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« No Madame/’ said he ; "I do not know how it 
happened, but in the scuffle I got away ; I jumped the 
barrier; for two days I hid in the bushes, to try and 
see you ; while the tribe were busy with the chiefs 
funeral. I came and reconnoitred this side of the 
pah, and I saw that I could get to you. I stole this 
knife and rope out of a deserted hut. The tufts of 
bush and the branches made me a ladder, and I found 
a kind of grotto already hollowed out in the rock under 
this hut ; I only had to bore some feet in soft earth, 
and here I am.” 

Twenty noiseless kisses were his reward. 

•'Let us be ofl ! ” said he, in a decided tone. 

“ is Paganel below ? ” iisked GIcnarvan. 

“ Monsieur Paganel ? ” replied the boy, amazed at 
the question. 

“ Yes, is he waiting for us ? ” 

“ No, my Lord j but is he not here ? ” inquired 
Robert. 

“No, Robert! ” answered Mary Grant. 

“ What ! have you not seen him ? ” asked Glenarvan. 
“ Did you lose each other in the confusion ? Did you 
not get away together ? ” 

“ No, my Lord ! ” said Robert, taken aback by the 
disappearance of his friend Paganel. 

“Well, lose no more time,” said the Major. 

Wherever Paganel is, he ctinnot be in worse plight than 
ourselves. Let us go.” 

Truly, the moments were precious. They had to 
The escape was not very, difficult, except the 
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VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 

lleto ^^alantr. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE MACaUARIE. 

F ever tlic searchers after Captain Grant were 
j teinpted to despair, Purely ^t was at this 
' moment when all their hopes were destroyed 
itt a blow, ^"owards what quarter of the world should 
l^ey direct tl,ei| endeavours ? How were they to explore 
new countries ? The Duncan was no longer available, 
and even an immediate return to their own land 
out of the question. Thus the enterprise of these 
i^generous Scots had failed. Failed! a despairing word 
that finds no echo in a brave soul; and yet under the 
Irepeat^d blows of adverse fate, GLnarvan himself 
Impelled to acknowledge his inability to prosecute hia 
,oted efforts. 

' C5rant at th‘F 'crisis nerved herself to fhe 

neve of her father. She^ 

thought of the 
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unfortunate crew who had perished. The daughter 
was merged in the friend, and she now took upon her 
to console Lady Glenarvan, who till now had been her 
faithful comforter! She was the first to speak of 
returning to Scotland. John Mangles was filled with 
admiration at seeing her so courageous and so resigned. 
He wanted to say a word further in the capi 
rest, but Mary stopped him with a glance, 

^wards said to him, 

‘^No, Mr. John, we must think of those w! 
tured their lives. I^ord Glenarvan must return to 
^j^urope ! 

^^You arc right, Miss Mary,^^ answered John 
Mangles, ‘^Gie must. Besides, the English authorities 
must be informed of the fate of the Duncan. But do 
not despair. Rather than abandon our search, I wilf 
resume it alone ! I will either find Captain Grant or 
perish in the attempt ! 

It was a serious undertaking to which John Mangles 
bound himself ; Mary accepted it, and gave her hand to 
the young captain, as if to ratify the treaty. On John 
Mangles’ side it w^as a life’s devotion, on Mary’s, un- 
dying gratitude. 

During that day, their departure was finally 
* arranged; they resolved to reach Melbourne without 
delay. Next day John went to inquire about the sljips 
ready to sail. He expected to find frequent communi- 
cation between Eden and Victoria. 

He was disappointed ; ships w^ere scarce. Thitee or 
four vessels, anchored in Twofold Bay, constituted the 
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^ fleet of the place ; none of them bound for 
.journe^ nor Sydney^ nor Point de Gallc, from any 
^bf which ports^ Glcnarvan would have found ships 
loading for England. In fact, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company has a regular line of packets between 
these points and’ England. 

Under these circumstances what was to be done ? 
Waitog for a ship might be a tedipus aflliir, for Two- 
tofoBay is not much frequented. Numbers of shipsi 
pass by without touching. 

After due reflection And discussion, Glcnarvan had 
nearly decided to follow the coast road to Sydney, 
when Pagancl made an unexpected proposition. # 
The geographer had visited Twofold Bay on ^is 
own account, and was aware that there were no means 
of transport for Sydney or Melbourne. 

But of the three vessels anchored in the roadstead, 
one was loading for Auckland, the capital of the 
northern island of New Zealand. PaganePs proposal 
was to freight the ship in question, and get to Auck- 
land, whence it would be easy to return to Europe I)y 


the boats of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

This proposition was lakeu into serious considera- 
tion. Pagancl on this occasion dispensed with the volley 
of arguments he generally induired in. He conflned 
him^lf to the bare^ proposition, adding that the voyage 
tc^New Zealand was only five or six days — the distance, 
^ iact, being only about a thousand miles. 

By a singular coincidence Auckland is situated on 
the self-same parallel — the thirty-seventh — which the 
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explorers had perseverlngly followed since .hey hi. 
coast of Araucania. Paganel might fairly have used this 
as an argument in favour of his scheme ; in fact, it was 
a natural opportunity of visiting the shores of New 
Zealand. 

But Paganel did not lay stress on this argument. 
After two mistakes, he probably hesitated to 
e|:hi]^ interpretation 


of the document. Bcsit!',:a 


n 


be made of it It said positively that ". “ eohii- 
^ had served as a refuge for Captain Gr i:>t, not an 
l[sT^d. Now, New Zealand was nothing but an island. 
jThis seemed decisive. Whether for tliis reason, or for 
^6ome other, Paganel did not connect any idea of further 
‘ search with this proposition of reaching Auckland. 
He merely observed that regular eominunication existed 
between that [xfint and (jrcat Britain, and that it was 
easy to take advantage of it. 

John Mangles supported PaganePs i)roposal. lie 
advised its adoption, as it was hopeless to await the 
problematical arrival of a vessel in Twofold Bay. But 
before coming to any decision, he thought it best to 


visit the ship mentioned by the geographer. 


van, the Major, l^aganel, R<j 4 )ert, and 
self, took a boat, and a few strokes 


Manok's 

o 

brolu 


Glenar- 
him- 
ht them 


alongside the ship anchored two cables^ length from the 
(juay. 

It was a brig of 150 tons, named the Macqua 
It was engaged in the coasting trade between 
various ports of Australia and New Zealand. The 
captain, or rather the master received his visitors 


tl^ 




"It was a bri;4 iuirac«l tliu XTucquuiU',” P. t. 
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p;ruffly enough. They perceived that they had to do 
with a man of no education, and whose manners were 
in no degree superior to those of the five sailors of his 
crew. With a coarse, red hice, thick hands, and a 
broken nose, blind of an eye, and his lips stained with 
the pipe, Will Halley was a sadly brutal-looking 
person. But they had no choice, and for so short 
a voyage it was not necessary to he very particular. 

What do you want?^^ asked Will Halley, whe\f 
the strangers stepped on the poop of his ship. 

The captain,’^ answered John Mangles, 

I am the captain, said Halley. What else do 
you want ? 

The Macquarie is loading for Auckland, I 
believe ? 

^^Yes. What else 

What does she carry ? 

Evervthino; saleable and purchascable. What 
else?^’ 

When does she sail ? ” 

To-inotrow at the mid-day tide. What else ? 

‘‘ Docs she take passengers ? 

^ninat depends on who the passengers are, and 
whether they arc satislied v;ith the ship’s mess.^^ 

‘^ddicy would bring their own ])rovisions.^^ 

What else ? 

What else ? 

Yes. How many arc there ? 

Nine; two of them are ladies.^^ 

I have no cabins.^’ 
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will inanagc with such space as may be left 
at their disposal/’ 

What else ? 

you agree ? said John Mangles^ who was 
not in the least put out by the captain's j)eciiliaritics. 
Wc^ll sce/^ said the master of the Macquarie, 

Will Halley took two or three turns on the poop, 
uaking it resound with his iron-hccled hoots, and then 
le turned abruptly to John Mangles. 

What would you pay ? " said he. 

What do you ask ?" replied John. 

Fifty pounds.'’' 

Glen a r van looked consent. 

v Very good ! Fifty pounds/' replied John Mangles, 
But passage only," addc'd Halley. 

^\‘S, passage only." 

Food extra." 
i:xtra." 

^FAgreed. And now," said Will^ putting out his 
hand, ^Gvhat about the deposit nu)ney ? " 

^Mlerc is half of the passage-money, twenty-five 
pounds," said Alangles, counting out the sum to the 
master who pocketed it witliout a word. 

^^All aboard to-morrow," said he, ^M>efore noon. 
Whether or no, I wc'igh anchor." 

We will be punctual." 

This said, Glenarvan, the Major, Robert, PagaiuJj 
and John Mangles left the ship, Halley not so much a- 
t'juching the oilskin that adorned his red locks. 

What a brute ! " exclaimed John. 
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He will do/^ answered Paganel. He is a regular 
sea-wolf/^ 

A downright bear ! added the Major. 

I fancy/" said Jolin Mangles, '' that the said bear 
has dc;ilt in human llesh in his time."" 

^'What matter?"" answered Glenarvan, "'as long 
as he commands the JMaccpuirie, and the Maccjuarie 
goes to New Zealand. From Twofold Bay to Auckland,, 
we shall not see much of him; after Auckland we shal : 
see him no more/" 

I.ady Helena and Mary Grant were delighted to 
hear that their departure was arranged for to-morrow, 
(dciiarvan warned them that the ]\la cquar le w inferior 

in comfort to the Duncan, Ihit after what they had gone 
through, they were indift'erent to trilling annoyances. 
M. Olhinett w^as rerjuested to look after tlie commis- 
sariat. The ipoor man, since the loss of the Diuiar' 
had often lamented the fate of the unfortunate Mrs. 
Olhinett, who had remained on board, and of course had 
fallen a victim with the rest of the crew to the ferocity 
of the ct)nvicts. Still, he fuHillcd his duties as steward 
with unflagging zeal, and the provisions consisted of 
choice stores which did not generally figure in the 
dietary scale of the brig. In a few hours his arrange- 
ments were complete. 

While these preparations were going on, the Major- 
w ent to cash some drafts Glenarvan had on the Union 
Bank of Melbourne. lie did not like to go unprovided 
with gold, nor yet without arms and ammunition; 
therefore he restocked his arsenal. As to Paganel, he 
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provided himself with an excellent map of New Zealand^ 
published by Johnston of Edinburgh. 

Mulrady was going on nicely, lie felt very little 
pain from the wound that so nearly cost him his life. 
Some hours at sea would complete his cure. IJe 
looked on the Pacific breezes as a panacea for 
his ills. 

Wilson was told off to arrano;e tlie accommodation 
on board the Macquarie, Under his busy brush and 
broom things soon changed their aspect. 

Will Halley shrugged his shoulders, and let the 
sailor have his way. Glenarvan and his party gave him 
no concern. He neither knew', nor cared to know , their 
names. His new freight represented lifty pounds, and 
he rated it far below the tw'o bund real tons of (aired 
hides, which were stowed away in his hold. Skins first, 
men after. He was a merchant. As to his sailor 
qualification, he was s<iid to be skilful enougli in navi- 
gating these seas, whose rc'cTs make them very dan- 
gerous. 

As the day drew' to a close, Clenarvan had a desire.^ 
to go again to the point on the coast cut by the 37th 
parallel. Two motives prom})ted him. lie wainted to 
examine once more tlu' presumed S('ene of the wreck. 
Ayrton had ccrtainlv been (juarterm.jster on the />//- 
tannia, and the llritnnnin might haw been lost on this 
part of tVic Australian coast ; on the east coast if not on 
the w'cst. Itw'ould not do to leave without thorougli 
investigation a locality wdiich they were never to re- 
visit. 
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And then, failing the Britannia, the Duncan certainly 
fell into the hands of the convicts. Perhaps there had 
been a fight ? There might yet be found on the coast 
traces of a struggle, a last resistance. If the crew 
perished among the waves, the waves probably threw 
some bodies on the shore. 

Clenarvan, accompanied by his faithful John, went 
to carry out the final search. J'he landlord of the 
Victoria J lotel lent them two horses, and they set out 
on the northern road that skirts Twofold Bay. 

It was a melancholy journey. Glcnarvan and 
Captain John trotted along without speaking, but they • 
understood each other. The same thoughts, the same 
anguish harrowed both their hearts. They looked at 
the sea-worn rocks ; tlicy needed no wf)rds of question 
or answer. John’s well-tried zeal and intelligence were 
a guarantee that every point was scrupulously examined, 
the least likely places, as well as the sloping beaches 
and sandy plains where even the slight tides of the 
Pacific migiit have thrown some fragments of wreck, 
ihit no indication was seen that could suirgcst further 
search in that (quarter — all trace of the wreck escaped 
them still. 

As to the Duncan, no trace cither. All that part of 
Australia, bordering the ocean, was desert. 

Still John Mangles discovered on the skirts of the 
shore evident traces of cam|)ing, remains of fires recently 
klncllecl under solitary JMyall- trees. Had a tribe of 
wanderhig blacks passed that way lately!^ No, for 
Glcnarvan saw a token which furnished incontestable 
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proof t!)at t!ie convicts had frequented that part of the 
coast. 

This token was a grey and yellow garment worn 
and patched, an ill-omened rag thrown down at the foot 
of a tree. It bore the conviet^s original number at the 
Perth ikaiitentiary. I'hc felon was not there, but his 
filthy garments betrayed his passai’e. 'riiis livery of 
crime, after having clothed some miscreant, was now 
tlccaying on this desert shore. 

^^oii sec, John,^’ said (ilenarvan, the coiu’icts 
got as far as here! and our poor comrades of llie 
• ^Diinani ? 

^'es/' said John, in a low voica‘, “ thev never 
landed, they peiTdied ! 

^•'I'hose wrerches?’' ericvl (ileiiarv.m. If ever 

they fall into mv hands I will avenge in\ t'rew 

Grief had hardened ( ilenar\<in’s features. Por some 
minutes he gazcalgit the <‘Xj)a ise before him, as if takimx 
a last look of some ship (hsajipearing in the distance. 
Then his e\'es l)eeanie dim ; he na'overed hini'^elf in a 
moment, and without a word or a look, sv t oil at agallo[) 
towards Eden. 

One formalitv remained to be gone throiigli: the 
declaration to the police of what had oc c una d. 

It was made the sanu^ evening before Mr. d'honuis 
Banks. d'he magistrate ciiulii scarcely conceal his 
satisfaetif)!! as he took down tlu‘ statement, lie was 
enraptured at the de part are of Ifen Joyce and bis gang. 
The wiiole eitv svmpathi/ed in this fi'cling. Australia 
was rid of the convicts, at the cost of a new crime, it i$ 



“Glouarvau rucoverod iiluiHclt’iu a luoiueut, uud niilioul u wonl ar a k>wk, act 
a gjiHop towa< b Eden. r. io. 
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true; but still they were gone. This important news 
was ininiccl lately telegraphed to the authorities of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. 

After making the declaration, Glenarvan returned 
to the Victoria Hotel. The wanderers passed their last 
evening sadly enough. 1'hcir thoughts recalled all the 
misfortunes they had encountered in this country 
They remembered how full of well-warranted liope the.\ 
had been at (aipc Ilernouilli, and hf)W cruel! v disap- 
pointed at Twofold i>ay ! 

Paa'anel was full of feverish agitation. John Mangles, 
who liad watched liim since the aOair at Snowy River, 
felt that the gc’()grapher was hesitating whether to speak 
or not to speak. A thousand times he had pressed him 
w ith (jue^fions, and failed in oluaining an answer. 

j>ut that evening; John, in lighting him to his room, 
aske'd him whv he was so nervous. 

IVieiul Johu,'’^ said Paganel, cvasive'ly, I am not 
more neiwous to-night than I alwavs am.’^ 

Mr. Paaanel,^^ answered John, vou have a 
s.eiet that cliokes you.’’ 

Wh'll ! ” cried the gc'ographcr, gesticulating, 
what can I dor It is stronger than I !” 

What is stronger r ” 

My jov, o\\ the one hand, my despair on the 
otiu-r.’’ 

You rejoice and despair at the same time ! ” 

Yes; at the idea of visiting Newv Zealand.” 

Why ! have you any trace ? asked John, eagerly. 
‘‘ Have you recovered the lost tracks? ” 
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^‘No, friend John. No one returns from New 

Zealand ; but still you know hunran nature. All 

we want to nourish hoj^e is breath. My device 
is, ‘ Spiro, spero,^ and it is the best motto in the 
world ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

A WORD ABOUT TIIK COUNTRY THEY WERE 
TO VISIT, 

Next clav, the 2;th of January, the passengers of the 
IMacQUiirit' were installed on board the brig. Will 
llallev had not oOVred his cabin to his lady passengers. 
I'l’.is ' inission was the less to be deplored, lor the den 
w<is worth)' of the Ix'ar. 

At half-past twelve the anchor was weighed, having 
been loosed from its holding-ground with some dilli- 
cultv. A moderate breeze was blowing from the south- 
west. d'he sails were gradually unfurled; the five 
hands made slow work. Wilson ofiered to assist the 
crew ; hut Halley begged him to be (juiet and not to 
interfere with what did not coueeru him. He was 
accustomed to manage his own alTairs, and re(]ulred 
neither assistance nor advice. 

d'liis was aimed at John Mangles, who had smiled 
at the clumsiness ol some manceuvre. John took the 
Hint, but mentally resolved that he would nevertheless 
hold himself in readiness in case the incai)acity of the 
crew should endanger the safety of the. vessel. 
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IIovve\^eiip, Jn time, the sails were adjusted hy 
V fe^^^jTOidcd by the stimilius of the captaiu^'s oaths, 
stood out to sea on the larboard tack, 
per lower sails, topsails, top-gallants, cros^- 
pUte^^K^^ib. By and by, the other sails were hoisted. 

of this additional canvas tlic brig made 
Her rounded bow, the width of her 


hold, and her heavy Stern, made her a bad sailer, the 
perfect type of a wooden shoe. 

They had to make the best of it. Happily, live 
days, or, at most, six, would take them to Auckkuid, 
uo matter how bad a sailer the Macquarie was, 

seven o’clock in the evening the Australian coast 
and the lighthouse of the port of Eden liad faded out 
of sight. The ship hibouiaal on the hinijvy sea, and 
rolled bcavily in the trough of the waves. The pas- 
sengers below sutTcred a good deal from this motion. 
But it was impossibic to stay on deck, as it rained 
violently. 1'hus they were eondenmed to close im- 


prisonment. 

Each one of them was lost in 'his (>wn rellec tions. 
Words were few. Now and then Lady Helena and 
Miss Grant exchanged a few syllables. Glenarvan was 
restless ; he went in and out, while the Major was 
impassible. John Mangles, followed by Robert, went 
on the fK)op from time to time, to look at the weather, 
Paganci sac in his corner, muttering vague and inco- 
herent words. 

What was the worthy geographer thinking of? ^Of 
New Zealand, the country to vvhich destiny was |(piirtg^ 
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him. He went mentally over all its liistory ; he called 
to mii]d the scenes of the past in that ill-omened 
country. 

Ihit in all that history was there a fact, was there a 
solitary incident that could justify the discoverers of 
these islands in consideriuy them as a (outinentd’ 
Could a modern yeogra})her or a ^aihjr concede to tliem 
such a designation. P<ieanel uas always revolving the 
meaning ot the document, lie was {)ossessed with the 
itlca; it hec'anie his ruling thought. After Patagonia, 
after AiistiMlia, his nna'onation, allureil f)y a naniCj ilew 
to Ntwv /a aland. Put in tlait direction one })oiiit, and 
only one, stood in In- w av. 

‘‘Co///'// — (<o//,'///’ he repeated, tfiat nui-t meari 
'■ontinent ! 

And thru iio I’e'iinied his mental rt.t'-ox|a('t (d the 
luiviirators who made/ known to us tla"'!/ two aiaat 
islands oi tlie Soiitla-rn Sea. 

It vvas on the igtli ol Dveeinlar, that the 

Diifeh navle-at or 1'a^lnan, alter diseovenng Xhm Oie- 
naar’s l.and, "lehted tl;e unknown chores ot New 
Zealand. IK' eoa'>^^•d alom:' !or sevei'al da\-, and on 
the I 7th <d l)eeeud)er his -lops penetl\itedi into a kircc 
hav, which tenmnat'.d ui a narrow’ --nair, -qaiating 
the two iNland'-. 

Idle nortiiern island was called hv the natives Ik<l- 
na-Maui, a vvoia! which siganties tlu‘ tisli ot Ma'oi. I he 
Soutliern island was called 'ravai-Pouua-NKni, “the 
whale tliat yields llie grt enstone.^^ 

Abel d asman sent his boats mi slimv, and they 
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returned accompanied by two canoes and a noisy com- 
pany of natives. These savages were of middle height, 
of brown or yellow complexion, angular bones, harsh 
voices, and black hair, which was dressed in the 
Japanese lilanuer, and surmounted by a tall white 
feather. 

This first interview between Europeans and abo- 
rigines seemed to promise amicable and lasting inter- 
course. But the next day, when one of Tasman^s boats 
was lookini^: for an anchorairc nearer to the land, seven 
canoes, manned bv a great number of natives, attacked 
them fiercely, I'hc boat capsized and filled. 'I'he 
quartermaster in command was instantly struck with 
a Ixtdlv-sharpened spear, and fell into the sea. Of bis 
six companions four were killed ; the other two and the 
quartermaster were alee to swim to the ships, and were 
picked up and reeinered. 

After this sad oceurrt'nee 'rasman set sail, confining 
his revenge to gising the natives a few musket-shot-^. 
which probahlv did not re<ieh them. He left tlii'- hav 
—which still hears tile name ol Alassaeua: Bav — followa il 
the western caja^t, anti on the ^^th of J<innarv, am liored 
near the northernmost point. i lere the violence of the 
surf, as well as the iinfrit iidly attitude of the natives, 
prevented his oluaining vvateis and he finallv tputteel 
these shores, giving them tlie name (d Stateii-laiul, or 
the Hand r>f the State‘-, in lionour of the States- 
General . 

.The Dutch navigator eoneiuJcci that these islands 
were adjacent to the islands ol the Si me name on the 
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east bf Terra del Pliego/ at the southern point of the 
American continent. He thought he had found the 
Greiit £ » d hern Continent/^ 

Bbt/' said Pagauel to himself, what a seven- 
teenth century sailor might call a ^ continent^ would 
never stand for one with a nineteenth century man. 
No .viicli mistake can be supposed! No I there is 
oinething here which baffles me/^ 

During more than a century, Tasman^s discovery 
was forgotten, and New Zealand seemed to have 
dropped out of existence, when a French navigator, 
Surville, renewed accjuaintance with itii^ latitude 35® 37'. 
At first he had no reason to complain of the natives; 
but he experienced gales of extreme violence, and on 
one occasion a great storm, during whieh the sloop 
ebnt^ining tiie sick of the expedition was driven on 
shore Ht. Refuge Hay. 'Inhere a chief named Nagui-Noni 
received the Frenchmen witli great cordiality, and 
tended fhetn i;g nis own hut. Fverything went on 
satisfactorily until one of Surville^s boats was stolen. 
Surville complained in vain, anti thought proper to 
punish the theft bv burning the whole village — a terrible 
and unjust revenge, whieh was not without its efleet in 
the bloody reprisals whieli ensued at no distant date. 

On the 6th of October, 1769, the iliustr ous Captain 
Cook appeared on thes^ shores. He anchored in 
Taian^a Bay with his ship, the Endearai/r, aiui tnet’ to 
win the natives by good usage. But to '.reat people 
well, must 4 irsfc.^tch tbent. Cook did not hesitate 
to take two or three pn|a^rs, and his benefa^- 
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tioiis on them. These prisoners, loaded with presents 
and caresses, were then sent back to the shore. In a 
little while several natives, stimulated by the story of 
their fellows, came on board voluntarily, and traded 
with the Kuropeans. Some davs after, Cook steered 
to Haw kes^ Ilav, a vast hollow' in the eastern coast ol 
t!ie northern island, and here he found himself met by 
warlike, noisv, aireressive nati\es. d'hey became so 
trouldesome, that it was necessary to quiet them by a 
broadside from the ship. 

"Fhe 20th ()ct<)i>cr the Eiulcavoiir anchored in d'oko- 
Uialon Iku', and found d peacclulIv-dL>|)oscd villagi^ of 
two hundred souls, d'hc botanists ol the expedition 
matic explorations, and the nativ(S took thent on >hore 
in tlieir own caiu/es. Cook \i^itcd two lortilied 

with parap.t'^, and doul)Ie ditches, which 

disp«!a\cd t'onsiderablc knowledire of thi‘ art i)i war. 
d'hc principal of tlioc lort.^ was situated on a rcak 
which at hiedi water was an edand; i^(!ed, mort' than 
an i''!a!ul, lor the wa\e ' not onlv snrroinuk d it, hut 
th.'.’ roared tliroueji ,i natu:<d ar< h >!\rv ler't hedi, on 
to : top of uhuii >tood thi^ I naeer'>si! )Ie “ Pahd’ 

On the 'd Marcli, L 'ook, who dutuin" five 

In nitli-- had anin-'-'ed an ample harvest w{ luriosities, 
plants, i. thnoloi- u a! and ethiioy r.ijdtieal note>, snive la- 
n n.iie t" t!ie -trait wha h jtaratc^ the two i-!aiuU, and 
U‘r Aew /a aland, lie wa- tlvstmed to leNi-it it m lu^ 
Ian"/ V' va'.:'.--. 

Not h;ne a!r(, r — r,t i-, in the year 1773 — the irieat 
eir. laiavieato' rcappLai'cil at 1 lawkcsMkiv, and wit- 
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ncssecl scenes of cannibalism, which, however, iiiiist be 
attributed to his own ofheers. They had found on the 
shore the mutilated remains of a young savage, took 
them on I)oard, ‘^cooked them,^^ and set them before 
tile natives, who fell too with voracious greed. It was 
a hideous frolic, to make themselves camiihal-cooks ! 

Cook on his third voyage paid another visit to these 
shores, for wliieh lu* had a particular fancy, and of 
which he was lient on completing the hvdrographic 
survey. He left them for the last time on the. 25th of 
February, 1777. 

In 1791, \kincouver lav lor twenty days in Sombre 
Bay, without anv \alual)Ie result to natural or geo- 
graphical science. D'Knlrccastcaux, in i 793, sur\a;yed 
zy, miles of coast of the northern part of Ika-na-Mani. 
'The nierchaut-captairis I kiusi-n and Dalrymple, followed 
hv Baden, KichaiaUon and Mootlv, made ilying visits ; 
and Dr, Siivagc, durima a li\c weeks^ sta\g collected 
some interesting particulars on the manners and 
custom" of the New /c<ilaiulers. 

In tlic same war, the nc’pluwv ot the chicl 

Ram iliou, the mtc-lhaeut Doua- Ihira, emiiarkcd on the 
shiji /!>::'>, whic’h lav at anchor in the, Bav oi IskiiuN, 
and was under the command oi Capt, un Baden. 

Perhaps some Maori llomcr mav w rite an epic on 
the ad\<.‘uturcs ot Doiia - 1 ara. I hcv were iertile in 
(.lisastt.T, injusiiee, and ill-image, .Ihaaelus ol faith, 
set jue.'^t ration, !)lows emd wounds were the wages he 
rc'ceivcd for his faitlilul S(,r\ ices. What an idea he 
must liavc formed id the races who eall themselves 
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clvilizetl ! 'riicy took him to London. I'hcy made 
him a common sailor, and the butt of the wliole 
crew. But for the Rev. Mr. Marsden he would have 
died from ill-usage. The missionary took a lively 
interest in the young savage, in whom he discerned a 
sound judgment and a brave heart, wonderfully blended 
with gentleness, grace, and aO'ability. Marsden pro- 
cured for him some sacks of whe«it and implements 
of agriculture for his own country. He was robbed 
of it all. lie was the victim oi succ(*ssive mis- 
fortunes and sutlcnnirs till the year i<Si4, when we 
liiul him once more settled in the land of his ancestors. 
He w as beginning to rea}> the iienellt of his ex]H.‘rit'nce 
when he was cut od by death in the tw ent \'-cia htli \'car 
of his aii'c, just as he was [ircp.armg to rciicncrate his 
blood-staiiual country. llis loss undonl>tc‘dlv jio'-t- 
poned the triumph of civilization bv manv' \-ears ! 

Till l(Si6, Xc‘W Zealand was abandoned. Atth.it 
date Thomjison, in 1817 ladiard, in 1819 M-u-'^ilcn, 
travelled (»\er tlitlercnt p<uls ot tla sr I'^!and'^, and u: 
1820 Ricliard (fruise, a (.<i|>tain ol the Sgth niatie 

a stay of ten months, with valuable result to >eiencc, 
as to tiu* manners ot the a!>«u j ■nnc'^. 

In i(S24, Dujierre}', coinm.mder of the ( n.y, 7 ///V‘, lav 
in the Bay of Isbuuls tor liltei n ilays, and had onl\ 
praise to express his opinion ot the natives. 

After him,] i 182;, t!i<‘ Knghsh whaler Mt rcury hm] 
to defeiul herselt Ifom piUag;; and murder. The same 
\ea' Captain Dillon was mo.:.t hospit«ibiy received on 


two oeeasious. 
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In March, 18^7, the coininancler of the Astrolahc, 
the illustrious Dumont D'Urville, passed several nights 
safely, though unarmed, in the midst of the natives, 
interchanging presents and songs, and sleeping in the 
native lints ; he also carried on \vitlu)ut molestatioip 
his interesting survey operations, whic h have lieen so 
valual)le to tlie Marine De})artment. 

Ouite otherwise it fared with the Knirhsh brie' 

— w 

Ihm commanded liy John James, which in tlie 
following year touched at the I'ay ot Islands, and then 
]U'oceeded to the least Cape, where they had a great 
deal to sulVer from the treaciierv of a chief nanual 
lenararo. Some of the ship's c-ompanv suHered a fc'arful 
death. 

f'roin thc'se eontradietoiw' (K'currenees, these alter- 
nations of ecaitlencNS <uul harharitv, it must he 
.supposed tliat too oftc-n the cruelties of the New 
ZealancK*rs wcae onlv' reprisals. Good or had treat- 
ment dejuauled on iiood or had ca|Uains. 1 here were 
some few unprovoked attacks on tlie part of the 
natives, hut in the* criMt maiority of cases thev were 
acts of retaliation, }u*ovoked hv Kuropeans, and unfor- 
tunately the clia^ti<c-ment fi'l! on tho^e who did not 
deserve it. 

After D’UrvilU*, the ctiinographv ot New Zealand 
was completed by a hold explorer who twentv times 
went round the world, a nomad, a >cienti(ic Bohemian, 
named Karle. lie visited the unknown juirtions ot 
these islands v\ithout anv danger to himseU on the 
part of the natives, lhc»ngh he was witness ot many 
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cannibal entertainments. The New Zealanders ate 
one another with revolting relish. 

Captain Laplace^ in ib'ji, found a similar state of 
things during his stay at the Hay of Islands, The 
native wars had acquired a new element, for the savages 
had learnt to use tire-arms, and handled them with 
wonderful precision. Hv this means, the formerly 
flourishing and populous lands of Ika-na-Mani fiad 
b>cen transformed into dreary solitudes. Wh(de tribes 
had disappeared like flocks of shet‘p, roasted and eaten. 

'rile missiemarit's exerted themselves vainlv to over- 
c’ome these sanguinary tendencies. Since 1808, tlu‘ 
Church Missionary Society had been sending its ablest 
ag('nfs to tin* principal points in the Southtaai island. 
f>ut the barbarism (d tlie New Z(‘alaiulers obliged them 
to suspend tla* Mission. It was not till 1814, that Mr. 
Marsden, tlie prott'ctor of Doua-Tara, and Messrs. 
Hall and King landed In the Hay of Islands^ and bought 
from the ehiefs a tract of country containing two hun- 
dred acres for twelve iron axes ; and this be^anu' the. 
nucleus of the Anglican Society. 

At first they had great ditlicailties. Ihit at lengtii 
the natives began to respect tlie blameless lives of ihv 
missionaries. Thev aeca pted their < are and their 
doctrines. Some naturallv ferocious characters bccaiiK* 
softened, and a ft eiing of gratitude was aroused in these 
untutored mlmi^. On one occasion, in the year 1H24, 
the New Zealanders even acte<l as protectors to the 
nrissonaries against some infuriated sailors who were 
insulting ttiem and threatening further ilUusage. 
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Thus, as time went on, the missions prospered, 
notwithstanding the intrusion of convicts who had 
escaped from Port Jackson, and who demoralised the 
native po})iilation. In 1831, the ‘^Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Journal mentioned two consideraljle mission- 
stations, one situated at Kidi-Kidi, on tlie hanks (;f a 
stream running into the sea at the Bay of Islands, the 
other at Pai-hia on the bank of the Kawa-Kawa river. 
'Phe Christian natives had made the roads under the 
direction of the missionaries, cut tracks through 
immense forests, anel bridged the torrents. Each 
missionarv went in turn to preach tlie religion of civili- 
zation to tlu* remoter tribes, building chapels of rushes 
or bark, schools for the native children, and on the roof 
of tiiese i!n]>retcn(ling erections was displayed the 
mission flair, ins('ril)ed with a cross, and the words 
Roniro Pai,” that i>, Hie (jospel,^^ in New Zealand 
language. 

Cniortimatclv, the influence of tlic missionaries did 
not extend bevoiul their stations. All the wanderiiTg 
part of (lie population oCiiped their f)perations. Can- 
nibalism was aiiohshed onlv among the Christians, and 
even among them it was dcsiiMble to avoid occasions ot 
temptation. 'Phe cannibal instinct beats in the pulses 
of their blood. 

Phirthermore, these savage countries are always in a 
chronic state of war. The New Zealanders are not like 
the Australians, a brutalized race, fleeing before Euro- 
pean advances ; they, on the contrary, make a stout 
resistance, they defend themselves, they hate tlic 
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iiivadcr^ and an irrepressible hatred animates them to 
this day against tlie F.aigiish emigrants. I'lie hitiire of 
these great islands hangs on a thread. On the issue, 
of an armed contest de])end their fate^ eitlier immediate 
civilization or a profound barbarism for c'cnturlcs to 
come. 

Sucli was PaganePs mental review of the history of 
New Zciiland. Ills brain was in a ferment of im- 
patient expectation^ Init nothing in the retiospeet had 
warranted him in giving th<* mime of ‘S-ontineiit 
to a country coin{M)^ed ot two islaiuls ; aiul although 
some words in the document had excited his imayimi- 
tio.n^ these two svllai)ies ‘S'ontin stood obstinately in 
the wav of anv novel interpretation. 
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CJIAR'ER HI. 

MAV 7};\LAM) M \.SS.\('kr,S. 

On the 31st of Jamiarv, four davs after startiiux, the 
JSldvtjUdrir had not done two-thirds of the distanee 
between Australia and New Zealand. Will Halley 
took very little heed to the working of the ship ; he let 
thlnj^s take their (diaiu'e. He seldom showed himself, 
for which no one was sorrv. No one would have com- 
pLiinecI if he had passcxl all his time in his cabin, but 
for the fact that the brutal captain was everv dav under 
the intlueuce of gin or brandv. llis sailors willingly 
followed his ex<imj)le. and no ship ever sailed more en- 
tirely depending: on Providence* than the H/eayarn/f' did 
from 'Twofold Ikiv. 

This nn|'>ardonab!e carelo.'Uess obliged John Mangles 
to keep a w atc'hful eve ever oj)en. Mulrady and Wilsv)n 
more than once brought round the helm when some 
careless steering threatened to throw the ship on her 
beam-ends. Often W dl Hallev would interfere and 
abuse the two sailors with a volley of oaths. The latter, 
in their impatience, would have liked nothing better than 
to bind this drunken eapt<iin, and lower him into the 
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hold, for the rest of tlie voyage. But John Mangles 
succeeded, after some jicrsuasion, in calming their well- 
grounded indignation. 

Still, the [)osition of things hlled him uith anxiety; 
but, for fear of alarming Cilenarvan, he spoke onlv to 
Paganel or the Majf)r. MeNahI)s recommended tlu- 
same course as Mulradv and Wilson. 

If YOU think it would he for the general good, 
John,''^ said MeXabhs, ^‘'vou should not liesifafe to 
take the command of th.e vc'^sel. Wdien we get to 
Auckland the ilnmken imbecile can resume his com- 
inand, and then he is at liberty to wreck himself, if that 
is his fanevd^ 

All that is verv true, Mr. McN<ii>!)s, and il it i^ 
absolutelv necessarv I \\ d! do if. As long a> ua- are on 
open sea, a (’areful look out is enoueh; mv sailors and 
I arc watching on tlie poop; but when we gut near ttu^ 
coast, [ confess I shall be uneasy ii ll.illev does not 
come to his sen>es,” 

C'ouKl not von direct the course r’’ a^ked Pair-uu !. 

'I'hat would be dillindr/’ lepiied John. “ W'ould 
vou believe that there is not a chart on hoaixi ? 

Is that so ? 

It is mdeeii. d he Macijinirir (:)nlv dioc'' a i-oasting 
trade bctwe< n Kden and Auckland, and i]a!le\ is so at 
home in these waters that he takes no observiitions.^’ 

I suppose !.c thinks the ship knows tlie way, and 
steers hers< Ifd' 

“Ha! ha!'' laughed John Mangles; do not 
believe in sliips that steer tlK*mseIves ; and if Halley is 
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drunk when we get among soundings, he will get us all 
into trouble/' 

^^Lct us hojic/' said Paganel, that the neighbour- 
liood of land will bring him to his senses/' 

Well, then," said McNabbs, '‘'if needs were, you 
could not sail the Macejuarie into Auckland ? " 

"Without a chart of the coast, certainly not. The 
coast is very dangerous. It is a series f)f shallow fiords 
as irregular and capricious as the fiords of Norway. 
There are a great many reefs, and it requires great ex- 
perience to avoid them. The strongest ship would be 
lost if her keel struck one of those rocks that are sub- 
merged but a few feet below the water." 

" In tliat case those on board would liave to take 
refuge on the coa^t." 

" If there was time." 

terrible extremitv ! " said Paganel, ^Mbr thev 
are not hospitable shores, and the dangers of tlic land 
are not less appalling than the dangers of the sea/' 

"You reier to the Maories, Monsieur Paganel?" 
asked John Mangles. 

" ^’cs, mv friend. Thev have a l)ad name in tiiese 
waters. It is not a mattei of timid or brutish Aus- 
tralians, but of an intcHigcnt and sanguinary race, 
cannibals greedy of human flesh, man-eaters to whom 
we should look in \ain for pity." 

" Well, then," exclaimed the Major, " it Captain 
Grant had heen wrecked the ct)ast of New Zealand, 
you would dissuade us from looking for him/' 

" Oh, you might search on the coasts," replied the 
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geographer, because you might find traces of the 
Btitarniia^ but not In the interior, for it would be useless. 
Every f'uropean who ventures into these fatal districts 
falls into the hands of the Maoiaes, and a prisoner in 
the hands of the Maories is a lost man. I have urged 
mv triends to cross the Pampas, to toil o\er the plains 
of Australia, but I will never lure them into the mazes 
of the Xew Zc'aland forest. iVIay lle.iven b(‘ our guide, 
and keep us from ever being tlirown within the power 
of those tierce natives ! 

ddie tears of Paganel were but too well-grounded. 
Xew Zcal.ind has a terrible reputation, and the annals 
of its discoverv are written m blood. 

d'he mart\T-roll of naviirators numbers manv \n tlins 
to the Xew Zealanders. 'I'he list beems \\ith Abe! 
'Gasman’s ll\ e sailors, wlu) wera^ killed <ind eaten. Alter 
liim Ca[)taiii 'Fuiknev and his boat'^ crew met the 
same late, 1\)waial> tlu* eastern p.irt of Pove.iux 
Strait, live wbale-lishers beloiurmg to the ( orr, 

all fell victims to the canmbaN. AI>o must be reckoned 
four Mien from the S( hooner />bo//// /a, assassinated at 
Molynenx I lai hour, se\-erai soldiers of ( icneral (iates, 
and thre(' deserters ot the atul then we eonie to 

the sadly t<imouN name ol (daptam Marion Du l‘rrne. 

On the inb of Mav, 177:2, after (a)ok’s lirst 
voyage, the I'r* an (Aiptain Marit>n aiu'bored Ins ship, 
the Ma^i uruf, in ihe 1> ay ot Islands, in eompany with 
tiij eommamJed bv (kiptam Crozet. 

Ihe craltv Ma(n*jes reifived the new arrivals with 
apparent (ordiilitv. They even fngnetl timiuitv, and 
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had to be assured by presents, kindnesses, daily inter- 
course, and long interchange of civilities before they 
appeared to l)e at ease. 

I'heir chief, 1 akoiiri, who was very intelligent, be- 
longed to the VV^angaroa tribe, according to Dumont 
D’Urville, and he was a relative of the native who was 
carried off by Surville, two years before tlie arrival of 
Ca])tain Marion. 

In a country where every Maori is bound in bonour 
to aveni2:e an outrage in l>lood, d akouri could not fomet 
tlie injury to his tribe. lie waited [latiently ior the 
arrival of a Kuropean ship, planned his re\enge, and 
carried it out with cold-lilooded atroeitv. 

After pretending to fear the French visitors, "rak(airi 
ncLdeeted rmthing that could lull them into perfect con- 
lldciK'c. lie and his comrades often passed the niglit 
<m board the ^hip<. ffhev brought the ehoieest tisli. 
d'heirw nes and dainahters accompanied them. They 
le arnt to know the othcers hv name, and inv ited tliem to 
visit their \ illaees. Marion and Crozet iured liy these 
ajgiearauc es, wont throuirh the whole district, inhabited 
hv about four thousand iiihal)itant<. d'lu^ nativas ran 
betore them umvrmed, and did everything to inspire 
absolute eonlidenee. 

t’aptain Mara;!) bad come to tiie Ik^y ol Islands, 
inteudiinr to repair the masts ot the Castrus^ which had 
suffered severely m recent storms. He exauuned the 
interior of tlie eounlrv, and on the 23rd ot May he 
huiiul a forest of inagiiilieent cedars about six miles 
from the shore, and within roach of a bay not more 
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than three miles from the ships. There an establish- 
ment was formed^ where two-thirds of the crews, fur- 
nished with axes and other tools, toiled at felling trees, 
and making good the roads that led to the beach. 'Fwo 
other points were selected : one in the little island of 
Motou-Aro, in the middle of the harbour, where the sick 
were sent, and the blacksmiths and coopers of the expe- 
dition ; the other on shore, or the sea-coast, tour miles 
from the ships — this last was in commimication witli 
the carpentering camp. At all these posts, sturdy and 
skilful savages assisted the sailors in tluar various cm- 
[)loyments. 1 T , / 

vStill Captain Marion bad not omitted some pru- 
dential measures. Tin* savages we re nev<“r to eome on 
board arjiied, and the boats never u enl on short* u itboiit 
beimi fidiv .irmed ; but Marion and the inost disfriistlul 
of his otfu'cr^ Were ticliuled by the* eonduc t of the native^, 
and the ca]>tain ordered the disarminL^ of the bfvit'-. 
Cdiptain Cro/et trieii to ifuiiu e .Nbinon to rt >eind this 
order, but in sani. 

After this, the kindm and triemlslii}) <d the New 

Zt. a!andei > wa> rt do,u!jle<J. d'be ehiefs and t!u' tiava! 

■,dk\*rs lived on a io otni:.'' o{ peideet intimaes’. [\e- 
: ' at ev!!\' Tiikoiin !)rouebt ins smu on lioard, and left him 
t -!ec p in the (.a!)iio On tiie Stli of June, on the 

o . u^ion of a ceremonious \i-st t(j obe slioia*, Marion 

\ i', a( knowIeil'O' d *^"T( at < bief ’’ of all the eountrv, 
a.ol four \Onte were 'stuek in: > his hair as an 

be* >rarv distio tioja 

Thus nritt« r; .. eat on till t!; • sbip^ had lain in the 
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Bay of Islands thirty-three days. The work of making 
good the insists was advancing; the tanks were being 
lillcd with fresh water at the island of Motou-Aro. 
Captain Crozet sujierintended the ear[)enters^ depart- 
ment Io(jked forward with gootl grounds of hope 

to the suecesslul termination ol their enterprise. 

On the 1 2 th of June, at two o\;loek, the captainks 
!)oat w.is e(|uipped lor a fishing party at the foot of 
'I'akonri’s village. Marion set i>d, aeeompanied i)y the 
two junior ollieers^ \kiudrieourt and L. hoiix^a volunteer^ 
the ('a|)t.iin ol the guns, am! twelve s.njors. I'akouri 
and jive other c hiefs ucre ol the partv. Nothing fore- 
shavlowed the terrible late that aaalted sixteen out of 
the seventeen (airopeans. 

Die boat left the shi;\ steeiaa! tow.irds the land, and 
thuse V. ho were on board the two ships soon lo'^t sight 
ot 11. 

That evening Ca|na:n Marion did not return ou 
hoard to sleep. I'his, ho a aver, did not awaken any 
apprehension. It w.m ^u’ppoi'.ed that he was Msiting 
th ' mast-vard, and sta\:o:r there for the night. 

Next dav, at fiee o'eloek, the !ong-bi)at of the 
( //>// ;ro wa.iit, a > usuah lor watv. r to the island ot 
i\h,aou-/\ro, and return'd withoe.t eneountenng anv 
una nial eireinn^t tnoe'N. 

At nine o’eloDv tht' hiok-out man em be.aiai the 
A/un. (//•/// saw in tne wa;t r a man swimming towards 
the Vessel, appaixiitlv ahn«." t ( xhau^ted. A boat went 
to Ills asM^tanee and hi >av.!i( him on board. 

It was 1 nrner, (me ol Chipt.im MaiaonN l)oat-erew. 
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He had a wound in his side^ produced by two blows of 
a spear, and he was the only one who returned of the 
seventeen who liad left the vessel tlie day before. lie 
was asked to relate what had occurred, and soon the 
details of the liorrible tragedy were made known. 

rile unfortunate boat had arrived at tlie village at 
sewn o\loek in the inorniiu:'. d'he savages came gaily 
down to receive their visitors. They even carried on 
their shoulders the odleers and sailors who did not wash 
to i:et wet in l.uulmg. 

ddieii tlie Frenelinien liec'ame separated from each 
other, and in a moment, the sa\ages armed w ith sjiears, 
eluhs aiul bhideeons, fell uj>oii them, ten to one, and 
niassaered them. Tlie sailor dhirner reeei\ed two 
sjn ar-w (unuU, and then he mauaLod to i-^eape «md 
(.oneeal hiniself 111 the '-ernh. f'rom thi'> hidinv-piaee 
lie beheld horrible seme'-. I he v.ivaew > stnpjHd the 
de;id of tlieir clothe--, opeiua! the abdomen, iiaeked tium 
111 pieces 

\\ liile the "'avaees were thus o<. ( aipied, d’lirner, i:n- 
|; ret ired, thirw him-ell nit<^ tlie a, ami wa- re. - d 
m <i tixiiig "tafe l)v the la. at ol the U ; . /.o//, 

rii)'' e'.mt ^jirt «i>l eon vternalion anion;:' the tw . 
maw-. \eji:.;aan‘e wa-- a!! tf'e. mv. lait liefore 
V renn;' tiic dead, the\' had toi(-<ne t'ne In mu. Tlu'ia' 
■aeie rinae pf,.-(^ 0)1 shore ''Urromid- d h\- tiioimands of 
i);o' d.:}m-.t'„ -ameae-, wit/i ne-.'. iv (jiiii k<-ned a[»petit<‘s. 

In tile ah- a t .a CajUani Ch'o/ti, who liad pas^^i d 
th,' m.Jit ,it t.m rnast-tard, Duelesmenr, the tii'st 
< hiccr, took 'oa.ii meiv-urw as the uri:ene\' of the taisc 
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? ^The Mascarirds long-boat was sent ofl 
iccr and a detachment of soldiers. This 
of all to go to the assistance of the 
skirted the shore, saw Captain 
toi^.flying disabled on the beach, and 


‘ Captg.ili Crozet, absent as has been mentioned, 
knew n^tjhing of the niassacre, 0 ;^hen about two o^clock 
in the OTifernocni he saw the detachnu nt conic in sight. 
Tie guessed that some disaster had befallen. He 
hastened forward and soon h'arnt tlie truth. He 
ordered that nothing should Ih' told to his companions 
lest they should he overcome witli alarm. 

% 'Tile savages, assianhled v. crowds, w ere grouped on 
all the heiLdits. Captain Crozet had the principal tools 
removed, others buried, set lire to the* huts, and began 
his retreat with sixty ihen. 

The natives followeti him, r illing Tahourl mate 
MarionJ^^ They hopetl to terrify the sailors hy pro- 
daimine: the death of their eommamkr. But the sailors 
were so exasjn rated that ^^aptain Crozet could scarcely 
prevent tlieir attacking the wretches.' 

ddie six miles were accoinpli>hcd. Idle detachment 
ri‘aclu:d the sliore, and emharketl in the boats the men 
of tlie first post. All th’^^^ ime a thousand savages, 
seated, li the ground, aim'd. But when the 

U)ats got oir the -shore the stones began 10 fly, when 
instantly four of the sailors, excellent marksmen, 
picked oiV, one after tlte other, all the chiefs, to the 
Takoun has killai Ma^on. 
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intense astonishment of the natives^ vvlio were unac- 
quainted with fire-arms. 

Captain Crozet reached the J\fascar}n, and then 
despatched the boat to the island of Motou-Aro. A 
detachment of soldiers was left to pass the night on 
the island_, and all the sick were safely brought on board. 

Next dav' a second detachment went to reinforce 
the post. "fhev had to clear the island of savages 
and complete the watering. 1'he \’i)Iagc‘ of Motou-Aro 
contained three hundred inhabitants. The french 
attacked them. Six chiefs were* killed ; the rest of the 
natives fell at the point of th(‘ bayonet^ aiul the village 
was burnt. 

Stilly the Castries could not put to sea without 
masts^ and Crozet, obliged to abantion his cedar trees, 
was driven to making joiiu'd nuists. d'he waterinii: 
went on steadilv. 

A month elapsed. The saNaires made' some' 
attempts to retake AIotou-Aro, but laile'd. Wlu*never 
their canoes came within ramae of the' ships, the'V we're* 
fired on from the irun^. 

At la>t the work was dom/. d'hev onlv had to 
make sure that none ot the' sixte'c-n vietims ol the 
massacre smwived, anel then to avenge their deaths. 
Idu' boat, with a numerou -^jjk'taf hme nt of otficers and 
seddiers, set out I ake^uiV^ ifllage. 

At it^ appiTjach, the tre-ache rv)us aiul e'ow'arelly cltief 
ran aw ev, weetrinir m) his shoulders Captain Marionhs 
( k>a.k. d'he huts of hi^ villagw' were care fully searched. 
In his own house ihcv found the skull of a man which 
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liacl been recxntly cooked. A iRinian thigh was impaled 
on a wooden spit. A shirt, with a blood-sUiined collar, 
was recognized as belr)nging to Marion, also clothes; 
the pistols of young X'audricoiirt, the boat-arms, and 
some clothes in rags. Further on, in another village, 
there were human entrails cleaned and cooked. 

These incontestable proofs of murder and canni- 
balism were c()IIect(‘d, and the humaii relics carefully 
interred ; after which the \ illages of Takouri and 
Piki-ore, his accoinidice, were given to the flames. The 
14th of JuK', 1772, the tuc)\essels (juilted the^e melan- 
choly shores. 

Such uas the ('atastroj)hc w hich must alwaws ivcur 
to the mind ot an\' tra\eller who sets loot on the Xew 
Zealand coast. 'I'he ('aptain who docs not profit bv the 
tca('hi)ies <d such expcriciu'c must be foolhardv Imleed. 
Idle Nc‘w Zealanders arc always treacherous and c'au- 
uj!)al. C’ook, in his turn, lomul it so on the occasion 
d Ins second \()\agt* in 1773* 

The boat of one of his ships, the .lilrenfarc , e'om- 
maiided h\' Captain I'nriuMux, having landed on the 
1 7th Orcrinbcr to collect w ild plants, diel m)t return. 
A inidsluj^inan ;uul nine men had manned her. C’ap- 
tain i'uriu'aux became uneasy, and seait lacuti nant 
l)uruey in search ol them. W hen l>uruey arrivea! at 
the landinw place, he fouiul, to use his own woials, “ .1 
scene of carnawe* and barbariMU of which it is impossible 
to Sjieak without horror; heads, entrails, lungs of many 
ol our poor fellows, hi) scattered on the <and, and cIo<e 
at hand were dogs devouring similar Ir.igmcnts.” 
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To close the tile of blood, mention must be made 
of the ship BrotherSy which in 1815 was attacked by 
New Zealanders, and all the crew of the Boyd, Captain 
Thom|)S()n, massacred in 1820. Finally, on March i, 
1829, at Waikato, the chief, Enararo, pillaged the F^nglish 
brig IlaweSy of Svdnev ; his tribe of cannibals murdered 
several sailors, and cooked and ate the bodies. 

Such was New' Zealand whither the Alarqaarir was 
b(Hind, manned by a stupid crew', and commanded by a 
drunkard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'riii: iiK i: \KhKS. 

S'l ri.L t his wearisome vox age dragged on. On the 
2:ul ot h'ehruarv, six daxs from starting, the Mdcqi/arie 
had not yet made a ne.irer aeijuaintanee xvith the shores 
ot Aiiekland. ddie wiml xvas liiir, nevertheless, and 
hlexv ^teaddv from the soiitli-xvest ; hnt the eiirrents 
xxere ag.iinst the slopes eourse, and she seareelv made 
any xxay. The iieaxy, hmi[>v sea strained her eordage, 
hc'r tnnht’rs erealced, aiul she lahoma-d paintullv in the 
troinrh of the sea. I ier standing riggima was so out ot 
order, that it allowed play to tlu* masts, w Ineh xxere 
xiolentlv shaken at exerv roll ol the vessel. 

I'ortunately, W ill llallev xxas not a man in a hurry, 
and did not use a press of eanvas, or his masts xvould 
iiuxitahly have eome' d.oxxn. John Mangles thereiore 
hoped th.>t the xxretehed ludl xxould reaeh jioit xxithout 
aeeident; hnt it m ieved him that Ins rompaiiions should 
iiave to suH'er so mueh diseomlort Irom the deieetix^e 
arrangements of the brig. 

But neither Lady Helena m.r Mary Crant uttered a 
word of comj laint, though th - continuous rain obliged 
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them to stay below, where the want of air and the 
v^iolencc of the motion were painfully lelt. lliey often 
braved ihe weather, and went on the poop till driven 
down again by the foree of a sudden scjuall. Then 
they returned to the narrow spac*e, fitter for stowing 
carLTo than aeeommotlating passengers, espeeially ladies. 

7'heir friends did their hest to amuse them. Paganel 
tried to beguile the time with his stories, but it was a 
hopeless ease, 'fheir minds were so distraeted at this 
ehauo'e of route as to be (juite unliinired. Mueh as they 
had been interested in his di''Scrfvitions on the Pamj)as 
or Australia, his lectures on New Zealand h ll on eold 
an 1 iiulitlerent ears. Besides, they were e'oiiu.r to this 
n Av and ill-rc-puted ('ountrv without entlin^iasni, with- 
out conviction, not even ol their own lice will, but 
soleK’ at the bidding of dc.^tim/. 

Of all tfu' passenixcT'S on l)oard the d//7 (fiairie, 
the most to be pitied was Lord (jlenarv.in. lie was 
laPelv to be ^een belowa He coidd not sta\’ in one 
place. Hi-; neiwous oraMm/ation v\as hiahiv exeitial, 
could not suliniit to confinement l)etwc‘en hair narrow 
bulklicads. .All day long, even all night, reicuallo ' 
of the torrents of rain and the dashing waves, In* 
stayed on tlie pooj>, some times leaning on the rail, 
SoitKtinies walkinir too and fro in f(.\ai'ish aintation. 
Iii> e}e^ wandered (< aseh >--ly ov er tlie blank horizon, 
fie <ini It, (..iti' i'K' <iiirmi5 tw rv sluirt nitt,:r\'al nt 
c!f. tr weather. It set nr. d as if he sought to ijne>tjf)n 
the voieele.^s waters ; he loneed to tear awav tlie veil (d 
fog and vapour tliat obscured his view. He could not 
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be resigned^ and liis features expressed the bitterness ol 
his grief, lie was a man of energy, till now happy 
and powerful, and deprived in a moment of power and 
haj^plness. John Mangles bore him eompany, and 
endured with him the inclemency of the weather. On 
this day Glenarvan looked more anxiously than ever at 
each point where a break in the mist enabled him to 
do so. John eaine up to him, and said, 

Your Lordship is looking out lor the land ? 
Glenarvan shook his head in dissent. 

And said the voimg captain, voii must be 

loniiiuL’: to cjuit this vose 1. \v e ought to have seen 
the liehts of Auckland thirtN-six hours ago.‘^ 

Glenarvan made no re[)lv. lie still looketl, and for 
a moment his elass was pointed towards the horizon to 
wiiuiw aiah 

'I'he land is not on that side, mv Lord/’ s.iid John 
Manuk >. L(^ok more to starho.irdd’ 

Wdiv, John?^’ replied ( jlenarva.n. am not 

lookiiui: for the land.’^ 

“ W'hat tluai, m\- Loial ' 

‘‘ M\' vaeht ! the Diinmn,'' said Gkinnaan, hotly, 
ft must he here on tlu'>e eoa'>t>, skimming these very 
\\a\es, plavima the \ ile part ol a pirate! It is here, 
Jolni; 1 am certain ol it, on the track (d \ essels between 
Australia .uul New /calami ; and 1 h.ive a presenti- 
nient tliat wt* shall lall in with hei.’’ 

‘MJod keep iis from such a ineetiiiL:;! ” 

“Why, John? 

“ ^ our Lordship forgets our jmsition. What could 
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vve do in this ship if the Duncan gave chase ? We 
could not even fly ! 

Fly, John ? 

\ es, iny Lord ; we should try in vain ! We 
should be taken, (delivered up to the mercy of those 
wretches, and Ben Joyce lias shown us that he does 
not stop at a crime! Our lives would be worth little. 
We would light to the death, of course, but after that! 
Think of I.ady Olenarvan ; think of Mary Cirant ! 

i\)or gills ! murmured (jlenarvan. ^‘^Jolm, mv 
heart is broken; and sometimes desj>air nearly masters 
me. I feel as if fresh misfortunes awaited us, and that 
Heaven itself is against us. It terrilies me ! 

You, mv Lord ? 

Not for nivself, John; hut lor tliose I low — 
whom \-(ui lo\e, aLo.’’ 

“'Keep up N’oiir heart, mv Lord,^’ said the vouna 
captain. W v niu^t not look out lor trou!)les. 'I lie 
badh', hut "'hi* make-> xune wav iRwer- 
the!es>. W ill llallev is a brute, but I am keeping niv 
eves ojK*n, and if flie coast looks d.inaerous, 1 will put 
the* ship’s head to s. a aaain. So th.it, on that -‘Cori*, 
there 1"' little or lU) danaer. Ihit as to getting aloiia'-idi* 
the IJu/nau! (hal (oibid! Alu! ll \oUr f.or(Uhip is 
bent im !<;okin<: out lor her, let if he in order to LOVe 
her a w ide i>erth.^’ 

John Mane'hswas rient. An encounter w it h the 
Du/n(iff would have bc'/n ia’al to the Maefjuitru\ 1 here 
w'as every r ason to fear such an eiuMeenieiit in the^e 
narrow cea , in wiiieh jarates eould j)ly their trade with- 
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out risk. However^ for that day at least, the yacht did 
not appear, and the sixth niglit from their departure from 
'fwofold Hay came, without the fears of John Mangles 
being realized. 

But that night was to be a night of terrors. Dark- 
ness came on almost suddenly at seven o’clock in the 
evening; the sky was very threatening. T'he sailor 
instinct rose above the stupelaetion of the drunkard, 
and aroused Wbll liallev. il(“ left his cabin, rubbed 
liis eves, and shook his great red head, d'hen he drew 
a irreat deep breath of air, as other people swallow a 
diauizht of water to reviv(‘ themselves. He examined 
tlir masts. 

'fht' wind 1 resheiu'd, and \aeruui a point more to 
the \vest\\vird, l)lew riglit lor the New Zealand coast. 

W ill I lal!e\', with inanv an oath, eallul his men, 
ti'iiinned bis topmast eordaee, and ma(b‘ all snui: 
foi- the niidit. John Al.mgles approved in sileiue. lie 
had cvU'^ed to hold <mv coiucrsation with the coarse 
Seaman; but neither (ilcnarvan nor lu' lelt the poop. 
d\vo hours alter a slid breeze came on. W ill Il.dlev 
na)k m the lower red ot ins tops<nls. d'he manamvre 
would base been a diilieult )•»!) tor i!\e men it tin* 
.MacfjiKir'h' had not earric'd a double \ard, on the 
American plan. In tael, thev heal onlv to lower the 
uj>a> r vard to bring the sail to its smallest size. 

Twc. hours pas'^ed ; tin* sea w.is rising. I'hc 
M(i(<li/ari(‘ was struck so violently that it seemed as if 
her keel h.ul touched the rocks. '1 here was no real 
danger, but the heavy vessel did not rise easily to the 
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wave. By and by the returning wave would break over 
the deck in great masses. The lx)at was washed out 
of the davits i)y the force of the water. 

John Mangles never released his watefi. Any other 
shij) would have made no account of a sea like this; 
but with this lu'avv eraft there was a danger of sinking 
by the bow, for the deek was filled at every lurch, and 
the sheet of w ater not hcanir able to escape (juieklv' by 
the scu[)pers, mieht subnuage the >hip. Jt would ha\'e 
been the w isest to j:>repare lor einereenev bv knock- 

ing out the bulwarks with an axe to laeilit.ite their 
escape, hut HaJkw' refuscxl to taki* tliis pm aution. 

(]ut a eTeater danirer was at haiul, and one that it 
was too late to prevent. 

Al)out liah'-pa^t eleven, John Mana’les and WdUon, 
who staved on deck t hroiiehoiit the gale, were siuldenly 
struck bv an unu>nal noi'^e. d'heir nautical instincts 
awoke. Jolin seized thi‘ sad»)r's hand. 

‘‘ d'he reel ! ’ ^viid he. 

^\'s/^ said WhUon ; the w ave^ brcakini: on the 
bank.^^ 

Xot more* than two eahles’ length o;] r ’ 

At hirthest ^ The land is there ! 

Joiin leaned (wertlie -ide, eaxed into the dark water, 
and called out, \\ lison, the lead ! 

The iiKistc r, jH)-,tc‘d lorw^oai, '><a'm(‘d to have no iilea 
of Ills |)os!t5on, \\'i!-o:i sr’z -d the Kod-hne, sprang to 
the fore-ch,,in^, and rlua w the lead; the rope ran out 
between his fineer'’, at tlu t’nird knot the lead stopped. 

Three fatlani.s/* cried \\ i!son. 
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Captain/' said John, running to VV^ill Ilalley, wc 
arc on the breakers." 

Whether or not he saw Ilalley shrug his shoulders 
is of very little injj)ortance. But he hurried to the 
helm, put it hard down, while Wilson leav ing the line, 
hauled at the main-to])sail braee to bring the ship to the 
wind, d'he man who was steering reeeivetl a smart l)low, 
eaul (a)uld not eomprehend tiie sudden attaek. 

^Ma t her go ! Let her gr)!" said tile voung eap- 
tain, working her to get awav ironi tlie ree ls. 

I'or hah a minute the starboard side* of the vessel 
was turned towards them, and, in sj)itc‘. of the darkness, 
)ohn eoiild di''eern a lint* of loam whieh moaned and 
'jleamed four fathoms away. 

At this moment, W ill flallev, ('omprehendliiLT the 
duineer, lost lus hcatl, flis sailors, h^oallv soldered, eould 
not umlerstand his orders, llis incoherent words, his 
eontratiietoiA t)rt!t'rs, show eti tliat this stupitl sot had 
r]ulo' lost llis self-e<'ntrol. Ht* was taken bv surprise 
at tli^‘ proximitv of the laiul, which was light miles olT, 
wiien he thought it was tiurt\' or fortv miles o*]. 'khe 
eiirreiits hat! thrown him out ol liis h.ilatiial track, and 
this miserable --la'ee of routine was lett ijuite helpless. 

Still tlu- prompt mano'u\ re ol John Maudes sue- 
eeeiL l 1 in keepme: the M(u <f!(tir:<' oil tlk* breaks rs. But 
John did'not know the position. I'or an vt lung he could 
tell !u: was <ordled in hv reels. Ihe wind blew them 
strongly towards the i*ast, and at eveiw liireli they might 
strike. 

In fact, the sou.nd ol the reef soon redouhled on tlu‘ 
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stirboard side of the how. Thcv must luff again. 
John put the helm down again and hrought her up. 
7'he breakers increased under the how of (he vessel, and 
it was necessary to put her about to regain the open 
sea. W hether she would he able to go about under 
shortened sail, and badly triinined as she was, remained 
to he seen, hut there was nothing else to he done. 

Ilvlin hard down ! (.aied John Mangles to 
Wilson. 

The Mtii'ijuarie heiian to near the new line ot rc'cts; 
in another moment tin* \\ci\es were seen da'^hing on 
sul.)nieri:ed roeks. 

It was a moment of uuwju-es^ihle anxietv. d'he 
spray was luminous^ just a< il lit up hv >U(lden })iios- 
j)!if)reseenee. 1 lie roaring' ol tla st a w.in like tla- 
\oiee ot tho>e ancient d'ritons whom poerle nutholoav 
endowed witli hie. W iKon and Midiadv hum.:' to the 
wheel with all their w'ei'j:hl. .Some ('ortlaee eav e wav, 
which uidamiered tlic loremast. It sfcnivd douhthil 
v\hether .'-he would eo about without lurthcr viamaee. 

Suddenlv the wind lei! and the \l•'.'^ei leil hack, and 
turmma" her became hopele-'^. A hieh wa\e (auoht her 
below, carried her up on tiie recN, w hv le she "tru. k with 
irreat violcm.-e. The lorcma^t came doAu witfi all tin 
iore-ntrginir. 1 he brij rv><e tw!‘e,<ind then la\ motion- 
less, heeled orer on her jjon sivlv: at «in ancle <•} ^ 

The glass of tla* skvlient laid iicen snia'-hcil lo 
jK>vvder. '{ lie ] as-cnci I's rm*hed out. Hut the w aves wa le 
sweeping the. dc' k from one -.ide tv) the other, and thcv 
dared not stay tlu-.e. Jnim Mangles knowing the ship 
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to be safely lodged in the sand^ begged them tf) return 
to their own quarters. 

Tell me the trutlq John/^ said (ilenarvan^ calmly. 
^^Thc truth, my Lord, is that we are at a stand-still. 
Whether the sea will d(*vour us is another (juestion ; 
but we i uive time to con side 
^Mt is midnight ? 

^ es, mv Loial, and we must wait for the dav.^’ 

C<in we not lower the boat?^’ 

^Mn such a sea, and in the dark, it is impossible. 
And, besides, w here (a)\dd we land ? ” 

“ W'ell, thc'U, John, let us wait for the davliirht.^^ 
Will 1 lallev, however, r<in up and tlown the dec'k 
like a manru'. llis ciX'W had recovered tlieir senses, 
and now broached a ca<k of braiuK', anti heg.ui to drink. 
J()l;n ion-saw tiiat it they l)eeame drunk, terrible scenes 
wouhl ensue. 

Tlu‘ captain t'ould not be relied tm to restrain them: 
the wi‘etch<‘tl man tore bis hair and wrung his hands. 
Ills wholt' thouehl was bis unni'-uretl cariro. 

'1 am ruiiu'd ! 1 am lost!” he would erv, as he 
ran iroin side to sule. 


John !.lanales ilid not waste time on him. lie 
armed his two tamipanitins, aiul they all held themselves 
in readiness to resist the sailors w ho were tilling tliem- 
, selve w ith" brandy, s<‘asoned with li'artui ^^ics. 

riie first of these' wretches that 
|the ladies, I will slu)ot like a dog,” saiel 

I lie sailors doubtless saw that the passcnt]^cW\vc»*e 
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dctcrniined to hold their own^ for after some attempts 
at pillage^ thev (lisa})j)eared to their ow n (jiiarters. 

John AJangles thought no more of these drunken 
rascals^ and waited im|)atientlv for the da'Aii. The ship 
was now (jiiitc motionless. The sea heeame gradually 
calmer. 'I'he wind fell. J'he hull would he safe for 
some hours yet. At daybreak John examined the 
landing-place ; the yon-yon, which was now their onI\- 
boat, would carry the erew' and the })as-engers. It 
would have to make tliree trips at least, as it t'oukl only 
hold lour. As to the (|uarrer-l)()at, it had Ixen eanicii 
away b\' the sea. 

As he was leaniiiir on the skxTiglit, thlnkiiea o\er 
the situation ol allairs, John Alangh's eouhl hear the 
ro.irimr ol tlie suil. lie trad to jiiciae (hedarkiuss, 
f le woiulereti hww far it wa^- to the laud thev lonired 
for no ie*'" tlian di'i-aded. A reel sonu-t unc'^ extends fi-r 
miles alone: tlie coast. Could their Iraerile boat hold 
out on a long trip 


the 


\\ hde .lohn wa'^ thus nmunatin anid lone in<r toi- ,i 
little lierht {roiu ih imirk\- sk\', th<' ladu--, rcKiue’ on 
him, slept in tlieir little heiths. d'lie stat lonaiv attifa!'.' 
of tlie briir en''Urr(l them sonu* hour^^ ol re}>o^r. (jlen- 
ar|j||||p|pPNl^ coiuj^anions, no ioiiLU'r (hsturhed 

e \ i i',' < re^v who were now \Mapj)ed in ,i 

refr-' he .1 rhemsel\es hv a short naj), 
^yiyoSjl^nee {v:i<:ne<i on hoaial tin- ship, hlirscli 
;^*icefii!lv on hv I bed of sand. 

::>/ four o'eloi k, the first peep of (Liwn 
tbi 'The clouds were dimly defined 
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by the pale light of the dawn. John returned to the 
(leek. The horizon was veiled with a curtain of fog. 
Some faint outUu^s were shadowed in the midst, but at 
a considerable h'efght. A slight swell still agitated the 
sea, but the more distant waves were undistinguishable 
in a motionless bank of clouds. 

John waited. 1'he light gradually increased, and 
the horizon ac(|uired a rosy hue. T1 k‘ curtain slowly 
rose over the vast watery hta'ie. ^iick reefs rose out 
of the waters, d'hen a liiu* becante defined on the belt 
of foam, and the re e!e<iined <i luminous beacon-likc' point 
behind a lov hill whit'h eoneealed the scarcely risen sun. 
'riiere wa> the land, less than nine miles oth. 

Land ho ! ” c ried John Mangles. 

!lis (oinpaiiion^, aroused b\' liis \-oice, rushed to 
the pf)o}>, and i:azed in silenee at the coast whose 
oiithiu* lav on the horizon. Whether they were 
received as fricinls oi- emanics, that coast mu<t be their 
refuge. 

“ Where is ( lallev ? asked (ilenarvan. 

I do not know, mv Lord/^ replied Joiin Mangle^^V 
“Where are the sailor, r ” ^ 

liuisible, like hiinseh.” 

Probably dead drunk, like hrmself,^^ added 
McNiibbs. ' 

iCt tluan he called, said 1 
:hem on the ship. 

Mulrady and W ilson we nt d 
and two minutes after iluv ret, 

^ empty 1 They then searched I'c 
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the hold. But found no trat?e of WilT'^kikv^^Rhif 
sailors. 


^^What! no one ? exclaimJ^ii 
Could they Ji a ve. fallen into 
Pa^ xnel. 

‘ Everything is possible/^ 3^1^^ 

who was getting 

Thci 'rinivir stern, 

the boat 

Wilson and followed to 

you. ^ ; - 

The you-yoif was goncl 




CHAPTEI^V." 

A SCRATCrf CRByf . 

Witt Hallev and his crew, taking advantage qf'tke 
darkness of night and%e sleep of the passen^^S, had 
fled with the only boat. There Could b§<'no doubt 
about it. The captain, whose dtity woubThave kept hfih 
on board till the last, had been the first to . quit the ship. ^ 

“The co^vards /'bfe off ! ” said John Mangles. 

“ Well, my Lord, the better, ^ The^ have 

spared us some trying scenes.” 

“ No doubt,” said Glenarvan ; “ b#' ■ t ■ \vt a 

captain of our own, and courageo»|v;L ^dors, 

your ‘ oiiipanions, John. Say the ’ ;d|,.'ahd WfliiBre 

ready to obey.” 

'I he Major, Paganel, Robcll, Wilson, Mulrady, 
Olbinett himself, applauded Glenarvan’s speech, and 
ranged themsedves on the deck, ready^p> execute their 
captain’s orders. 

“ What is tt^e done? ” asked Glenarvan.. 

Tlie yodng captain first glanced seaward, and then at 
the disabled niai^ of the ships, and after a few minutes’ 
cop^dferauon, saidSa* 
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I think there jire two courses open to us, my 
Lord : to raise the ship and put to sea again, or to 
reach the land on a raft, which we could easily put 
together/^ 

''If the ship can he raised, let us raise it,'^ said 
Glenarvan. " That is the better plan, is it not ? 

" Yes, inv Lord, for even if we landed safely, what 
could we do without the means of transport/^ 

"Bvall UKvins, ht us get away from the coast, 
added Paganel. New Zealand is not to he trusted/^ 

" More than tliat,'''^ said John, ‘"'we have deviated 
from our course. Halley’s carelessness has brought 
us too fu' south, that is bevoiul doubt. At noon I 
will take an oh>er\'ation ; and it, as I belie\'e, we are 
below Auckland, I will endeavour to ifit up the coast 
again with tlic* M<ic(iu<! ru-. 

“But ab(nit repairing the shij)'^^’ asked the Ladv 
Helena. 

‘‘ I do think >he has sustained nuudi ilama're, 
Matlam,'’ r<‘phecb‘''John Man-des. “ | will l!r‘-t: riy a 
jury-mast to re’pIaVe the foremast ; we can then go ou, 
slowK', It 1- true, !>ut Still we >iiall eo wln rt* we wi^h. 
Ii, liowe\er, !>y ill-luck the hull sto\e in, or il w 
cannot be >;:ot oil, then we can only '-ubnut to late, 
and yam tlie '-liore as we (MU, and gu t to Aueklaiui 
by land.’’ 

\Vb n, tlien,^^ said tla Major, " tlie (irst tiling t i 
see abat !-, tie: >tate ed' the sinp.’*’ 

( ilenarv.in , John, and Aluliady, optaied the maia 
hatcii and went down Uito tlie hold. AI>out two hum 
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drccl tons of tanned hides were very badly stowed. It 
was not very dinicult to move them, by means of tackle 
facd to the main-stay at the level of the hatch. Some 
of the bales John ordered to l)e thrown overboard to 
lighten the ship. 

After three hours of hard work, they were in a 
position to examine the bottom. Tuo of the side 
seams had o[)cncd on tlie port side, at the height of the 
a.eir!ine. As tlie JMcKyjaarir lay over on lier starboard 
port side was out ot the water, and these 
seams were*, exposed to the. air; thus no water 
could get in. Wilson soon caulked the seams, and laid 
over ih.ein a sheet ot copper, earelully nailed on. I'hey 
found le.>s than tWD (eet of water in the hold. The 
piiin[)s ('ouid easily (lis[)ose ol that, aiul make the ship 
So much the lighter. 

The keel had sutlered very little. It was j)ossihle 
that a |iort!()n oi the laKe keel mieht I’emain fixed in 
ihe saiul, hut that eouid be di>peii>ed with. 

Wilson, after hasiue; examined the interior of the 
ship, i . ok a plunge to ascertain her j)o>ition as regarded 
the ccej) ater. 

I'he .MiuufNay'ic^ h.cr how turned to \.X.K., had 
struek on a hemk ol shiitme sand 0 ! v( r\' >tee}) lorma- 
tioii. 'The lower fore-jent and two-thirds ol her keel 
were kleeplv embedded in it. 1'iie rest of the ship, viwbt 
to the ^ter^.„-post , was iioaling in live ialho>ms oi water. 
; Ihe rudder was therefore (juite free, and able to work. 
John thougiit it museee^sarv to stn ngthen it, all the 
toore as it was ready for use at aiiv moment. 
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The tide does not rise very higli in the Pacihc, but 
John Mangles counted on tlie flood to float the 
Macquarie. The sliip had struck about an hour before 
high water. From the moment when the ebb was per- 
ceptible^ the ship heeled more and more at low water. 
About six in the morning she attained her greatest angle 
of inclination^ and it seemetl theiefore useless to stay 
her by means of tiin!)ers; bv not doing so, they could 
retain on board the yards and other spars which John 
intended to use for rigiring a jury-mast. ' 

d'hev had now only to makc‘ the necessary arr' 
ments for getting the ship ofl'. It was a long and 
laborious atlair ; it was r\idcntlv impossible' to b<' 
ready for the high tide at a (juarter past neon. All 
the\' coultl do hv that time \sas to judge how the brig 
W(,Hild heliave, iiow that sIk* was lighteiieth w hen tlie 
tide c. line; atu! then In the time th(' tide flowed again 
they could make another attempt. 

All haiuls to work ! ('ried John Mangle-.. 

J fis new ly-enhsted crew were at his orders. 

'fhe tirst thing was to furl the ‘'ai!-. d he Afaj.)!, 
Rolicrt. and Ikigauel, diieeted by \\ ilson, went up I ) 
tlie ma.in-\ard. d he mam-toj^sail '-plead to thewnu! 
would ha\ e interfered with the work of floating her (»th 
It was aii'-oliirv-ly ne<'es^ar\ to furl it, atid alter a fa'-lnon 
It was done. i hen after a t<*dious aiul pamiul '-ti uggl' 
tr) nn.K < listojned j!and'>, the ta'^k wa'> aee* nnph-ht a. 
Idle \ounir Robert, aeti\e as a eat, and fearless ,17 
a sh;j»-ho\', had hc<fj a great lielj) in this tiiiiieult 
operation. 
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The next care was to moor an anchor, perhaps two, 
astern ol the ship, and in the direction of the keel. The 
drag on these anchors would help to haul her off at 
high tide. With the assistance of a boat this is not a 
didicuit inanceuvrc ; an anclior is taken l)y the boat 
and moored at a convenient place previouslv decided on. 
But in this instance no boat was available, and the want 
must be supplied. 

Glenarvan was (juite sailor enough to understand 
the necessity of these operations. An anchor must 
be nj(jorcd to extricate a ship that struck at low' 
water. 

ikit w ithout a l)oat, how can it be done r said 
lie to Joint, 

\\\* w ill use the broken foremast; and tlu‘ empty 
!)arrcK.” said the voung c.iptam. It will be a dilFi- 
ciilt job, but not impossible, for tin* >; are 

small ; i)ut once moored, \ believe they will not 
looscit 

Well, John, do not let us lose timed^ 

]'A’( rvlxjilv', sailors and jemx iiners, w ere called, on 
(leek ; every oiu* lent a b.md. d be rigeanc' that still 
held the bnaanavt had to be eut a wav with .i\es. 'Idu_‘ 
lower ma^^t bad broktai oO low down, so tluit the 
stacnu: was easily removaal. John M angles projtttscd 
to usv tins stage as a ralt. lie sn-^cuned it bv means 
of cnipiy l)arre!s,aml so enalthal it to e,irrv his arudrors. 
A seull was lifted to it, so that n etniUl he steered. 
1 he ehh-iule would of itself carrv them astern of the 
ktig; and then, when the anchors were lowered, it 
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would i)(‘ easy to return to the ship, hauling on the rope 
that stretched from the deck. 

The work was lialf-coinpleted when the sun ap- 
proached the meridian. John Mangles left Glcnarvan 
to linish the preparations, and turned his own attention 
to ascertaining their position. This uas a very im- 
portant j^oint. i'ortunately John had found in Will 
Mallev's room, aloiuxwith an almanack of the (Greenwich 
Observatorv, a \erv tlirtv sextant, l)iit sulfieient to take 
tile oh-Servation. Ileele.ined it and hroiii^lit it on deck. 

'i'his instrument, l)v a series of moveable mirrors, 
brines the suids image to the horizon at the moment 
of Loeatest altitude. It uill he rc'adilv imchavstood that 
to do this, the eve-piece of tiu' ^extant niii'-t he <id- 
justed to the true horizon — nameh', the Ime whei'e skv 
and water join. IJut here, in tiie verv place of the trie 
hori’zon, the land stretched out m a long promontorv 
towartis t!)(^ north, atnl mt<T{)osing h< tueen tIu ohsta ver 
and the point of ohservation, rendered tlie instnmien: 
useless. 

In siu'h a case, tlie ditlienltv is met hy ^-ul.)St it nt lu ; 
an artiljei.d liori/on. It i-> u-uallv a hat di>h tilled witi- 
iner('urv, above wluJi the apjiaratU'- i-* uad. dd.- 
URTcurv furni^fies a peril i t hoti/.ont.Li mirror. 

John had no mercurv on hoard, hut he supplied it' 
place hv a tuh filed u:fh liipiid tar, u.hosc surl.et 
sufiiCM nt!v n tlecaed tlie ill! I'Ot' oi the sun. 

He knc’.v alreadv his loinntude, heima on the* wi-t 
coast of Nev'. /< aland. 'I his was fortumite, for noi 
havinir a c hronoinetc r, he could not have I’aleulated it. 
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lie now only wanted the latitude, and he was soon in 
j)()Sition to hnd it. 

Ity means of the sextant he took the meridian 
ahitiule of the sun al)ove the laaizon. Tliis lie found 
lo he 68^' 30'; therelore, the distanee of tlie sun from 
tlie zenith must he 21^’ 30", as tlu'Se nuinhers together 
make up 90'"'. On that day — rehruary grtl — the surds 
(leelinatlon ireing 16'' 30' hy the’ alm.inaek, hv addln'i 
that distanee to tlu' 2 i 3c/, the re>ult is 38*', whieli is 
t!u‘ latitude. 

'fims tlie jiosition of the iMa<'(///aric was longi- 
tude 171^ 13 ^ kititiuh; yS'h exeept insernlii-.. aiit errors 
rL'^ufriUL’' iroin the iinper(e( t ion of the instrument, and 
m‘ \', hie!) no ac '-uint eould he taken. 

On eon, sidling Jolm>t<in's map. whieh l‘agane! 
hoU'jht at Kden, John Maie.’.le^ j)ereeived tiiat tlux' luld 
hueii wnc'ed a.t the oj)onii'.g el A(itea ikiv', below 
OaliiKi l\>mt, on tlu'eoasioj Aueklaiul ri‘o\ inet‘. ') he 
eil\' of Aueldand being on the 37th parallel, the Mm- 
1-- a deert'u te,<) far ->'>uth. .'so that the\' had to 
mala ;i daua e ol northin': to reaeh tile rapilal 0} New 
/ad, Old. 


“Oh,” said (ilenauan, “that m mahin-..:! 

Nethine: at sea.” Paeam 1 la inaiked, “ imt h\ land 
jit would he a tiedsome yrunu -e.” 

( ''i tanil) saui John AI, males. “ .md theialeia' 
|we sitai! do <aii that m.m i .m do, to iloat tin A/io -///a/ .a .” 

I 


position aseort. lined, operations proeeethedi. 


At 


112.15 j)an., the tide \\as lull, John I'oiild not in. ike 
ft^e of ir, as his aneliors were m>l vc't put ilown. 
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But he watclicd the JMacf/aarie with great anxietv. 
Would the title be able to float her? I'hat (juestion 
would be deeided in flee minutes. 

'Fhey waited. Some creaking stniiuis were heard ; 
thev' resulted, if not from the rising of lua* keel, at any 
rate from a straining of her timbers. John augured 
ho|)efu]l\' for tiu* following tide, but for this time she 
did not stir. 

lliev lal)oured on * at two o’clock the r.dt wiis 
ready. Idie holding' anchor was put on it. Jt)hn and 
Wilson accompanied it, basing first made fast a line In 
the ship\> stern. 

d'lic ebb earned them out and tlus' dropped the 
anchor in ten fathoms w.iter, half a ('a!)lc’s haerf!, 
from the ''hip. It held well, and the rait returned to th 
ship. 

Next came the c rear l)ow-anehor. d'be\' lowered i’ 
with siuiie difticultv. d'bc raft started aeam, and sooe 
tile '-econd anchor was moortal bt hiutl the fir^vt i, 
fifteen fathoms. 'riien hanimrr bv the eabic the 
renamed the sliij*. 

'Idicoaidr and the line were lixeti to t he \s indl.i'^-, 
and tliev waned for the next tide- which would f)C(,; 
ai;o!it one oh fx k in the morning. It wa'> then - 
in tile e\ eni nn. 

Jolni M anr:!<-''> compiimented hi^ sjdors, .nui t 
IbaLCincl that wifli (Oiiranc and i.ojod hehasiou!', '• 
imnht rne to he .i 'piai termaster. 

M. OHnnett has me msen hi-> assistance m wi' -.- 
iH'/ctit the arraneement-., returm-d to tlie nalfe'v'. If 
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had j)iTpared a rcTrcsliing repast which was very 
scasonahic. 1 he crew had robust aj'jpetites, which 
were I idly satisfied, and all h it their strength renewed 
for further exertion. 

After dinner John Mangles took the final precau- 
tions to cai'^nre the success of the opcaaition. Nothing 
must he omitted when a shij) is to he L^ot oil. In some 
eases the attempt fads for want of a little more liiditcn- 
iiiLS and tlu* canhedded keel cannot Icaica* its sandv 
hrd. 

Jolin Mans'les had ordercal a gre-at pait of the nu*r- 
e'haiuli^e to l)e thrown overboard to leahtcu the ship, hut 
he‘ la niainder of the- hales, tin* Iumvv spars, and spare 
V aids, to'2< ther with sonu’ tons of jjjer iron whicdi 
lormed. hei' halla^t. weia* earraa! to the* '-tern to hicilitate 
the I'awine’' <d lu r lore part. WiNmu and Mnlradv 
,ih:. roi!e(i to tile stern iMiinhcr (d barrels wharh thev 
!;iled itii watei'. to t TV and. rai'-v her how. It wa'^ 
midns’.ht when all w.is tlni'-liMl. d he- crew were ipiite 
tiredl at, wlm h wa^ indortnn.ite, for c\erv arm would 
he ne(i!ed at the- wiihila-'-; and ihm inspired Jo.hn 
Nlenedes witii a mw r<-^olut u >’.1 . 

i\t thm moment tlu- wind dropped. It se.uaa-lv 
stirred tiic rij'jde-- on tilt- -oarlare ol tlu waves. Jolin 
nhsei v);) ’ the lioii/on ri Ui.irki'd that the w md wu'^ v eer- 
ing to tlie olil (ju. liter of north-W' st. A sailor is never 
deceived h\' the .irramren u nt andl i ofou- of (he ( fond- 
h,ink. \\ il'em and Mnhad\ shaod tile opinion o! 
dieir captain. 

John AI iiudcs rejiorteil his oh^-ervation to (lienar- 
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van, and proposed to postpone attempting to float the 
vessel till next day. 

And I will tell you why/^ said he. First of all, 
we are all tired out, and to lloat the ship we shall need 
all our strength. Secondly, even when we get her ofl', 
we could not handle her in tlic midst of the breakers in 
midnight darkness ? Far better to wait for the morn- 
ing. But I have another reason which prompts me to 
wait. The wind promises to help us, and 1 think it 
wise to take advantage of it. I want it to drive the old 
hull astern while the tide lilts her up. To-morrow, if I 
am not verv iiukIi mistaken, we shall get a l)reeze irom 
the N.E., and he able to hoist a sail or two, which w ill 
greatly help the sliiiu^^ 

Idiis re<isonin<_r was cr)iu:lusivc c\an to (iknarvan 
and Paganel, the two imi)atient ones on board, and the 
operation was deferred till the morrow . 

The night passed <|uirtl\-, a regular watch havimi 
been ap|)ointcd, esj)eeially to keep an eve on (he 
anchors. 

Dav appeared, and John M.ingle-^Nvxpeetatious wm 
realized. A [)rettv strong hre(‘/e was getting uj) iroia 
xN.X.F. Thi^ was a ino>t important aiti, aiul the 
service of the eiawv w.is put in immediate requisition. 
Robert, Wilson, and Mulrady mounted the mainmasf, 
while the Major, Faganel, and Cileiiarvan stood below, 
ready to assist in unfurling the sails at the rigiu 
moment. 

It wa-v 9 a.m., and would not be high tide for soinr 
hours. But the time was not lost, John took the 
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opportunity to fix up his jury-inast, as the foremast 
was wanting. If once the ship would floaty this would 
enable him to keep out from those dangerous shores. 

Lady Helena and Mary Grant lent a helping hand, 
delighted to toil for the common safety; and before 
noon, the rigging was con^pleted ; and deficient as the 
Maajuaric might he in point of elegance, she was at 
least in sailing condition, provided they did not venture 
out with her tt)o far from the coast. 

The hour for the great experiment was at hand. A 
fever of imj>atieuee kept evervoue on the strain. No 
one spoke ; they watched John and waited for his orders. 

John Mangles leaning on the rail of the forecastle 
\vat('hctl the tide. I le east an uneasy glance at the cable 
and the line as they strained and stretched. 

At one o’clock the sea attained its highest point. 
It was stead at that point when tlierc is neitlier ebb 
nor ilr)\v. 'riicrc was not a moment to lose. The 
|niaiiis*iil and maintopsail were spread to the breeze, 
and i)aekvd on the ma^t as thewiiul filled tliem. 
d'o tlie Cvi]>stan 1 crieil John. 

It was a capstan furnished with levers, like fire- 
I engines, Glenar\ an, Midr.idv, Robert on one side, 

; Paganel, the Major, and ()ll)inett on the otlier, bore on 
the levers wlhcli moved tlu' maelmu'rv. At the same 
time John and Wilson added tlieir ellorts to those of 
their eoinpanions. 

‘Hhdl away, bovs ! cried the voimg captain, ‘Lind 
[all together.^^ 

The cable and the line stretched under the powerful 
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action of the capstan. The anchors held well and did 
not drag. 

They must succeed^ if at all^ speedily. The tide 
remained full onlv a few miiuites^ and the level would 
soon fall. 

Tlieir efforts were redoubled, the wind blew strongly 
and urged the sails against the masts. Idle hull 
trembled. The brig seemed on the verge of rising. 
Perhaps one arm more would do it. 

Helena! Marv ! cried (ilenarvan. 

7'he two young women came and joined their efforts 
to those of their companions. The capstan uave 
another click. But that was all. Tlu‘ brig was 
motionless, 'fhe etlort was a failure. The ebb was 
already commencing, and it was clear that even with 
the help of wind and tide, this crew were une(|iial to the 
task offh/ating the ship. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH CANNIHAUSM IS TH I- ORKTICALLY TRl-ATKD. 

'riiK first nu ans of (kliveraiuc John Mangles tried had 
faik'd, 1 'Ik* second inu'^t i)e‘ put to tlie test without 
cklav. It was evident that raising tile Mnctjtiarte was 
ait of the ([uestion, and no less e\ ideiit that she must 
])(■ abandoned. Waiting on hoard for succour that 
iniudit never come, would have been imprudence and 
i)l!v. Hefore the arrival <)( a chance vessel on the 
scene the Ma> (juarie would have hroken up. 'Fhe next 
storm, or even a higli tide raised hv the w inds from sea- 
ward, would roll it on the sands, break it up into 
splinteis, and scatter them on the shore. John was 
anxious to re<ich the land heiore this inevitable con- 
summation. 

He proposed to construct a raft strong enough to 
carry the passengers, and a sufticient quantity ol pro- 
visions, to the coast ot New Z^xdand. 

There was no time for liiscussion. the work was to 
[ be set about at once, and they had nnide considerable 
[progress when night came and interriqited them. 

Towards eight oVdoek in the evening, after supper, 
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while Lady Helena and Mary Grant slept in their 
berths, Pagancl and his friends conversed on serious 
matters as they walked up and down the deck. 
Robert had chosen to stay with them. 7'he brave boy 
listened with all his ears, ready to be of use, and willing 
to enlist in any perilous adventure. 

Paganel asked John Mangles whether the raft could 
not follow the coast as hir as Auckland, instead of 
landing its freight on the coast. 

John rej)Iied that the voyage was impossible with 
such an unmanageable craft. 

And what we cannot do on a raft, could have been 
done in the ship^s boat r 

Yes, if necessary,^’ answered John; ^M)ut we 
should have had to sail by day and anchor at night. 

T hen those w retches who abaiuioned us '' 

Oh ! as for thein,'^ said John, they were drunk, 
and in the darkness I liave no doubt they paid for tluir 
cowardice witl\ their liws.'^ 

So much the worse lor them and for us,^^ rcjdiril 
Patman el ; lor the boat vuadd have been very uscfnl 
to us.'' 

What would you have, Paganel? Tlu* raft will 
brine’ us to the sliorc/' said (ilcnar\an. 

Lhe very tiling I would fain avoid!’' (xclaimcd the 
gengra[>!icr. 

\V hat ! do von think another twenty miles alter 
crossi’ig the Pampas and Australia, can have any 
teirors for us, hardened as we ari* fo fatigue ? 

My friend/' replietl Paganel, ** I do not call in 
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question our courage nor the bravery of our friends. 
Twenty miles would be nothing in any other country 
than New Zealand. You cannot suspect me of faint- 
heartedness. I vvas the first to persuade you to cross 
Aaierica and Australia. But here the case is different. 

I repeat, anything is better than to venture into this 
treacherous country.^^ 

Anything is better, in my judgment,^^ said John 
Maiudes, tlian braving certain destruction on a stranded 
vessel’’ 

What is there so formidable in New Zealand?” 
asked (denarvan. 

I'he savages,” said I’aganel. 

d'he savages !” repeated ( ilenarvan. Can wc not 
: avoid them by keeping to the shore? But in any case 
; uliat have we to fear? surelv two resolute and well- 
ai'ined lairo()eans need not give a thought to an attack 
hy a handful of miserable beings.” 

PaeaiK;! shook his head. 

In this case there are no miserable beings to con- 
tend vitli. The New Zealanders are a powerful race, 
who are rebelling against Knglish rule, wlio fight the 
invaders, and often beat them, and who always eat 
them ! ” 

C’annibals ! ” exclaimed Robert, cannibals ? ” 
Then they heard him whi>j)er, xMy sister! Lady 
■ Ilelcna.” 

Don’t frighten yourself, mv hoy,” ^^aid Clenarvan ; 
‘^our friend Paganel exaggenites.” 

from it,” rejoined Baganel. ^'Robert has 
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Ij^ncealing the trut^h froth’ The New Zealanders 

[ am J&e'lhpst^c^ the mort bloodthirsty, of all 

cannibals. Tlhey^^d^ all that come within their 

power. War is to them a chase for savoury game 
(called man), and, after all, that is the only logical war. 
Europeans kill their foes and bury them, and as niv 
countryman Tousscnel has very well expressed it, our 
^ievance is not so much that they roast their enemies 
after killing them, as that they kill them before they 
are willing to die/^ 

PaganeV^ said the Major, that is food for dis- 
cussion, but this is not the time. Logical as it may Ik 
to eat men, we prefer not to be eaten. Hut how is it 
that Christianity has not destroyed cannibar'sm ? ” 

Do you imagine that all the New Zealanders arc 
Christians ? replied Paganel. ** The Christians are a 
small minority; and die missionaries are still frcqucntlv 
victims to these wretches. Only last yc;ir tlu* Revere nfi 
Mr. V^olkef was marty.vJ with horrible crueltv. Tlu 
Maorics hanged him. The. women picked (nit his 
eyes. His murderers drank his blood and ate his brains. 
This murder was perpetraiec}; in 1H64 at Opotiki, a ivw 
miles from Aucklanfi, under' |}ie eyes, so to speak, of 
the English authoriltcs. Mjr trends, it takes ceiitunrs 
to change the a race. ' What the Maoriis 

have bcmtfiejrt^U continue to he. Thcirjiiston 
is a el|||9»idl|' OT blo^shed.^ How many crews thev 
have ma<«ac't^ and detoured, from Tasmain’s sailors tu 
the magnei^f ,the And it is not the flesh of 
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man that has whetted thdr appetite. 
the arrival of the Europeans, the New Zealande^^ 
[gratified their desires at the cost of murder. Travellers 
[who have lived among them have witnessed cahnibal 
[feasts, where the guests were eager for delicate morsels, 
such as the flesh of women and children 1 

^'Bah!^* said the Major, ^^half those travellers^ 
tales are the fruit of imagination. People like to tell 
of their hair-breadth escapes from dangerous countries 
and cannibal appetites/^ 

I allow for exaggeration,^^ said Paganel; ^M)ut we 
have the authority of trustworthy persons, the mis- 
sionaries Kendal and Marsden, Captains Dillon, D'Ur- 
ville, Laplace, and many more; and I believe their 
narratives— -I cannot but believe them. The New 
Zealanders are cruel by nature. On the death of a 
chief, they ofler up human sacrifices, and in so doing 
1 imagine that they propitiate the dead man, who might 
[injure the living, and at the same time furnish him with 
servants in the other world ! But the custom of eating 
these posthumous servants after having massacred 
them, is probably due more to animal appetite than to 
superstition/^ 

Still, said John Mangles, I fancy that super- 
stition docs play a part in scenes of cannibalism ; and 
therefore, when the religion changes, the customs ought 
to change also/' 

Very good, friend John,'^ replied Paganel. ^^But 
that involves the question of the origin of man-eating. 
Was it religion, or was It luingcr, that first promptod 
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men to devour each other ? It would be idle to discuss 
that point now. Why incn arc cannibals is a disputed 
point. The fact that they are so is a disagreeable 
reality^ which we have to face as best we can.^^ 

Paganel was right. Cannibalism has become a 
fixed fact in New Zealand, as it is in the Fijis, and 
in Torres Strait. Superstition is no doubt partly to 
blame, but cannibalism is certainly owing to the fact 
that there are moments when game is scarce and 
hunger great. The savages began by eating human 
flesh to appease the demands of an appetite rarely 
satiated ; subsequently, the priests regulated and sanc- 
tified the monstrous custom. What was a meal, was 
raised to the dignitv of a ceremony, that is all. 

Besides, in the eyes of the Maories, nothing is mon, 
natural than to eat one another, 'i'lie missionaries 
often questioned them about cannibalisu). I'hey askc<i 
them why they devoured their brothers. To which tin 
chiefs made answer, that fish ate fi^Il, dogs eat nun, 
men eat dogs, and dogs eat one another. Even thr 
Maori mythology has a legend of a gf)il w ho ate anotli* : 
god ; and w itli such a precedent, who could rtsi-r 
eating his neighhour ? 

Another strange notif)n is that in eating a dead 
enemy they consume his spiritual being, and so inlunt 
his soul, liis strength, and hi< l)ravery, which they hold 
are specially lodged in the brain. This accounts 
the fact that the brain figures in tlicir feasts as du 
choicest delicacy, and is idfercd to the most honoured 
guest. 
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But while he acknowledged all this^ Paganei main- 
tained, not without a show of reason, that sensuality, 
ind especially hunger, was the first cause of cannibalism 
^mong the New Zealanders, and not only among the 
Polynesian races, but also among the savages of 
Europe. 

For/^ said he, cannibalism was long prevalent 
unong the ancestors of the most civilized people, and 
especially (if the Major will not think me personal) 
among the Scotch/' 

Really,"^ said McNabbs. 

Yes, Major,'’ replied Paganei. ^Mf you read 
certain passages of Saint Jerome on the Auicoli of 
Scotland, you will see what he thought of vour fore- 
fathers. And without going so far back as historic 
times, under the reign of Elizabeth, when Shakspearc 
was dreaming out his Shylock, a Scotch bandit, Sawney 
Bean, was exceuted for the crime of eannibahsm. Was 
it religion that prompted him to cannibalism ? No! it 
was hunger." 

Hunger? " said John Mangles, 
lunger!" repeated Paganei ; 'M)ut, above all, the 
neeessity of the carnivorous appetite of replaeing the 
bodily waste, by the azote contained in animal tissues, 
The lungs are satisfied with a provision of veiretabic 
and fariiuceous food. Hut to he strong anti active, the 
body must be supplied with those plastic elements that 
renew the muscles. Until the Maorics become members 
of the Vegetarian Association they will cat meat, llRid 
human flesh as meat." 
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^^Why not animal flesh? asked Glenarvan. 

Because they have no animals/^ replied Paganel ; 
^^and that ought to be taken into account^ not to 
extenuate^ but to explain, their cannibal habits. Quad- 
rupeds, and even birds, are rare on these inhospitable 
shores, so that the Maories have always eaten human 
flesh. There arc even ^ man-eating seasons/ as there 
arc in civilized countries hunting seasons. Then begin 
the great wars, and whole tribes are served up on the 
tables of the conquerors.^^ 

Well, then,^^ said GIenar\Mn, '^according to your 
mode of reasoning, Paganel, cannibalism will not cease 
in New Zealand until her pastures teem with sheej) 
and oxen,** 

Evidently, iny dear Lord; and even then it will 
take years to wean them from Maori flesh, wliich they 
prefer to all others ; for the children w ill still liave a 
relish for what their fathers so highly appreciated. 
Accordine to them it tastes like pork, with even more 
flavour. As to white mciPs flesi), they d</ not like it 
so well, because the wliites cat .salt with their food, 
which gives a peculiar flavour, not to the taste of con- 
noisseurs/' 

They are dainty,^' said the Major. But, black 
or white, do they eat it raw, or cook it ? 

^^Why? what is tluic to you, .Mr. McNabbs ? *’ 
cried RobiTt. 

^^W)]at is that to me ! exclaimed the Major; 
earnestly. *Mf f am to makt* a meal lor a cannibal, I 
should prefer Ix/mg cooked.^^ 
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Why?^' 

Because then I should be sure of not being eaten 

alive 

Very good, Major/^ said Paganel ; but suppose 
they cooked you alive? 

The fact is,” answered the Major, I would not 
2;ivc half-a-crovvii for the choice ! ” 

Well, McNabbs, if it will comfort you, you may 
as well be told — the New Zealanders do not eat flesh 
without cooking or smoking it. They are very clever 
and experienced in cookery. For my part, I very much 
dislike the idea of being eaten ! The idea of ending 
one^s life in the maw of a saviige ! bah ! ” 

The conclusion of all,^^ said John Mangles, 
that we must not fall into their hands. Let us hope 
that one day Christianity will abolish all these monstrous 
custoinsd^ 

Yes, we must hope so,'^ replied Paganel ; but, 
belie e me, a savage who has tasted human flesh, is not 
easilv |)ersuaded to forego it. I will relate two facts 
which prove itd^ 

By all means let us have the facts, Paganel,’* said 
Glenarvan. 

'‘'fhe first is narrated in the chronicles of the 
Jesuit Society in Bnizil. A Portuguese missionary was 
one day visiting an old lhazilian woman who was very 
ill. She had only a few days to live. The Jesuit in- 
culcated the truths of religion, which the dying woman 
accepted without ol)jcction. Then having attended to 
her spiritual wants, he bethoiight hunseU of her bodily 
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needs, and offered lier some European delicacies. 
^ Alas,^ said she, ^ my digestion is too weak to bear any 
kind of food. There is only one thing I could ffincy, 
and nobodv here could get it for wc/ ^ What is it?^ 
asked the Jesuit. 'Ah! my son/ said she, ' it is tlu* 
hand of a little boy ! I feel as if I should enjvy 
munching the little bones 1 ^ 

"Horrid! but I wonder is it so very nice?^^ said 
Robert. 

" My second tale will answer vou, niy boy,^' said 
Paganel. " One day a missionary was reprf)vi?nr ^ 
cannibal for tlie horrible custom, so abhorrent to Chhl’s 
laws, of eating human llesh ! 'And beside,' said he, 'it 
must !)e so nasty 1 ' ' Oh ! fatlier,’ said the savairi , 

looking greedily at the missionary, ' sav that God forbids 
it ! 1'hat is a reason for what you tell us. But don't 
say it is nasty! If you had only tasted it ! .... 
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CHAPTER VIL 

IN WHICH THEY ARRIVE IM THE COUNTRY THEY 
SHOULD HAVE SHUNNED. 

Pauanel’s facts were indisputable. The cruelty of 
the New Zealanders was beyond a doubt, therefore it 
was dangerous to land. But had the danger been a 
huiuiredfold greater, it bad to be faced. John Mangles 
felt the necessity of leaving without delay a vessel 
doomed to certain and speetly destruction. Tiicre were 
two dangers, o?k* certain and the otlier proliable, l)ut no 
one could hesitate between them. 

As to their chance of being picked up by a passing 
vcs>el, tlu‘y could not reasonably hope for it. 1 he 
Mav<iu(n‘ic was not in the track of ships bound to New 
Zealand. 'I'hey keep further north for Auckland, 
farther south for New Plymouth, and the ship had 
struck just between thc^e two points, on the desert 
region of ' the shores of Ika-na-Mani, a dangerous, 
dillicult coast, and infested hv desperate characters. 

When shall wc get awav ? asked (ilenarvan. 

‘‘ ro-morro\v morning at ten o\'IcK'k,'' replied John 
Mangles, ^^'hc tide will then turn and carry us to 
land.'^ 
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Next day, February 5 , at eight o’clock, the raft was 
finished. John had given all his attention to the 
building of this structure. 7'he fore-yard which did 
very w’ell for mooring the anchors, was quite inadequate 
to the transport of passengers and provisions. What 
was needed was a strong, manageable raft, that would 
resist the force of the waves during a passage of nine 
miles. Nothing but the masts could supply suitable 
materials. 

Wilson and Mulrady set to work ; the rigging was 
cut clear, and the mainmast, chopped away at the base, 
fell over the starboard rail, which crashed under its 
weight. The Macfjuarie was thus razeed like a pontoon. 

When the lower mast, the topmasts, and the royals 
were sawn and split, the principal pieces of the raft 
were ready. 'Fhey were tlicn joined to the fragments 
of the foremast, and the whole was fastened securelv 
together. John took the precaution to place in tK j 
interstices half-a-dozen empty barrels, which would raix 
the structure al)ove the level of the water. 

On this strong foundation, Wilson laid a kind d 
floor in open work, made of the gratings off the hatclu N 
The spray could then dash on the raft w ithout staying 
there, and the passengers would be kept dry, lu aJ- 
dition to this, the hose-pipes firmly lashed togctlk: 
formed a kind of circular barrier which |)rotecteil the 
deck from the waves. 

That morning, John seeing that the wind was in 
their favour, rigged up the royal-yard in the middle oi 
the raft as a mast. It was stayed with shrouds, anJ 
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carried a makeshift sail. A large broad-bladed oar was 
fixed behind, to act as a rudder in case the wind was 
sufficient to require it. I'he greatest pains had been 
expended on strengthening the raft to resist the force 
of the waves, but the question remained whether, in the 
event of a change of wind, they could steer, or indeed, 
whether they could hope ever to reach the land. 

At nine o^clock they began to load. First came 
the provisions, in quantity suflieient to last till they 
should reach Auckland, for they could not count on 
the productions of this barren region. 

OlbinetFs stores furnished some preserved meat 
which remained of the purchase made for their voyage 
in the Macquarie, This was but a scanty resource. 
They had to fall back on the coarse viands of the ship ; 
sea biscuits of inferior quality, and two casks of salt 
fish. I'he steward was fpiitc crestrallen. 

These provisions were put into hermetically sealed 
cases, staunch and safe fr(»m sea water, and then 
low ered on to the raft and strongly lashed to the foot of 
tile mast. The arms and ammunition were piled in a 
idry corner. Fortunately the travellers were well armed 
with carbines and revolvers. 

t A holding anchor was also put on l)oard in case 
John should be unable to make the land in one tide, 
pnd would Itave to seek moorings. 

At ten o’clock the tide turned. The breeze blew 
Jcntly from the north-east, and a slight swell rocked 
he frail craft. 

Arc wc ready ? ” asked John. 
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^^AII ready, captain,^*^ answered Wilson. 

All aboard ! cried John. 

Lady Helena and Mary Grant descended by a rojx 
ladder, and took their station at the foot of the mas 
on the cases of provisions, their conij)anions near them 
Wilson took the helm. John stood by the tackle, aiK 
Mulrady cut the line which held the raft to the ship'; 
side. 

The sail was spread, and the frail structure eon,, 
mcnced its progress towards the land, aided by 
and tide, d'hc coast was about nine miles ofl*, a tli;. 
tance that a Ix^it witli good oars would have ac con,. 
plished in three hours. But with a raft allowance nil s: 
be made. If the wind held, tlicy might reach t!u‘ Lini 
in one fide. Hut if the l^recze died awav, the ebb woiiL 
carry them away from the shore, and they wouiJ !i 
com[H-llcd to anchor and wait for the next tide, a soii ri> 
consideration, and one that filled Jotin Mangles a 1:1 
anxiety. 

Still he hoped to succeed. The wind iresluii ' 
d'he tide had turned at ten oVdoek, and by three cu. 
must either make the land or anchor, to save thenweivo 
from l)eine c arried out to sea, d’hev made a good 
Little by little flu* black heads of the reels aiul ti; 
yellow lianks of sand disappeared under the sweihn: 
tide. Kxtreme watchfulness and jH:rleet skill, 
necessarv to avoid th<*sc siihmerewd rocks, and > 
hark tlrat did not readily answer ni tlie helm, and 
constantly broke off. 

At noon they were still five miles from shore. ^ 
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! tolerably clear sky allowed them to make out the prin- 
cipal features of the land. In the north-cast rose a 
nioiiotain about 2500 feet high^ wliose sharply defined 
outline was exactly like the grinning hiee of a monkey 
turned towards the sky. It was ihrongia^ which the 
niap tiave as exactly on the 38th parallel. 

At half-past twelve, Paganel remarked tiiat all the 
rocks had disappeared under the rising tide. 

All hut one/^ answ^ered Ladv' Helena. 

W hich, Madame ? asked I’aganel. 

^^’I'lu re,^^ replied slu‘, pointing to a black speck a 
uiilc od. 

Yes, indeed/^ said Paganel. la’t us try to 

ascertain its position, so as not to get too ne«ir it, for 
the sea w ill soon conceal it.^* 

‘Ht is exactly in a line w'ith the northern slope of 
the mountain,'’ saiil Jolm Mangles. Wilson, mind 
veil eive it a wide berth.'' 

V s, captain,” answered the sailor, throwing liis 
wlinie Weuilit on tile great oar that steered tlie ralt. 

In halt an hour thev liad made half a mile. Ihit, 
straiurc to sav, the black iioint still rose .ihove the 
waves 

John looked attentively, and in order to make it out, 
hoiTowed Paganel’s telescope. 

‘'That is no reef," said he, after a moment ; "it is 
j something floating, which rises ami falls with the 
swell." 

" Is it part of the mast of tlte Maajuaric answered 
Lady Helena, 
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No/^ said Glciiarvaii, ^Gioiie of her timbers cou^ 
have come so far/^ 

^^Stay!’^ said John Mangles; know it! It j\ 
the boat/^ 

^‘^The ship's boat ! " exclaimed Glenarvan. 

^^Yes, mv Lord. The ship's boat, keel up." 

The unfortunate creatures/' cried I.ady Melnia 
they have perished ! " 

Yes, Madame," replied John Mangles, they nuisr 
have perished, for in tile midst of these breakers in a !K‘a\i 
swell on that pitchy night, they ran to certain deatii.’^ 

May G(.>d have mercy on them ! " miirnmaj 
Mary Grant. 

For a few minutes the passengers were silcmt. Thr 
gazed at the frail craft as they drew near it. It 
evidently liave capsized about four miles from tlie.^h /iv^ 
and not one of the crew could have es(‘apcd. 

Ijiit this i}oat may be of use to us," said Glenarva.n, 

That is true," answered John Mangles. “ x^icp 
her up, Wilson." 

The direction was slightly changed, but the Ijca’: 
fell gradually, and it was two hours before they rcacicJ | 
the boat. 

Mulrady, stationed forward, fended olV the blow ,cii 'J 
tlic you-you fell ahmgside. 

Empty ?^' asked John Mangles. 

Yes, captain," answered the sailor, the b > 
emptv, and all its seams are open. It is of no 
to us." 

No use at all } " said McNabbs. 
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None at all/^ said John Mangles. It is good 
for nothing but to burn.'^^ 

I regret it/^ said Paganel, for the you-you might 
have taken us to Auckland.'’^ 

We must bear our fate^ Monsieur Paaanel/^ 
replied John Mangles. But, for iny part, in such a 
stormy sea I prefer our raft to tiiat crazy boat. A very 
sliiiht shock would be enough to break her up. There* 
fore, my Lord, we have nothing to detain us (urther.^^ 

As vou think Ijcst, John.^^ 

On tlien, Wilson/^ said John, and bear straight 
for the land/’ 

I'lu re was still an hour before the turn of the tide. 
Ill that time they might make two miles. But the wind 
soon fell almost entirely, and the raft !)eeame nearly 
niotioniess, and soon began to drift to seaward under 
the uilluenee of the I'bb-tide. 

John (lid not Ik silate a moment. 

Le t eo the anehor,^^ s^iid he. 

Miilradv, who stood to execute this order, let go the 
aiulior in five fathoms water. The raft backed about 
twi) fathoms on the line, wliicdi was then at full stretch. 
Die sail was t«iken in, and everything made snug for a 
t(ilious period of inaction. 

Tile returning tide would not oc< nr till nine (deloek 
la the evening; and as Jolm Mangles did not care to go 

in the dark, the anchorage was for the night, or at 
least till five oTloek in the nnirning, land being in siglit 
at a distance of less than three miles. 

A considerable swell raised the waives, .md seemed 
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to set in continuously towards the coasts and perceiving 
this, Glenarvan asked John why he did not take advan- 
tage of this swell to get nearer to the land. 

Your Lordship is deceived by an optical illusion/^ 
said the young captain. Although the swell seems to 
carry the waves landward, it does not really move at all. 
It is a mere undulating molecular motion, nothing more. 
Throw a piece of wood overboard and you will see that 
it will remain (|uite sttitionary except as the tide alTcets 
it. There is lUJthing for it but patience. 

And diniuT,^^ said the Major. 

Olijinett unpacked some drieil meat and a dozen 
biscuits. 1 be stcuaird blushed as he |)roncrcd the 
meagre bill of fare. Ihit it was received u ith a go(;d 
iirace, even by the ladies, who, however, had not inue}i 
appetite, owing to tlie violent motion. 

This motion, protluced bv tiie jiTkiiu^ ol the ralt oit 
tlie cable, wiiile she lav head <ni to the sea, was v t r\ 
severe and fatiLumcj:. Tfie blow s of the short, tumbiiii;: 
seas were as severe as it she had ht.rn striking on a 
submenred rock. Sometim(-> it was hard to believe tiLa 
she was not rurrutnul. d he c<i!)le stiameil violt ntlv, and 
everv lialt hour John had to take in a fatlion; to ea^e it. 
W’jthout tins preianticm it would certainly have givin 
wav, and the raft iuu>t have drifted fo> ilotnu fion. 

fohrds anxietv mav <‘a>iU f>e understood. Ilis ( ahK 
might break, or Ihs anchor lose its hoKI, and in eitlar 
ca-'e the <lanaer was immituml. 

Nielit drew orj ; the sntTs disk, enlarged by refra - 
tion, wc-, dipping i>!ood*red below the liori/on. Tin' 
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tlistant waves glittered in the west^ and sparkled like 
sheets of licjuid silver. Nothing was to he seen in that 
tlireetion but sky and water, except one sharply-defined 
object, the hull of the JMacfjuarie, motionless on her 
rocky bed. 

'['he short twilight postponed the darkness only by a 
few minutes, and soon the coast outline which bounded 
•the Mcw on the east and north, was lost in tiarkness. 

'['he shij)wreeked party were in an agonizing situ- 
ation on their narrow raft, and overtaken by the shades 
of night. 

SoHK’ of the party fell into a troubleii sleep, a prey 
to cv il dreams ; others could not close an eye. When 
t!u c!av dawned, the wliole p<utv ucTc worn out with 

iatiir’ie. 

With the risinir tule the wiiul blew again towards 
the hind. It \\a‘^ six o’clock in the morning, aiui there 
w.is no time to ln>e. Jolm arrangeil c\er\thing for 
rt-iininie: tlnir vt)vairc, anil tiun he ordered the anchor 
to be \v. jithed. [hit the anchor-tiiikcs had i)een so 
(iiibedded in tlie sand by the repeated jerks of the cable, 
that without a windlass It w.is imjios^ible to detach it, 
even witli the tackle whieh \\ dson had improvised. 

Hall an hour was lost in vain etVorts, John, inu 
patii nt of delay, cut the rope, thus saerilieing his anetior, 
and also the possihllity of anc horing again if this tide 
failed to earrv iheiri to land. Hut he deeided tliat 
birther delay was not to l)e thought of, and an axc-hlow 
rnnunitted the raft to the mvrev <>1 the wind, assisted 
a current of two knots an hour. 
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The sail was spread. They drifted slowly towards 
the land, which rose in grey, hazy masses, on a back- 
ground of sky illumined by the rising sun. The reef 
was dex-teroiisly avoided and doubled, but with the 
fitful breeze the raft could not get near the shore. 
What toil and pain to reach a coast so full of danger 
when attained. 

At nine oVlock, tlie land was less than a mile o(L 
It was a steeply-shelving shore, fringed with breakers; 
a practicalile landing-place had to be discovered. (Jradu- 
allv the breeze grew fainter, and then ceased ( iitirely. 
The sail flapped idly against tlu* mast, and John had it 
furled. The tide alone carried the raft to the shore, 
but steering had become inij'»ossihle, and its passaire 
was inij)eded l)\' immense bands of //// //'. 

At ten o'clock John found himself almost at a 
standstill, ma three cables' length from tht‘ shore. 
H aving lost their anchor, they at tlu' merev of 

the e!)b-tidc. Jolin clenched his hands ; he was ra< ked 
V. itli anxietv, and ca^t frenzied g!anc('> tf)uards tliis 
ilJ<lC('e>sd)!e shore. 

In the nnd-t of his perplexitii s, a shock was felt. 
The raft ^tood '^tdl. ft hati landed on a sandbank, 
tv^enty-five fathoms from tlie (oast. 

(jicnarvan, Robrrf, Wik on, and Mulrady, jumped 
into the wafer. The raft was firmly moored to the 
n.anst rovks. '1 Iw ladies Wi-ri* (sirried to land without 
wetting a fold of tlu'ir dresses, ami soon the whole 
partv wjfh tie ir arms and provisions were finally latulci* 

( a tiu’se mm h-drca/Ied New Zealand sliorcs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tin: i‘Ki:sHNT stati-: of tuf: c oi n rRV thi-.v 

KKACHKl). 

(iLKWKVAN would have liked to start witliout an 
hour's delay, and follow tiie coast to Auckland. But 
since the morning heavy clouds had been gathering, and 
towards eleven o'clock, after the landing was greeted, 
the vapours condensed into violent rain, so that instead 
of starting they had to look for shelter. 

Wilson was fortunate enougli to discover what just 
suited their wants; a grotto hollowed out by tile sea in 
the f)asaltic rocks. Here the. travellers took shelter 
with their arms and [irovisions. In the cave thev 
found a rcadv-garnered store of dricil sia-weeil, whicli 
formed a convenient coucii ; for fire, tlu v lighted some 
wood near the mouth of the (avern, and dried them- 
selves as wt-II as they could. 

John ht»ped that the duration of this deluge of rain 
would be in an inverse ratio to its violence, hut he was 
doomed to disa|)pointincnt. flours passed without any 
almtemcnt of its fury, towards noo?i the w ind freshened, 
and increased the force of the storm. The most patient 
N. z, 6 
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of men woilltl h:ivc rebelled at sueh an iint{)\vard ineident; 
but what could be done ? Without any vehiele_, they 
could not brave sueh a tempest ; and, alter all, unless 
the natives appeared on the scene, a delay of twelve 
hours was not of so much e(>nse(|ueiu’e, as the journeys 
to Auckland w as onlv a matter of a lew days. 

Diirini^- this involuntarv half, the conversation 
turned on the incidents of the New Zcakuul war. But 
to understand and appreciate the crilic<d jiosition into 
w inch these (jaant pa'^senyers were tlu’own, somc- 
thinir oiicht to be known ot tlic hi'^torv o( the stniwelc 
which hid diiucid tiu* i^laini g/ 1 ka-iKi-M<ini with 
blood. 

Since tlic arrl\a! of 'rasni.if\ in Cook's Strait, 


on the l6fh <*f l.)((amhcr, .^42, tiiouah tlu- New 
Zea!aiKler> h.id olten liy fairopi-an ve>sels, 

tlawhad in.nntoiued t’nclr hbert v in their -i vcral islands. 
Purf had \ t riaac'.'ht nl fakme [^osm- * 


Pactlsr Ocean, d he in; '^-lon:n i: - statom d iit \arioi!' 


pohU'- o' \\ve -- ne dWA\\\\v\- u\ V'\\\\->\\v\U v\\ AwwWoW. 

Somr ot tie uj, < -'p ■ :a]lv f)< = - Ancle e.n^', prepared tli - 
mtHtC of tli' Ae Z( i/a;ni i //o /- ha ‘^idannttina tn tl'r‘ 

Knch.' li It w.i^ ^ ha eri’C inao-a':cd, .and thc>^ 

'•fnv'.s vV( i'- nccti f<> sicn a httcr addressed tc 

(fur<*n \ i toria to a^k hi r perote* tjon. (jut tfie mo4 
clr irsichted aueaiw tinan saw' tii'- 1(41v of tbi> step; 
a’ni ont' ol tli' in, altar haumc atlivrd iii'- tattoo-mark t ’ 
tin: letter !>v way of *-ienatutac uttend tlu sc prajpheto 
word. : W t liavc lost ciur ceaintrv ! henceforth it 1 ^ 



u.’< )!.v >jant«! v ' .it: 

tUrt Nr i 
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not ours ; soon the stranger will come and take it, and 
we shall be liis slaves/^ 

And so it was; on January 29, 1840, the corvette 
Herald arrived in the Bay of Islands towards the north 
id Ika-na-Mani. Captain ! lobson landed at the village 
(J Ktu’orareka. 1 he natives w ere invitetl to a general 
meeting in tlie Protestant church. And there Captain 
lloij.son’s (Tcdcaitials from the Oueen of Emrlaiul were 
read to the* assc'inblage. 

In I inuarv oi the tollowing vc'ar, the principal New 
Ze.iland c hieU were suininoned to the juaxmee of tlie 
re‘>ident at Paia. C’aptain Hobson tried to 
their subniis'-ion by telliina them that tlu; Oueen 
sent troojis and \e>st ls to protcat them, that their 
r'ir\n< W'onld be gieUiintCv d, and their lihertv would not 
le iiil ritma il . P>ut their lands were to beloiuj to Oueiai 
\ iet(»ria to whom the\ were hehl bound to sell them. 

rile majorilv of the chielN th<‘ught this too high 
j‘ii(r 1 ]a*<»teetion, and relused their consent. Bui 
\\!e;t C'aplaiU llo!)->oiiN granddo<|urnt spaeeh. s hided 
to o'ft.an, w.is purchasvd bv pia ''ent^ and promises 
vdinh were mon* j'ofeiit o\aT thc'^e savaec iriture'. 

I'roni the year ll^4C, till the tla\- the Dunmn le!t the 
Clyde, nothinii had liappenevl lieie that Paeanel did 
not kno'A, and lu' was reailv to impart his intormatie)U 
to his ( ompaiiions. 

Madame/* said he in answer to f.adv HeicnaN 
gaestions, I must repiMt wh.it 1 had occasion to 
teinark before, that the New Zcidandcrs are a 
courageous people, who viclded for a moment, but 
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afterwards fought foot to foot, against the English in- 
vaders. The Maori tribes are organized like the old 
clans of Scotland. They arc so many great families 
owning a chief, who is very jealous of his [uerogative. 
The men of this race arc proud and hravT, one tribe tall 
with straight hair, like the Maltese, or the Jews of 
Bagdad; the other smaller, thickset like mulattoes, but 
robust, haughty, and warlike, 'fhey had a famous 
chief, named Ililii, a real Vercingetorix, so that vou 
need not be astonished tliat the war with the Knolish 
has become clironic in the Northern Island, lor in it is 
tlie famous tribe of the Waikatos, who tielend their 
lands under the leadership of William I'hompson/^ 

But,^' said John Mangles, ** are not the Knirli-li 
in possession of t!)c priiuipal pf)ints of New Ze,;* 
land 

“ Certainly, dear John,^' replied Pairancl. Alter 
('aptain Ilobson took formal possession, and beeainc 
governe)r, nine cobjuio'; uere founded at various tun ^ 
l>etv\(en 1840 and 1862, in the most f.tvour.tl)! 
situatifuis. I'hc^r fnnticd the nucleus of nine or o- 
vim es, four in tlu- North iNlantl, Auckland, 'faranaU, 
VV\liington and Ifawkcs’ Bav, and live m the soutiueii 
island, XeNon, Marlborough, Canterburv, Otaeo, aiu! 
Soutiiland, u ith a total population of 184,3461011.1!)!- 
tanfs on the 30fh of June, 1864. Large and noof) • 
taut rratlimr tovsns have risen in all parts. \\ hen 
reacli Aurkfaiul we shall be erudianted with the sit! - 
t;on oi tins sout!u*rn (’orinth, eommanding its narre" 
isthnuis, tiofUMi Itke a bridge across tlic sea; the rip. 
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already numbers 12,000 inhabitants. On the west 
coast, New IMymoiith, on the east, Ahuhiri, on the 
south, Wellington, are already nourishing and fre- 
quented towns. In the Southern Island, Tawai-Pouna- 
iiiou, there are Nelson, the Montpellier of the 
antipodes, and the garden of New Zealand, Picton 
in Cook's straits, Christehiireh, Invercargill and Dun- 
t^tliii, the two latter in the opulent province of Otago, 
whic h attracted gold-seckcrs from all parts of the world. 
And it should be remarked that these towns are not 
asHcinblagcs ol huts, or savage settlements, but real cities, 
with ports, catlicdr.ils, banks, docks, botanic gardens, 
nm^eunis of natural history, acclimatisation societies, 
']ournal<, hospitals, i)enevolc*nt associations, philo- 
^(•j)}ucal institutes, Masonic lodges, clubs, choral 
societies, theatres, Kxhil.)ition buildings, just as in 
London or Paris! And if my nienmrv serves me, in 
this \ crv year of 1865, in this land of c.inuibals, there 
was to l)C, and probably is now while I am speaking, a 
rnivc4:^al Kxlnbition, in whiclt the products of the 
aliok- world will be brought together." 

‘• What! ill spite of the war with tlie natives'" 
a^ked lauiy Helena. 

“ Madame, the laiglish du not trouble themselves 
ine.eh about a war. 'The ligluing and the exhibiting go 
on at tile same time. -"‘"I hev «ire making railways under 
lire from the Maories. In Auckland pro\nut‘lhe Drury 
and Mere-Mere radw avs inte rsect the principal dislriels 
occupied by the rebels. I warrant that the workmen 
(ire from the top of the locomotive''." 
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Hut what about this intcrnnuablo war ? asked 
John Mangles. 

Well ! said Paganel, six long months have 
gone bv since we left Kurope, and I cannot say what 
may have happened during that time^ with the exception 
of a few facts, which I gathered from the newsj^apers 
of Marvborougli and Seymour during nur Australian 
journev. At that time the lighting was very lively in 
the Northern Island.''^ 

And when did the war commence? asked Marv 
Grant. 

Reconimem e, you mean, my dear young lad\ 
re(died Pairane! ; for there was an insurrection so far 
!)ack as 1^4-. 'Hie present war began t<c.\ar({s tk, 
close of 1*^64; but loiiiX before that tlatt* the Maoiit - 
uere occupied in makinir ()reparation> to shake oil’ tin 
yoke. The national party amo:. .- the natives 
carrictl on an active propaganda for (lie < lection of ,i 
M4i(iri ruler. I'he obje.-t was t<) make oldi Pot.** c! 
kintr, and to bx as the c apital of the lu w kmedom, ih^ 
villti<_!e, ubuh lay between ihi* W aikato and Waij,: 
Rivers. Pnfat.iii u^is an old man, remarkable rallc; 
tc>r cuninne than bra^.erv ; but \w b.ul a Prinu.^ Mini'^tc. 
who w.as both intelligent and eiu rgc tic, a descciuiant 
oi rbe Xiratifialmas, who oc-curned th«/ i’^thmus iK-fcr;' 
tin- arrival of tie- stramrers. ’! bis minister, \\ libani 
'fbcmipson, b( < ame the soul cd the VV'ar of fnde pend- 
eru ( , and oreain/c d the Maca i troops with great sk: . 

I ndcr this gnidatu e a Ikiranaki chief rallied thcseatti n u 
triU-s aroiind tb ’ same flag; a W'aikato chief h*rn cu i 
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VLaiicl League/ intended to prevent the natives from 
selling their land to the English Government, and 
warlike feasts were held just as in civilized countries on 
the verge of revolution. The English newspapers began 
to notice these alarming symptoms, and the Government 
became seriously disturbed at these ^ [.and League ' 
proceedings. In short, the train was laid, and the mine 
was ready to explode. Notliing was wanted but the 
spark, or rather the shock of rival interests to produce 
the spark. 

shock took plate in i860, in the laranaki 
p,i’,.\ince on the soutlnwcAt coast of Ika-na-Mani. A 
iMtlve had six hundred acres of land in the neighbour- 
hood (d New IMvmoutiu lie Sold them to the English 
Gownnnint ; but when tiic surveyor came to measure 
tlu' pu: e^ ast'd laud, the ( hief Kin;:i protc>ted, a.iul by 
the mouth of Marcl) hr had made the m\ hundred acres 
in (pjcstum into a iortilieil camp, surrounded wuh higli 
pahs ides. SoiiK' davs alter C'oloue! (lold carried tins 
hirtress at tlu‘ liead ol his troops, and that tlay luMtd 
the lir'^t siiot tired ot the native war,’^ 

Are the M aories numerous r a<kevl John 
Mangles. 

Their numbers have been very nnieh reduced w ithin 
the list centurv,” replied the aeograplicr. I7^>9 

Cook estimated tluin at In 1845 the tensus 

of the native proleeU)rate l)rougiu it down to li.^0,000. 
I'he uiasSficres inculent to c ivihz.ition, togather w ith 
dise<ise and fire-watcr, have deeiinated them ; Init in 
the Uvo islands there now remain 90,000 natives, of 
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whom 30,000 arc fighting men, who will be able for 
a considerable time to keep the English troops at 
bay.’^ 

Have the rebels been successful up to this time ? 
asked Lady Helena. 

Yes, Madame, and the English themselves have 
often been compelled to admire the courage and bravery 
of the New Zealanders. 'I'heir mode of warfare is ot 
the guerilla type; they form skirmishing parties, come 
down on small detachments, and pillage the colonists’ 
homes. General Cameron had no easy time in thest 
campaigns, during which everv^ bush had to be searched. 
Ill 1863, <ifter a long and sanguiniiry struggle, the 
Maorics were entrenched in strong and fortilieci |>ositioii 
on the Upj)er Waikato, at the end of a chaiii of steep 
hills, and covered by tliree miles of forts. Idic native 
prophets called on all the Maori popu!atit)n to deieiui 
the soil, and promised the extermination of the Pakekas, 
or white men. (L-ncral Cameron had three tlmusand 
volunteers at liis dis[)o>aI, and they gave in) (piarti r te 
the Maorics after the barbarous murder of Captain 
Sprent. Several l>!ooiiy engagements took place ; in 
some instaiK (s the fighting lasted twelve hours before 
the Maorics yielded to the English cannoUtide. I hc 
heart of the army was the fierce W aikato triiK? under 
W illiam 1 homj)son. I’his native general commauded 
at the outset 2300 warriors, afterv^ard^ increased to 
Scoo. 'I he men of Slumgi and Heki, two powcrftil 
chiefs, came fr> his assistance, 'I hc women took their 
part in the m/^st trving lalxnirs of this patriotic war 
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Jiiit right has not always might. After severe struggles 
General Cameron succeeded in subduing the Waikato 
district, but empty and depopulated, for tlic IMaorics 
escaped in all directions. Some wonderful exploits 
were related. Four hundred Maories who were shut up 
in the fortress of Orakau, besieged by icoo J^nglish, 
luuler Brigadier-Cicneral Carey, without water or pro- 
visions, refused to surrender, but one day at noon cut 
their way through the then decimated 40th Regiment, 
and eseajM'd to the marshes.^* 

asked John Mangles, 'Glid the submission 
o[ the Waikato district, put an ei\d to this sanguinary 

j yf 

war : 

No, mv friend,’* n })lied Paganel. The English 
rvsolved to march on 1'aranaki province and besiege 
Matait<i\Na, William 'I hompson’s iortress But they 
did not carry it without great loss. Just as I was 
liininir Paris, I heard that the governor and lite general 
had accepted the submissi(»n of tlu* d'auranga tribes, 
and hit them in p<)S>es>ion of three-fourths ot their 
hinds. It was also rumoureil lltat the principal chief of 
the rebellion, William 'rhoiiipNon was inehned to sur- 
render, but the Ausirali.m papi rs b.ive not eonhrmed 
this, lint rather the tontrarv, and I should not be sur- 
prised to hnd that at tins moment the war i'^ gi>ing on 
with renewed vnrour.” 

“ Then, according to ytui, Paganel,’’ sai<i (ilenarvan, 
*^this struggle is still going on in the provinces of 
Auckland and Taranaki ? ’* 


I think 
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'^This very province where the MaeguariPs wreck 
has deposited usP 

Exactly. We have landed a few miles above 
Kawhia harbour, where the Maori flag is probably still 
floating/^ 

our most prudent course would be to keep 
towards the north/^ remarked Glenarvan. 

^M^y far the most prudent/^ said Ikiganel. ^^Tlie. 
New Zealanders are incensed against Europeans, aiui 
espcciallv ag<tinst the English. I’heretore let us a\oid 
falling into their haml</’ 

\\ 

e nmd‘t have file irood fortune to fall in with a 
detaelunent of Eurr>j)ean troops/^ said I>iulv Helena. 

(■ m.iv, .Mail. line,” rirplifd tlio ut ();;ra|i!KT ; “ Init 
I do iH^t e\j)eet it. Detached parlies do not like to en 
tar into the countrv, where the smallest tiS‘>>o\ k, the 
thiniiot brushwood, mav coneea! an aceonijihshed 
itiarksman, I d(m*t fancy \vv shall pick up an t'sc^irt 
of the 40th ReLoment. Hut there art' missitju-st Uioih' 
on this west etei^t, and w( shall la- able to make (lieiu 
our hrdfine-places til! we ect to Auckland, I think 
ako th.it V. e mav < ven tall in with the tr*iek Dr. 
llochstetter tO(/k alnUL’: the c ourse of the Waikato/' 

“ W as lie a traveller, Monsieur IkiLMiiel inquired 
Robert (a rant. 

tfiv hov, ;t membe r of tht‘ sc ientific ('orn- 
rnission cut ho:ir<l the Austrian frigate iVoru/v/, during 
its vcc/age round the* world :ti lH*8. 

M cai'jieur I^agatn l,'' answi ml Kol)crt, whose eyes 
kindled at the thought of great geographical expeditions, 
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have there been any celebrated travellers in New 
Zealand as Burke and Stuart in Australia 

Several^ my child, such as Dr. Honker, Professor 
Ih’i/cird, Dieilenbacb, and ius llaast, the two latter 
naturalists ; but though some of them liave paid with 
their lives for their love of adventure, none of them 
have reai'hed the celebrity of the Australian or African 

vA’agers/^ 

And do you know their bistorv r 
Ves, my l)f)v, and <is I see vou want to be as wise 
niN - elf, 1 wall ti ll nou all 1 knt)w/^ 

“ 'riKinlcs, Monsieur Paganel, 1 am all atteiit ion.’^ 

“ \\ e aK(»/’ said Lai!\ Helena. It is not the lirsr 
naie that b.ui wi^ather li.is dri\an us to improve our 
inimU. So \our laananks niav he '’eiural, Monsieur 
i\ujanel.'^ 

As \<>u wiil. M.okiuie.” said the weoefra|)her ; 
"hut uiv stor\ will not be a long <jne. It is luU a tale 
: i)<mi ('\|'h»ier^, who str«)ve i(H)t to jo, a with the 
liian 'Iinotaur. New /Asdand i< a eountrv too 
auited in extent to lem.iin long unexanuned ; so that 
'.uv heroes wa, re l ather tourist^ than tra\ Hler-. properlv 
' ) ealletl, and; fell vntnns tothe ino^st pia'^^aie aeenientsd' 
‘N\nd their names ' said Marv (irant. 

“ d hr.' v;,>rve\ <'.r \\ liiteoinhe, and Charlton Ihwxilt, 
tac snnewho found the remains td thnke/ in that 

• 'Pus i;-. an rrrer. ("h-Uilon v^.ir* t)-'‘ oi I 

remain’ la' Twjkr anU W \\\-> t ' .mit sPao o 

' thf.' rr JK*CUS.I lua,;! .u.\lr at t ^ J'r -aeii ah were s;.>re\, o( 
ar»fl Mary ihi 'Att. the wc'il knxnvn .x.aleas rr.vtv; ‘ 
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memorable expedition whieh I narrated to you during 
our halt on tlie banks of the Wimerra. Whitcombe 
and liowitt were each in command of an exploring partv 
in the Soutli island. Both set out from Christchureh 
in the early part of 1863, to discover different routes 
across the northern mountain range of the Canterbury 
province. Htjwitt crossed the chain at tile northern 
bouiuhiry of the province, and established his licatb 
(juarters on I^ikc Brunner. \\ hitcombe found in the 
Rakaia \ allcv a pass which (Iei>ouchcd on the eastern 
side r)f Mount T\iuiall. Mcbiul a tra\ elliiig companHfn ^ 
Jacob Loup< r, ulio pul)lislKd in the ^ lA ttlcton Tmus’ 
the store of the jouriu v and the (atastrophe. If niv 
recollection does not f.iii nu-, it was on tlie 22n(l ni 
April, 18^3, that the two explorer^ found tlieinselviN 
at tl)c foot of the gla(itr where' the river l\ak<tia takes 
its risen 'flu v .iscemled tlic mountain, and bet:.in their 
scare !i for a new pass. 

‘‘ Nt ‘xt da\ , Intcoinbe and Loupe r, exh.iusted Uy 
faturue a.nd e\j>o-.urc', esunped durmrr a snow -storm at a 
height e'f 4CCO feel a.hove the Sea-level. Durnur seveii 
diivs thi\ vvand(ied atnonir tik' moimtaiiis, m \a!!e\^ 
whose ro< k\- walls .iflortled no outlet. riie\ were opt 11 
witliont fire or food, (heir suirar turmal to svrup, tlui; 
bis( inf to a damp j)astt‘, flkir < lotlus and hhmktt^ 
strcairc ci w ith wati r; and, In sides, the y were tormeutcu 
witii in^etts. On some (la\s they made lonuf jourik v> 
of three' miles, on other J.ivs short ones of not iu< rt 
than twe# imndreci yards. At last, on tlu: acylh of Aj'rii, 
the y c ..me to a Maori hut and foiind in a garden a fcav 
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handfuls of potatoes; this was the last meal the friends 
ate together. "Iliat evening they reached the sea-shorc, 
near the mouth of the 1'eremakau. They had then to 
(TOSS to the right hank to get north towards the Grey 
River. I'he Tereinakau was wide and deep. Louj^er, 
after an hour’s search, found two little leaky boats, 
which he repaired as well as !\e could and fastened 
toeethcr, and towards evening they embarked. But 
thev scarcely reached the middle of tlu‘ current, when 
the boats tilled with water. Whitcombe took to swim- 
niiuiz;, and returned to tlu* left bank. Jacob rx)uj)cr, 
wlio did not know how to swim, ‘^tiu k to the boat, and 
this saved him, but not without considerable j)eril. 'fhe 
unfortunate tnan \\<is carried out towards tne breakers. 
The \save sent him to the lK)ttom, and a second 
brought him up .igain ; hew.is dashtd acainst the rocks. 
A very dark night came* oit,and the rain fell in torrents, 
l.oujxr was knocked ai)out on the waves for many 
hours, till his body was swolKai and blccdinii. At last 
the bi-at touclu d the land, and its untortunate occupant 
\va> thrown senseless on the shore. Next dav, as mm n 
as it was light, he dniggcd himsdl to a spring, and 
perceived that the current had canted him a mile from 
the sjtot where he had tried to enws. He manatreti to 
get up, and foIhoM'd the eoast, and >non found the 
unfortunate Whitcomhe, wli('»''e Itead and hodv were 
buried in the oozv mud. Louper du*!; a grave with his 
bands in the sand, and buried the corpse of bis comrade. 
I^vo d.iy^ after he was found dving hunger by some 
bospitabie Maorics — for there are such — and on the 
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4th of INIay he reached [lowitt^s eainj) 011 Lake 
Brunner. Six weeks after, Mowitt himself [)erished like 
the unfortunate \V hitc()ml)e.^^ 

said John Mangles, '^it really seems as if 
these misfortunes were linketl together, and that a fata! 
bond unites eX])Iorers, and if oru* link is broken all 
perisii.’^ 

You are light, friend John/^ replied Pagaiul; 
^Lmd I have often made tin* same remark. IL veiiat 
law of S(vrieiaritv Wtis llouitt led to hi'^ late uiitKa' nearU 
the same eireiimstam es ? u ho ean tell r (^harh.^u 
Howitt had l)een i neape d bv Mr. \\'\<le, at tie- liead u| 
the lhd>iie W'ork'^ Department, (o '-iirvey a pr.ietiv a!j:> 
bridk'-traek from the llurunui pJain to tlie mouth el 
tfie I'eretTiaka.ii. lie ^tarteii on t.he 1st ol jaiiuap, 

I SY) p areompanu. v! h\' lua- men. lie aeeomphslad 
task V. ith e reat intellieeiu e, and a road lortv mih s I -mv 
v\.ts ( leared a^ far a.s an nnlordahle point on the'!' ii- 
niakaii. H"V. at eam»; hai. k to C’ljnsteiiiua h, .ind u"*- 
w ithst.indin.: t!;e apeproa-.h ot ’.unter, le- v. e-htd ! 
pr^)st'iute the.,: mu!? i tak nej'. Mr. eon'-a’iit .\i 

Hr>v. at “ .t o:I to proW'ion his < atnp, m (*iuhr to St 
reaiiv tie- v.inr-. r 'aason. It u .1 > t!un he m? t j'o ' 

laaiiper. 

d lie 27:0 'a June, llouitt am! two ol his lueu, 
Rfdu rt lattle and I fenrv Muhins, left the eaitas 
Thev vTiJrrkit! on I.ake Brmuur, and were neser ^eea 
ag.un. 'i heir lesit, trait u^id lo%v in the water, wa- 
found ‘^framlid on the shone For nine weeks th- v 
ua*rt' seareh ii lt>r m vain, ami there could l>e no tluuh^ 
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that thr unfortunate fellows, unahle to swiin^ were 
drowned in the waU:rs of the lake/^ 

^^But why should they not he safe and sound at 
(Ills inoineiit, amongst some New Zealand tribe ? 
j^jid I.atly Helena. ^^One may siirelv doubt their 
death/^ 

Alas ! no, MiUlame,’’ replied Paganel. A year 
after tin* aeeident, they iiad not rea} uprated — and 
ulien a \rar pa^se.s without ridings of the lost in 
this eiuinlry, they ^ire lust indeed.’^ He said this in 
a low voice. 
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Northward, 


CHAPTER IX. 

NORTH WARD. 

On the 7th of Fehruary, at six oVlock in the inorninor^ 
the siLrnal for departure was given l>v (jlenarva!]. 
Durinir the niirht the rain had ceased. The skv 'a.is 
veiled with light i^rev eioiuls, whieli inoilerated tla heat 
of the sun, and allowed the travellers to venture nu a 
journev by <^lay. 

Ikieanel had measured on the map a distance .T 
eio^htv miles hitween Point Kawhia and Aueklaiul; it 
was an eiirht d.i\s^ journev d thev made ten milt- 
a d.iv. Hut iii'-fead oi hdlowing the windings o[ thr 
coast, he thought it hetter to make for a point 
miles otV, at the (ontiuenee f)j the W aikato and tli 
Whlipa, at the villaee of Ngarnavalua, ‘Siverl.ind 

track passes that point, and is rather a path than i 
road, [>raeticahie for the veliieles v^hieh go almost ai ru-s 
the island, from Napier, in Hawkers l#ay, to Aueklaiu!. 
From tins vdla!/e it would he easy to reach Drury, 
there tlu v ('ould rest it) an excellent hotel, highly re: oin- 
mended kiV Dr, Hoclistetter. 

1 he travellers, each carry ing a share of the provisions, 
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conimeficcd to follow the shore of Aotea Bay. From 
prudential motives they did not allow themselves to 
straggle, and by instinct they kept a look out over 
the undulating plains to the eastward, ready with 
their loaded carbines. Pagancl, niaj) in hand, took a 
professional pleasure in verifying tlu‘ minutest details. 

During part ot the day, the littk* party were walking 
on sand coin|)ose(i of fragments of bivalve shells, c uttle- 
ji^h bones, and a preat proportion of ]H;roxliic and 'pro- 
toxide ui iron. A magnet tou(bin<r the ofrouiul was 
ia- anllv eovtj'ed with bnllMut er\‘-t<tl>. 

On tlie beach, lapped hv the tide, some 

aului.ils wevv disjx .rtin<.r themselves and sliowed 
;).) inebuatinn to make their e>e:ipr. 'l lu; sea!^^, \N ith 
ill; ir munded lu'<ni-, their kiree pisjjcclnur loreiieads, 
lli'.'ir e\:fr(‘--ne ^ vt jei/ed with a gentle, alnio>t alVcc- 
\p;a’^>i<)n. It wa- <a^\' to ufuKrstatu! how tht‘ 
!:l,!c liad ideahs'vti th('-e eurious te;iant'> of tlie sea, and 
t;:!iud Mann into euehajitrcs''es or svren--, tliouch their 
e oal\ an unmusiea] tioak. These animals 

a'H'U’i'l on tlie N*. v\ Zealand eoa-'f, and are of son c 
lanmer* ? il nnporta^u e. d la v a.re i amdtt for tian* oil 
and for tliiar fur. 

Among thetn were et.nspnuoi.s tleae uj- inui’ <ea 
‘ 1; |-iianf oi a lilnish siVi \\ and frtun twent\’-{ive to 
liiirty lent in length, ddu-'-e enormous aitiphthia, idiv 
stretchid on tluek l)ed< of ctant larnittaria, erectei! riieir 
fevde trunks and gritniod till thov sliof^k the coarse 
laur ot their long twisttai moustaches vvliu h were trot 
np like those of a dandy. Robert v as ai>sorhcd ij\ iam* 
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teniplating the novel sight, when he suddenly exclaimed 
with a tone of surprise — 

Look ! the seals arc eating stones ! 

And so it was ; several of them were swallowing 
the stones of the beach with gluttonous avidity. 

Upon niy word, that is so ! said Paganel. 

Nobody can deny that they feed upon the shinglc.^^ 
Qiieci* food/^ said Robert, ^^and rather hard of 
digestion ! 

It is not bv way of nourishment, my boy, that they 
swallow the stones, but as ballast. It is to increase 
their specific gravity, and enable them the more readily 
to sink ill the water. Once more on dry land, they will 
reject the stones again. You will soon see them tak( 
to the water.^’ 

And surely enough, in a few minutes, half-a-dozen 
of the Seals, having taken in sullicieiit ballast, draggeii 
themselves heavily along tlie shores, and disapjiearecl 
under the water. But (Jlcnarvaif couUl not afford to 
lose precious time in watching for their return, to observe 
the process of uniiiillasting, and to Paganefs great regret, 
the Journey was resumed. 

At ten oMoek, a halt was called for breakfast, just 
at the foot of some great basaltic rocks, standing like a 
Celtic dolman on the sea-shore. An oyster bed fur- 
nished them with plenty of these molluscs, fhe oysters 
were small, and not sxry pleasant to the taste. But 
under l\iganci's advice, Oibinett cooked them on hot 
coals, and thus prcpar(xl, tUfieens followed dozens duritig 
the whole time of breakfast. 
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After tills delay, they set out again and followed the 
shores of the bay. On its rocky points, on the top of the 
cliffs, were congregated a whole world of sea-birds, frigate- 
birds, boobies, sea-gulls, gigantic albatrosses, sitting per- 
fectly motionless on the edge of the sharp rocks. At four 
o\lock in the afternoon, ten miles were accomplished 
without ditliculty or fatigue, and the ladies wished to 
go on till evening. At this jioint the direction of their 
route had to be slightly changed; they had to go round 
a mountain spur and then strike into theWaipa Valley. 

The country looked like an immense prairie which 
faded into distance and promised an easy walk. But the 
travellers were undeceived when they came to the edge 
of this verdant plain. The grass gave way to a low 
scrub of small bushes bearing little white flowers, mixed 
with those innumerable tall ferns with which the lands 
(/f New Zealand abf)uiul. They had to cut a path 
across the plain, through these woody stems, and this 
was a matter of some difficulty, but .it eight o\!oek in 
the evening (he first slopes of the llakarihoata Ranges 
were turned, and the party camped immediately. 

After a fourteru miles’ march, tluy might w ell think 
of resting. Neither wagon nor tent being availalde, 
they sought repose lieneath some magniticent Norfolk 
Island pines. They had plenty of rugs which make 
good bctis. ' 

Glcnarvan t(R)k every possible precaution tor the 
night. His companions and he, well armed, were to 
watch in turns, twai and two, till daybreak. No fires 
were lighted. Barriers of fire are a potent preservation 
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from wild beasts, but New Zealand has neither tiger, 
nor lion, nor bear, nor any wild animal, but the Maori 
adequately fills their place, and a fire would only have 
served to attract this two-footed jaguar. 

The night passed pleasantly with the exception of 
the attack of the sand-flies, called by the natives, 
*^ngamu,^^ and the visit of an audacious family of rats, 
who exercised their teeth on the provisions. 

Next day, on the 8 th of February, Pagancl rose more 
sanguine, and alnif)st reconciled to the country. I'he 
Maories, whom he particularly dreaded, had not yet 
appeared, and tlicse ferocious cannibals had not molested 
him even in his dreams. He told Glenarvan liow much 
he was relieved. 

** I begin to think that our little Jouriu v will eiul 
favourably. This evening we shall reach the continence 
of the \Vai[)a and Waikato, and after that there is 
not much chance of meeting natives on the wav to 
Auckland.^^ 

How far is it nosv,^' said (ilen.trvan, to tlic < 0:.. 
fluence of the Waipa and Waikato r 

Fifteen miles ; just about what we did yesterday.’' 

** But we shall be terribly delayed if this interminabli 
scrub cotuinucs to obstniet our jKith.’' 

No,'' said Pagancl, 'Sve shall fiyllow t!ie banks ot 
the Waipa, and then vve shall have no obstacle, i)ut 0:1 
the contrar\% a very easy road." 

Well tben,'^ said Glcmman, seeing the ladi - 
ready, 'Hct us make a start. ' 

During the carK' part of the day, the thick brush- 
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wood seriously impeded their progress. Neither wagon 
nor horses could have pjissed where travellers passed, so 
that their Australian vehicle was hut slightly regretted. 
Until practical)!e wagon roads are cut through these 
forests of scrub, New Zealand will only be accessible to 
foot passengers. The ferns, whose name is legion, 
concur with the Maorics in keeping strangers off the 
lands. 

The little party overcame many ()l)stacles in crossing 
the plains in which the I fakarihoata Ranges rise. But 
before noon they reaclieil the l)anks of the Waipa, and 
lolicnvcd the northward cotirsc of the river. 

It was a charming valley intersec ted by little clear 
fresh water creeks, wiiith rippled merrily under the 
loluiire. According to Honker, the lM)ianist, New 
/eakuui is luuv known to possess two thousand species 
of plants, of which five hundred arc peculiar to it. 
Mowers arc* ol infreepjeat occurrence and feeble in 
co’ turing, and there- is an almost entire alisence ol 
animals, but ferns, grasses, and umbellifera' abound. 

Some tall trees rose here and there, from the lowei 
lc\cl of Sombre vegetation. M<‘trv)Stdcnts with it« 
scarlet dowers, Nortolk Island pnu-s, thujas withver- 
tieallv compressed branches^ and the ** rinm/^ a kind o 
cyi)iess, as fimereal in appearance a.s its Iluropcan rcla 
tives ; and the trunk of every tree brislled w ith ferns o 
iufmite varictv. 

Belvvctn the l»ran< bes of the tall trees, above th 
tops of the underwood, some kakatoes fluttered am 
chattered, the green “ kakariki with a nnl band utulc 
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the throat, the taupo,^^ adorned with a line pair of 
black whiskers, and a parrot as big as a duck, which the 
naturalists have named the Nestor nicridionalis/^ 

The Major and Robert, without leaving their com- 
panions, shot some snipe and partridge under the low 
shrubs of the plain. 0!l)inett, to save time, plucked 
the birds as lie went along. 

Paganel was less absorbed by the culinary import- 
ance of the game than by the desire of obtaining some 
bird peculiar to New Zealand, flis curiosity as a natu- 
ralist o\ercame liis hunger as a traveller. Ht* called 
to mind the peculiarities of the tui ” of tlu* natives, 
sometimes calhil tlie mocking-binl from its incessant 
chuckle, and sometimes 'Mhe p:irs<U)/^ in a.lliision to 
the white cravat it wears over its black, i as-'oek-likc 
plumage. 

^^'Idie tui/' said Paganel to the Major, ‘^erows 
so fat during the winter that it makis )uni ill, and 
prevents ium from i!vin<g. Then he tears hi-> breast 
with his Ijeak, to relieve bitnsilf of his fat, and sf) 
becomes liubter. De)cs !iot that seem to von sinmij^ij* 
McNabbs.^^^ 

So singular tliat I don’t believe a wore! of it," 
replied the Major. 

Paganel, to lii- irreat regret, could not tiiul a ‘single 
specimen, or he* might have shown the increciulous 
Majrjr the bloodv scairs on the! l>rcast. But he was 
more fentiinatc with a strange animal which, luuUcd by 
men, cats, ;uk 1 dogs, lias (led towards the tmoccupioel 
country and is last disappearing from the fauna of New 
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Zealand. Robert, searching like a ferret, came upon a 
nest made of interwoven roots, and in it a pair of birds 
destitute of wings and tail, with four toes, a long snipe- 
like beak, and a covering of white feathers over the 
whole body, singular creatures, which seemed to connect 
the oviparous tribes with the inannnifers. 

It was the New Zealand ‘^kiwi,^^ the ylpfcrijx aim- 
Irall'i of naturalists, which lives with equal satisfaction 
on larva', insects, worms or seeds. This bird is pecu- 
liar to the country. It has been introduced into very 
few of the zoological collections of Euro])e. Its grace- 
less shape anil ('omical motions have always attracted 
the notice of travellers, and during the great exploration 
el the .I'yfrnldl r and the ZcAV, Dumont dTTville was 
principally charged l)y the Academy of Seieiu cs to bring 
hack a specimen of tlu'>c singular birds. But in spite 
of rewards otfered to the natives, he could not o!)taia a 
.single living speeimen. 

‘hojanel, who was elated at such a piece of luck, 
tied the two birds togctlier, and carried them along 
with the intention of presenting them to the Jardin 
tics l^lantcs in Paris. ‘M^rcsented by M. Jactpies 
Paganel.’'* He mentally saw the llattermg inscription 
on the handsomest cage in tin* gardens. Sanguine 
geographer ! 

1'he party pursued their way without fatigue along 
the banks of the Waipa. Tb - country was tpiite 
deserted ; iu)t a trace of natives, nor any track that could 
bet ray the existence of man. 7'he stream was fringed 
with till bushes, or gliikil along sloping lianks, so that 
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nothing obstructed the view of the low range of hills 
which closed the eastern end of the valley. With their 
grotesque shapes, and their outlines lost in a deceptive 
haze, they brought to mind giant animals, worthy of ante- 
diluvian times. Thev mii^ht have been a herd of enor- 
inous whales, sudden Iv turned to stone. I'hese disrupted 
masses proclaimed their essentially volcanic character. 
New Zealand is, in fact, a formation of recent plulonic 
origin. Its emergence from the sea is constantly in- 
creasing. Some points are known to have risen six 
feet in twentv yciirs. Tire still runs across its centre, 
shakes it, convulses it, and linds an outlet in mauv 
places by the mouths of gc^^ers and the craters of 
volcanoes. 

At four in the aftertioon, nine miles had been easily 
accomplished. According to the map which Pagantl 
constantly referred to, tlie conihuaua* of tiu* W'aipa and 
Waikato riught to be reacfied about five miles hirtlur 
on, and there the night bait could be made. Fwo or 
three days would then sulliee for the fifty miles vxhieh 
Jay between them and the capital; and if (ilenar\au 
happened to fall in witli the maiUeoaeh that plu^ 
between Hawkes^ fkiv and Auckland twice a month, 
eiubt hours would be suthcient. 

'rberefore,'' said (ilenarvan, *Sve shall be obliged 
to camp dining the night once ingre.^' 

Yes,'' said Paganel, '‘but I^hopc for die last 
timed' 

I am ver)' glad to think so, for it is very trying 
for iMily Ifelena and Mary Grant. 
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Anti they never utter a murmur/^ added John 
Mangles. ‘Mhit I think I heard you incution a village 
at the confluence of these rivers.’' 

said the geograplier, here it is, marked on 
Johnston's map. It is Ngarnavaliia, two miles below 
the junction." 

Well, could we not stay tliere for the night ? 
Lady Helena and Miss Clrant would not grudge two 
niiles more to find a hotel even of a humble character." 

An hotel ! '' cried Paganel, ‘'an hotel in a Maori 
vil!a<re! you will not jind an inn, not a tavern! This 
villa.’e will be a mere cluster of huts, and so far from 
s(ckin!.r rest there, iny atltjee is that vou uive it a wide 
Li nil." 

Your old {ears, Paganel ! " retorted Glenarvan. 

Mv dear Loial, where Maories are concerned, dis- 
trust is safer than confidence. 1 do not know on what 
term'- they are with the Knglish, whether the insurrec- 
tion su|>pressed or sueccssfnl, or whether indeed the 
u.ir nui\ not be going on with full vigour. Modesty 
I jM[f, p<a)ple like us ’.vould be a prize, and I must sav, 

I wouhl rather forego a taste of Matiri hospitality. I 
think it certainly mure prudent tv> avoid this village 
ot Ngarnavalna, to skirt it at a distance, so as to 
avoid all encounters with the natives. When wc 
reach Driirv it w ill be another thing, aiul llurc our 
brave ladies will be able to recruit tiieir strength at their 
leisure." 

This advice prevailed. Lfidy Helena prcfcrrctl to 
pass another night in (he open air, an I not to cxjKisc 
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her companions to clanger. Neither Mary Grant nor 
she wished to halt^ and they continued their march 
along the river. , 

IVo hours later, the first shades of evening began 
to fall. The sun, before disappearing below the western 
horizon, darted some bright rays througli an open, 
irnr in the clouds. The distant eastern summits were 

w 

empurpled with the parting glories of the day. It 
was like a flying salute addressed to the way-worn 
travellers. 

Glenarvaii and his friends hastened their steps; 
they knew how short the twilight is in tl\is high latitude, 
and how (juieldv the niirht follows it. I hev were very 
anxious to reach tlie confluence of the two rivcTs !)efore 
the darkness overtook them. But a thick h>g rose 
from the ground, and made it very ditVicult to see the 
way. 

Fortunately hearing stood them in the stead of 
sight; shortly a nearer sound of water indicated that 
the confluence was at haiul. At tight oTIock the little 
troop arrivcil at the point where ttu‘ \\ aipa loses itse lf 
in the Waikato, with a moaning sound of meeting 
waves. 

‘^'riiereis the Waikato cried l^igaiu l, and the 
road to Aik kl.uid is along its right hank.’^ 

** W'e Nhall see that tomorrow,^’ said the *Majf»r. 
Ijet us camp here, ft seems to me lliat tl)at dark 
shadow is that of a little chimp of trees grown expressly 
to shelter us. Ixt us have sii{)pcr and then get some 
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Supper by all means,” said Paganel, no fire; 
nothing but biscuit and dried meat. We have reached 
this si>ot incognito, let us try and get away in the same 
nianner. By good luck, the fog is in our favour.” 

The clump of trees was reached and all concurred in 
the wish of the geographer. I'he cold supper was 
r Mteu without a sound, and presently a i)rr)found sleep 
overcame the travellers who were toleral)ly latlgued with 
their fifteen miles' march. 
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CHAFFER X. 

TIIK NATIONAL RI\ KR. 

The next morning nt daybreak a thick fog was clinging 
to the surface of the river. A portion ot the vapours 
that saturated the air were condensed hy the cold, aiul 
lav as a dense cloud on the water. Ihit tlie rays of the 
sun soon l>roke through tlie watery mass and melted it 
auay. 

A tongue of land, sharply pointed and bristling 
with hushes, projected into the uniting stre.uns. Tlir 
swifter waters of the Wai|)a rushed against tlie current 
of the Waikato for a <|uarter of a mile before tliey 
mingled with it; hut the calm and majestic river sunn 
quieted the noisy stream and carried it oT (juietly in 
course to the l^icific Ocean, 

When tfie vapour disappeared, a I) >at was seen 
ascending the current of the Waikato. It was a ean<H 
seventy feet lot^g, five broad, and three deep ; the prow 
raised like that of a Venaian gondola, and the who!r 
hollowed out of the trunk of a kahikatca. A bed ot 
dry firn was laid at the b.Jttom. It was swiftly rowed 
by eight oars, and steered with a paddle by a man seated 
in the stenn 
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This man was a tall Maori, about forty-five years of 
a(rc, broad-chested, muscular, with powerful developed 
hands and feet. Mis prominent and deeply-furrowed 
hrow, Ids fierce look, and sinister expression, gave him 
a fornddairle aspect. 

Tattooing, or “ moko,” as the New Zealanders call 
it is a mark of great distinction. Noire is worthy of 
these honorary lines, wlio has not distinguished hiin- 
selt' in repeated figlits. The slaves, and the lower class, 
cannot obtain this decoration. Chiefs of higli position 
nia\ l>e known by the finish and precision and truth of 
tlu desitrn, which sometimes covers their whole bodies 
with tlic ligurcs of animals. Some arc found to under- 
go the painful operation of " moko ” live times. 'I'he 
more illustrious, the more illustrated, is the rule of New 
Zealand. 

Dumont D’Urville has given some curious details 
as to this custom. Me justly oliserves that “ moko ” is 
the counterpart of the armorial bearings ot which many 
fnn.ilies in Europe are so vain. But he remarks that 
there is this ditference: the armorial bearings of 
Europe are freapientlv a proof only of the merits of 
the first who Ijore thcni, and are no certificate of the 
merits of his descendants ; while the intlividual coai- 
of-arms of the Maori is an irrefragable proof that it 
was earned by the display of extraordinary personal 
courage. 

1 he practice of tatooing, !nde|)cndcntly of the con- 
sideration it procures, has also a useful aspect. It gives 
the cutaneous system an increased lltickness, cnaWing 
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it to resist the inclemency of the season and the inces- 
sant attacks of the mosquito* 

As to the chief who was steering the canoe, there 
could be no mistake. The sharpened albatross l)onc 
used by the Maori tattoocr, had five times scored his 
countenance. He was in his fifth edition^ and betrayed 
it in his haughty bearing. 

His figure, draped in a large mat woven of |)hor- 
mium’^ trimmed with dogskins, was clothed with a pair 
of cotton drawers, blood-stained from recent ci)mbats. 
From the pendant lobe of his cars hung earrings (,: 
green jade, and round his neck was a (juivering necklaci 
of “ pounamous,^^ a kind of jade stone sacred ainoin: 
the New Zealanders. At his side lay an English rillr, 
and a patou-patou,^^ a kind of two-heack tl axe of an 
emerald colour, and ( igbteen inches long. IJcside hiin 
sat nine armed warriors of inferior rank, ferocious kjuk* 
ing fellows, some of them sufTering from recent wound-. 
Tliey sat quite motionless, wrapped in tlieir l!a>. 
mantles. Three savage-looking dogs lay at their ftrt. 
I'he eight rowers in the prow, seemed to be servants 
or slaves of thv chief. They rowed vigor«nisly, an 1 
propelled the lK)at against the not verv rapid current e! 
the Waikato, with extraordinary vekK'ity. 

In the centre of th’s long eanoe, with their feet 
tied together, sate ten European prisoners closely packed 
together. 

It was Glenarv^an and l.*ady Helena, Mary Gr.int, 
Rol>rrt, Paganel> the Major, John Mangles, the steward, 
and tte two sailors. 
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The night before, the little band had unwittingly, 
owing to the mist, encamped in the midst of a numerous 
party of natives. Toward the middle of the night they 
were surprised in their sleep, were made prisoners, and 
carried on board the canoe. Tliey had not been ill- 
treated, so far, but all attempts at resistance had been 
vain. I'heir arms and ammunition were in the hands 
of the savages, and they would soon have been targets 
for their own balls. 

1'hev were soon aware, from a few English words used 
l)v tin natives, that they were a retreating party of a tribe 
who had been beaten and decimated by the Englisli troops, 
and were on their way back to the I'pjK’r Waikato. 
The Maori chief, whose principal warriors liad been 
picked off by the soldiers of the 42nd Regiment, was 
retnruinir to make a linal appeal to tiu: tribes of t!ie 
Waikato district, so that he might go to the aid of tlic 
indomitable WilliaTn I'hoinpson, who was still holding 
hiS own airainst the conquerors, 'rhe chief^s n<iine \\<ts 
' Kai-Koumou,'^ a name of evil boding in the native 
language, meaning Me who eats the limits of his 
enemy/’ He was bold and brave, but Ins cruelty was 
equally remarkable. No pity was to l)e expected at his 
bands. Ilis name was well known to the English 
soldier*}, and a price had been set on his head by the 
governor of New' Zealand. 

This terrible blow'' befel tilenarvan at the very 
nionicut when he was about to reach the long-desired 
haven of Auckland, and so regain his ow n country* ; 
but no one who looked at his cool, calm features, could 
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have guessed the anguish he endured, Glcnarvan 
always rose to his misfortunes. He felt that his j)art 
was to be the strength and the example of his wife ami 
companions ; that he was the head and chief ; ready to 
die for the rest if circumstances required it. He was of 
a deeply religious turn of inind^ and never lost his trust 
in Providence nor his belief in the sacred character of 
his enterprise. In the midst of this crowning peril 
he did not give way to any feeling of regret at 
having been induced to venture into this country of 
savages. 

His companions were w'orthy of him ; they enrered 
into his lofty views ; and judging by their quiet and 
haughty demeanour, it would scarcely have been 
supposed that they were hurrying to the tinal cata>. 
trophe. With one accord, and hy (ilenarvan's advice, 
tliey resolved to affect utter indillerence before the 
natives. It was tlie only way to impress these ft rot ions 
natures. Savagts in general, and particuLiilv tlk 
Maories, have a notion of dignity from which they 
never derogate, 'fhey respect, above all things, coolness 
and courage, (ilenanan was aware that by this mode 
of procedure, he and hisct>mpanions would spare them- 
selves needless humiliation. 

From the moment of embarking, the natives, who 
were very taciturn, like all savages, had^ scarcely 
exdianged a \vf)rd, but from the few sentences they 
did utter, Glcnarvan feft certain that tljc English lan- 
guage was familiar to them. He therefore made up his 
mind to question the chief on the fate that awaited , 
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them. Addressing himself to Kai-Koumou, he said in 
a perfectly unconcerned voice : — 

Where are we going, chief? 

Kai-Koumou looked coolly at him and made no 

answer. 

What arc you going to do with us ? pursued 
Glcnarvan, 

A sudden gleam flashed iiUo the eyes of Kai-Koumou 
and he said in a deep voice — 

Exchange you, if your own people care to have 
you ; eat you if they don't/" 

Glcnarvan asked no further questions ; but hope 
revived in his heart. He concluded that some Maori 
chief had fallen into the hands of the English, and 
that the natives would try to get them exchanged. So 
they had a chance of salvation, and the case was not 
(|uit« so desperate. 

The canoe was speeding rapidly up the river. Paga- 
nel, wliose excitable temperament always rebounded 
irom one extreme to the other, had quite regained his 
spirits. He consoled himself that the natives were 
saving them the trouble of the journey to the English 
outposts, and that was so much gain. So he took it 
fjuite quietly and followed on the map the course of the 
Waikato across the plains and valleys of the province. 
Lady Helc^ia and Mary Grant concealing their alarm, 
conversed in a low voice with filenarxan, and the 
keenest physiognomists would have failed to see any 

anxiety in their faces. ' 

. The Waikato is the national river in New Z<^atid. 
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It is to the Maories what the Rhine is to the Germans, 
and the Danube to the Slavs. In its course of 200 
miles it waters the finest lands of the North islaiul, 
from the province of Wellington to the province of 
Auclwland. It gave its name to all those indomitable 
tribes of the river district, which rose en 7 Nasse against 
the invaders. 

The waters of this river are still almost strangers to 
any craft but the native canoe. 'I'he most audacious 
tourist would scarcely venture to invade these sacrcil 
sliores ; in fact, the Upper Waikato is sealed against 
profane Europearis. 

Pagancl was aware of the feelings of veneration with 
which the natives regard this great arterial streann He 
knew that the English and German naturalists had 
never penetrated further than its junction with the 
Waipa, He wondered how far the good pleasure of 
Kai-Koumou would carry his captives ? He couKl iK t 
have guessed, but for hearing the word 
repeatedly uttered between the chief and his \varri(u>. 
He consulted his map and saw that I'aupo was t!u 
name of a lake celebralttl in geographical annals, and 
lying in the most mountainous part of the island, at 
the southern extremity of Auckland province. The 
Waikato passes through this lake and then flows on 
for lao miles. 

Paganel speaking French to John Mangles so 
not to be inteiligifalc to the savages, asked him what 
was the rate oC the canoe. John tliought aljout three 
nddiss an hour. 
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that rate/^ said the geographer, we halt 
for the night, we may be four days reaching the \ake” 

But where are the English outposts ? said 
Glenarvan. 

It is difficult to say ! ** replied Pagan el. But as 
the war has probably extended into the province of 
Taranaki, and in all likelihood the troops are concen- 
trated at the side of the lake behind the mountains 
which is the scene of the insurrection/^ 

God grant it may be so ! said Lady Helena. 

Glenarvan looked sadly at his young wife and Mary 
Grant at the mercy of these ferocious natives, and being 
hurried away into wild regions far from all human aid. 
V)i\l he saw Kai-Kournou observing him, and from a 
prudent desire to conceal from him that one of the 
captives was his wife, he refrained from any expression 
of his feelings and gazed vacantly at the banks of the 
river. 

About half a mile above the coidUiencc, the boat, 
without stopping, passed the former residence of King 
Potataii. No other canoe was to be seen on the 
stream. A few huts sparsely scattered on the l>anks 
bore witness in their desolation to the horrors of a 
recent war. The river lands seemed to be abandoned. 
The only sign of life was the presence of a few aquatic 
birds. Sometimes the taparunga/^ a plover, with 
black wings, white breast, and red beak, pattered away 
on Its long claws. Herons of three ditferent species, 
the ash-coloured a stupid looking kind of 

bittern, and the magnificent kotuku/' with white 
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plumage, yellow beak, and black feet, stood quietly 
gazing at the canoe as it passed. Where the slope of 
the banks denoted a certain depth oC water, the king, 
fisher, kotard of the Maories, was watching the little 
silvery eels that flash in millions in New Zealand rivers. 
Where the bushes clothed the banks, proud-Iooking 
hoopoes, and sultan birds made their morning toilet 
under the early rays of the sun. All this winged 
world were revelling in the freedom they enjoyed; 
their human enemies were driven away or decimated 
l>y the war. 

During the first part of its course, the Waikati) ran 
for the most part through a plain of vast extent, but 
after a while hills and then mountains began to narrow 
the valley where the river had followed its bed. Ten 
miles above the confluence was the village of Kirikiriroa, 
]ust as it w^as given in Johnstoi/s map. Kai-Koumoii 
did not stop. He ordered for the prisoners their owr. 
provisions, which had been taken from them at the 
camping place. He himself, with his warriors and 
slaves, contented themselves with Maori food, the 
eatable fern ptcris esculcnta,^^ baked roots, aful 
kapanas (potatoes) which arc cultivated in abund- 
ance in both islands. They bad no animal food, 
and the dried meat of their captives did not seem t(» 
awaken their appetite for it. 

At three o'clock tbi^ came to a paint where sotm 
mountains rf>$e on the right bank, the Pokaroa Ranges, 
which resemble a dismantled fortress; on some rocky 
spurs were perched ruined pahs/' or entrenchments, 
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raised by Maori skill in impregnable positions. They 
were like gigantic eagles* nests. 

The sun was just sinking below the horizon when 
the canoe touched a bank covered with the pumice stories 
which the Waikato brings down from the volcanic 
mountains. Some trees were growing there, and it 
looked a suitable place for an encampment. Kai- 
Koumou landed his prisoners, the men having their 
hands tied, but the ladies free ; 'all were placed in the 
centre of the camp atid a chain of fires all round pre- 
vented any possibility of escape. 

rjcfore Kai-Koumou had informed his prisoners of 
his intention to exchange them, Glcnarvan and John 
Mangles had discussed the means of recovering their 
liberfv. What they could not accomplish in the boat, 
they hoped to do on shore, when they encamped, with 
the favouring chances of the night. 

But after the chlePs communication to Glenarvan it 
seemed wiser to abstain and have patience. It was the 
path of prudence. The prospect of exchange was a more 
hopeful one than could be realized by an armed attack, 
or by a flight across an unknown country. It w'as true 
that many things might yet occxir to retard or compK- 
eatc the ncgociations j but, in any casc^ waiting was 
best' In fact, what could ten people without arms dp 
against thirty wcll-e<|uippcd savages? Glenarvan 
besides, fdt assured that the tril>c of Kai-Koumou had 
lost some distinguished chief whom they were particu- 
larly anxious to ransom^ and he was right. 

Next day, the canoe ascended the river with 
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enhanced velocity. At ten o^cIock it stopped for a 
moment at the confluence of the Pohaiwhenna, a little 
river which meandered over the plains beyond the right 
bank. 

There a canoe manned by ten natives, joined Kai- 
Koumou^s boat. The warriors just exchanged salutes^ 
airo mai ra/^ which means come here in good 
health/^ and the two canoes rowed in company. The 
new arrivals had recently been in an engagement with 
the English troops. This was denoted by their ragi^ed 

clothes, their blood-stained arms, and the wounds tbat 

• ■ ■ ■ * 

wore still bleeding under their rags. They were gloomy 
and taciturn, and with the stolid indiflcrence comnioii 
to all savage races, they took no notice of the Euro- 
peans. 

At midday the peaks of Maungatotari stood out on 
the western sky. The valley of the Waikato began to 
close in, and the river pent within such narrow hounds, 
dashed on with the violence of a rapid. But tlie 
strength of the native rowers, doubled and regulated hy 
a song to which the oars kept time, impelled the ho.u 
over the foaming: waters. The rapid was passed, arul 
the Waikato resumed its slow course, only varied from 
mile to mile by the winding of its banks. 

Towards evening, Kai-Koumou landed at the foot of 
the mountains whose nearest spurs ended steeply oii 
the narrow banks. There a score of natives disem- 
barked, and made armngements for the night. Great 
fires blazed up under the trees. A chief equal in rank 
to Kai-Koiitnou advanced by a prescribed number of 
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steps, and rubbing his nose against that of Kai- 
Koinnou, he gave him the cordial salute of chongui/’ 
The prisoners were plaeed in the centre of the camp, 
and guarded with extreme vigilance. 

Next day the tedious journey up the Waikato was 
resumed. Other boats arrived by the smaller affluents 
of the river, and the united party now numbered sixty 
warriors, evidently the fugitives of the last insurrection, 
wiio were returning, more or less damaged by English 
shot, to their mountain retreats. Sometimes a song 
rose from the proeesbion of boats. A native chaunted 
the patriotic strain of the mysterious Pihe 

•' n.ipa r.t ti wali tidi 
I (1 )unga nfi 

a national hymn, inciting the Maori race to war lor 

iiulepeiulcncc. . The full and restmant voice of the 

singer, <iwakened thccclnaes of the mountains, and after 

each tH)nplcr, the natives striking their chests which 

reverhcratcd like drums, took up the warlike chorus, and 

then with a fresh impulse' the canoes breasted the 

current and Hew* along the w;^cr. 

A curious phenomenon occurred on this day, to 

vary the monotony. About four oVdock, the boat 

dashed through a narrow passage, steered steadily with* 

out hesitation, by the unswerving hand of tl\e chief. 

The eddying waters broke ag linst numberless islands, 

and the situation looked dangerous. To capsi/.c would 
K * • '* * 

0 more perilous here than anywhere else on the river, 

for hanks offered no refuge. I'o set foot on the boil- 

of the shore would have been certain destruction. 
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The river ran among the hot springs which have 
always been so attractive to tnivcllers. The oxide of 
iron reddened the slime of the banks, where there was 
not a foothold of solid tufa. The air was pervaded 
with a sulphurous smell, which seemed innocuous to 
the natives; but the captives suffered severely from the 
miasma that rose from rents in the soil, aiu! the gases 
that burst from every bubble on the stream. But, Ik)u . 
ever the olfactories might rebel at these emanations, 
the eye could but admire the imposing sight. 

The boats ventured right into the thickest vapour of 
the white cloud. Its dazzling wreaths rose like a dome 
above the river. On its shores a hundred geysers^ some 
emitting steam, otlurs liquid columns, were as varied 
in their effects as the jets and cascades of a fountain 
planned by the hand of man. It wiisas if sonic unseen 
mechanism directed the intennittent play of the spriiurs. 
Water and vapour as they mingled in the air shone in 
the sun with all the o[)al titits of the rainbfiw. 

At this spt)t the Waikato flows over a shifting bed 
which is always kept iitii ing by subterranean lires. 
Not far off* on the side of I^ike Rotorua, in the east, 
were the rumblings of (he thermal springs and stenm- 
ing torrents of kotomahana and of Tetarata, at which 
some venturesome travellers have had a glance. The 
whole region is honcycoinl>cd with geysers and craters, 
and solfataras, which give an outlet for the overflow of 
gases which carmot escape by the safety valves of lon- 
gariro and Wakari, the only active voIcaiUK*s in New 
Zealand. 
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For two miles the native canoes navigated the river 
under this canopy of vapour, wrapped in the steaming 
folds, wliich rolled on the surface of the water ; then 
the sulphurous smoke was dispersed, and pure air set 
In motion by the rapidity of the current, relieved the 
distressed lungs. 

Before the end of the day two more rapids were 
passed, thanks to the strong rowers. That evening 
Kai-Koumt)U encamped a hundred miles from the con- 
ilnenee of the Waipa witli the W'aikato. I'he river 
takes a bend westward, and falls into I^ike I'aiipo like 
a i^iaiu b>.auain into a basin. 

Next day Pagancl consulted his nrap, and recoir- 
nized on the right bank Mount l obira, which rises to a 
Ikighr of three thousand feet. At midday the proces- 
Sion of boats arrived at the point where the widenino 
liver meets Kike 'I'aiipo, and tlie natives saluted with 
i.antle gestures a tattered flag which fluttered in the 
'viiul, at the top of an old luit. It was the Maori 
standard. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LAKK TAl rO. 

An unfiithomai)k‘ gulf twcnty-livc miles Ioikj, and 
twenty miles hroiul, was produe e tl, but Ioihj; Ijeforc 
historic times^ by the falling in of caverns among t!i • 
trachytic la\as of tlu* centre of the island. And t})i 
waters falling from the surrounding heights have takdi 
possession of this v<ist ba^in. I he gull has becoiiii a 
lake, lint it is also an abv>s, ^uul no lead-lme liasvit 
SOUiulcil its depths. 

Such is tlu' wondrous laki* of 'PaiijX), lying iZjZ 
feet above the level of the sea, and in view cd an 
arnpfiitfieatre of mountains j: 4CO feet high. On the 
west arc rockv jnaks rd e^rcat si/e; oti the mrtli 
lofty summits ekjllted uilli low tree^; on th.e east a 
broad beaeh with a road track, and covered with puniuc 
stones, uiiieh shiuniier through the leafy sc reen of t*u 
buslies ; on the southern side rise volc anic cones bt hinil 
a forest fiat. Such is tjtc inajesiir frame that eiu loses 
this %'ast sheet of water wliosc roaring tempests liva! 
the cyclones of Oceati. 

The whole rcgiciii boils like an immense cauldron 
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hung over subterranean fires. The ground vibrates 
from the agitation of the central furnace. Hot springs 
filter out everywhere. I'he crust of the earth cracks in 
great rifts like a cake too (juickly baked, and doubtless 
this whole plateau would be swallowed in the incandes- 
cent furnace, but that the imprisoned vapours find an 
outlet twelve miles t)ir by the crater of Tongariro. 

Viewed from tlic north bank, this volcano appeared 
with a crest of smoke and llames, above the small 
cratcr-mcaiths. 'I'ongariro seemed to belong to a 
rather comjdicated orographic systen). Behind it 
Mount Kuapaliou, isolated on the plain, rose to the 
heiiiht (»f v'-OO feet and buried its summits in the clouds. 
N() mortal loot has trod that imaceessible peak ; no 
human eye lias looked into its crater depths, whereas 
tiu* na)re practicable summits of 'I'ongarirr) have been 
measured three times in twenty years, by Messrs. Bid- 
well and Dv'^on, and recently by Dr. Hoehstetter. 

These volcanoes liave their legends, and, under any 
ather eireumstanees, Paganel would not have failed to 
^ enounce them to his companions, lie would have told 
I how a woman was the cause of a disjuite between Ton- 
gavlro and Taranaki, who was then Ins lu iirhbour and 
friend. Tongariro, who, like all volcanoes, is hot- 
heackj, forgot himself so far as to strike 'raranaki. 
i in his humiliation lied to the vallev of Wdnin- 

ganni, dropped two pieces as he went, and arrived at the 
sca-shore, where he Hits his lonely head under the name 
of Mount Egniont. 

Paganel was in no mood for story-telling, nor 
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his hctircrs for listening. They gazed silently on the 
north-eastelM^ shore of Taupo, whither fate, in her most 
treacherous iiioocl, had brought them, 'fhe mission 
station established by the Rev. Mr. Grace at Pukawa 
on the western shore of the lake, was there no lonirer. 
War had driven the clergyman far from this spot, which 
was in the heart of the rebellious districts, 'phe 
prisoners were alone, at the mercy of a party of Alaorics 
greedy of revenge; and, worst of all, they were in the 
wildest part of the island, where Christianity had made 
no impression. 

Kai-Kounioii, in leaving the main stream of the 
Waikato, had gone uj) a little creek which acts as a 
kind of funnel to the river, went round a small promon- 
tory and landed on the eastern shore of the lake, at tlu 
foot of the lower slopes of Mount Manga, a lar<:e, 
round-shaped hill, 300 or 400 feet high. 'I bis lull was 
a field of phonnium,^' the valuable flax of thecountrv. 
It is the harakeke of the Maories. No part of tfic' 
plant is useless. Its flowers yield excellent lioiu y ; its 
Stern affords a kind of gum w Inch sup[>lics the place 0/ 
wax and starch; its leaf, more protean still, takes iiuin- 
bcrless forms of utility ; frcsldy cut, it is used as 
paper ; dried, as tinder ; torn to shreds, it makes cord, 
cable, and nets ; its fibre, when combed, is woven into 
coverlids and cloaks, mats and nether garments, and by 
the addition of red or black dye, liccomes worthy of tne 
Maori dandy. 

This valuable plant is widely spread over both 
islands, on the sca-sliore, ;is well as along the rivers and 
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around the lakes. In this district the wild plants 
covered great fields ; its reddish brown aloc-likc flowers, 
bloom everywhere, rising from the luxuriant trophy- • 
shaped tuft of long pointed leaves. 

In the waters of the lake, troops of ducks were 
dabbling; their plumage was blackish, speckled with 
grey and green ; they arc a species very easily domesti- 
cated. 

About a quarter of a mile off, on a craggy spur of 
the mountain, stood a pah or Maori fortress. The 
pris(»ncrs, whose feet and hands were liberated, were 
lauded one by one, and conducted into it by the 
warriors. 'I he path which led up to the intrcnchment, 
lay across fields of phormium*^ and a grove of beauti- 
ful trees, the “ kaikateas with persistent leaves and 
red berries; ^hlrac^Tnas australis, the ^^ti-trees^^ of the 
natives, whose crown is a graceful counterpart of the 
cabbage-palm, and '^Muiious,'* which are used to give a 
black (iyc to cloth. Large doves with metallic sheen 
u their plumage, and a world of starlings with reddish 
carmelcs, (lew away at the approach of the natives. 

Aftcfa rather circuitous walk, GIcnarvan and his 
party arrived at the pah. 

The fortress was defended by an miter enclosure of 
strong 4>alisades, fifteen feet high ; a second line of 
stakes; then a fence composed of o'^iicrs, with loop- 
holes, enclosed th^ inner space, that is the plateau of 
the on which were erected the Maori I)uildings, 

and about forty huts arranged symmetrically. 

When the captives approached they were horror- 
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struck at the sight of the heads which adorned the posts 
of the inner circle. I^idy Helena and Mary Grant 
turned away their eyes more with disgust than with 
terror. These heads w'cre those of hostile chiefs who 
had fallen in battle, and whose bodies had served to 
feed the conquerors. The geographer recognized that 
it was so, from their eye sockets being hollow and 
deprived of eye-balls. 

1'he eyes of chiefs are always eaten ; tlie liead is 
prepared by being emptied of brain ; the nose kept in 
shape by hits of stick, the nostrils stuffed with ‘^phor- 
miiim,^' the mouth and eyelids sewn up, and it i$ put 
into an oven and smoked for thirty h(»urs. d ims cured, 
it keeps for any lengtfi of time without alteration or 
wrinkle, and forms a tro])hy for the eompu ror. 

Often the Maories preserve the heads of tliclr own 
chiefs, but in that case the eye remains in the orbit and 
gazes at tlie spectator. The New Zealanders show 
tlicsc relii '> witti pride ; they hold tl»eni up to the admi- 
ration of the young braves, and periorin religious rites 
in their honour. 

Hilt the pall Kai-Koumou was adorned only 
with the heads of enemies, and und<mhtedly more than 
one English head, with empty s<xkets, enriched the 
imiser.ni of the .Maf»ri chief. 

The house of Kai^Koiimnii, stood at the inner part 
of the ** pah among several huts of minor importance, 
before a large open space which Eunjpeans would liavo 
called hittk 1‘his house was built of 

stakes closely interwo^^en with branches, and the interior 
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was hung with flax matting. The whole building was 
only twenty feet long, fifteen feet wide, ten feet high, 
enclosing a cubic space of three thousand feet, which 
sutFiccs to lodge a New Zealand chief. 

Only one opening gave access to the hut; a swing 
panel formed of a thick vegetable tissue served the pur- 
pose of a door. T he roof overhung in the style of an 
iinplnviuin. Some figures carved at the ends of the 
rafters ornamented the house, and on the wharepimi,’’ 
or })ortal, were sculptured foliage, symbolic figures, 
n.onsters, intertwined bouglis, all in one inextricable 
tiiaizlc, the work of native decorators. 

Insliie the house, the lh)or of beaten earth was 
raised six inches alK)ve the soil. Hurdles made of 
bulrushes, and mattresses rjf dricil fern covered 
with ir»ats woven of the long flexile leaves of the 
^ typha,^' did duty as beds. In the middle, a hollow 
^jtonc formed the hearth, and another hole in the rtK>f 
>5^ rved as, ehimney. The smoke, when it was dense 
(nough, concluded to take advantage of tlie outlet pro- 
Milrd for it, but not till it had left a fine blac k varnisli 
on the walls. 

At one side of the Itousc stood the storehouses, 
which contained the chief’s provisions ; his hanest ot 

phonniuin,^^ potatoes, taro, edible fern, and the ovens 
where t^iesc dainties arc cooked by tonlact w ith heated 
stones. Beyond these buildings, in small enclosures, 
pigs and goats were feeding, cherished descendants of 
the useful animals imported by Oiptain Cook. Dogs 
prowled up and down seeking their scanty food. They 
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were badly kept for animals in daily use among the 
Maories as food. 

Glenarvan and his companions had taken in all this 
scene at a glance. They stood near an empty house, 
waiting the pleasure of the chief, and exposed to the 
abuse of a crowd of old crones. This troop of harpies 
surrounded them, shaking their fists, howling and voci- 
ferating. Some English words that escaped their coarse 
mouths left no doubt that they were clamouring foi 
immediate vengeance. 

In the midst of all these cries and thrc‘ats, I^ady 
Helena, tramjuil to all outsvard seeming, affected an in- 
tliffcrence she was far from feeling. This courageous 
woman, made heroic efforts to restrain herself, lest she 
shoidd disturb Glcnarvan’s coolness. Poor Mary 
Grant felt her heart sink within her, and Johir Mangles 
stood by ready to die in her Ixhalf. His companions 
bore the deluge of invectives each according to his dis- 
position; the Major with utter indifference, Paganel 
with e.xaspcr;ition that increa.seil every inonicnt. 

Glenarvan, to spare Ijidy Helena the attacks of 
these witches, walked straight up to K.ai-Kouniou, am! 
pointing to the hideous group 

“ Send them away,” said he. 

The Maori chief .stared fixedly at his prisoner with- 
out speaking ; and then, with a mxl, he silenced the 
noisy horde. Glenarvan bowed, as a sign of thanks 

and went slowly l>adk to his place. 

At this Hioment a hundred Maories were asscmbicu 
In the "pah,” old men, full grown men, youths; 
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former were calm, but gloomy, awaiting the orders of 
Kai-Koumou ; the others gave themselves up to the 
most violent sorrow, bewailing their parents and friends 
who had fallen in the late engagements. 

Kai-Kouinou was the only one of all the chiefs that 
obeyed the call of William Thompson, who had returned 
to the lake district, and he was the first to announce to 
his tribe the defeat of the national insurrection, beaten 
on the plains of the lower Waikato. Of the two 
huiulrcd warriors who, under his orders, hastened to 
till defence of the soil, one hundred and fifty were miss- 
Imr on his return. Allowing for a number being made 
prisoners hv the invaders, how many must be lying on 
the field of battle, never to return to the country of their 
ancestors ! 

This was the secret of the outburst of grief with 
which the trilie saluted the arrival of Kai-Koumou. Up 
to that moment nothing liad Iweu known of the last 
(Ideat, and the fatal news fell on them like a thunder- 

Among llu! savages, sorrow is always manifested by 

phvsieal siens *, the parents anti friends of deceasetl 

warriors, the women especiallv, lacerated their faces and 

shoukkrs with sharpened shells. The hl<KHi spurted 

out and hlended with their tears. Reep w ounds denotetl 
» * 

great despair. The nnhappv Maories, bleeding and 
excited, were hideous to lcK)k iiptiu. 

riurc was another serious demeiu in their grief. 
Not only had they lost the relative or friend they 
mourned, but his bones would Ik* mis, ing in the 
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mausoleum. In the Maori religion the possession of | 
these relies is regarded as indispensable to the destinies 
of the future life j not the perishable flesh, but the bones ! 
which arc collected with the greatest care, cleaned 
scraped, polished, even varnished, and then deposited in 
the ^^oudoupa,^^ that is the ^Mu>use of glory.^^ These 
tombs are adorned with wooden statues, representinn- 
with perfect exactness the tattoo of the deceased. Bnt 
now, their tombs would be left empty, the rcliirious I 
rites would be unsolemnizcd, and the bones that escaped i 
the teeth of the wild dog, would whiten witliout burial 
on tile lield of battle. 

Then the sorrowful chorus redoubled. Thenicnaces ^ 
of the women were intensitied by the imprecations of 
the men against the Europeans. Abusive epithets were , 
lavished, the accompanying gestures l)ce<une more 
violent. Tlw howl was alMuit to end in brutal .i( tion. 

Kiii-Koumou, fearing that he migiit bt* overpovsered t 
by the fanatics of fiis triln:, condiK ted Ins prisoners to a | 
&icrcd [dace, on an abruptly raised plateau at the other J 
end of the pali. 1'lus hut rested against a niouiul 
elevated a hundred feet above it, whieli forinetl t!iv 
steep outer buttress of the entrenchment. In this 
Wan%at(>ua,^^ sacred house, the priests or ankis 
taught the Maories about a 'rriiine God, father, son,; 
and bird, or spirit. 1'he large, well constructed hut 
contained the sacred and choice food which Maoui- 
Ranga-Rangui cats ty the mouths his priests. | 

In this place, and safe for the moment iroin the 
frenzied natives, the captives lay down on the (lax mats.l 
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I^dy Helena was quite exhausted, her moral energies 
prostrate, and she fell helpless into her husband's arms. 

Glenarvan pressed her to his bosom and said : — 
Courage, my dear Helena ; Heaven will not for- 
sake us ! 

Robert was scarcely in when he jumped on Wilson's 
shoulders, and squeezed liis head through a crevice left 
between the roof and the walls, from which chaplets of 
amulets were hung. From that elevation he could see 
the whole extent of the pah " as far as Kai-Koumoids 
house. 

‘‘They are idl crowding round the chief/' said he 
softlv. ^^Tliey arc||^owing their arms about. . . 

They arc howling Kai-KounK)u is trying to 

speak/' 

Then he was silent for a few miflutes. 

“ Kai-Kouinou is speaking 'I'he savages are 

quieter They are listening " 

“ Evidcntlv/' said the Major, ** this chief luis a [>er- 
sonal interest in protecting us. He wants to exchange 
his prisoners for some chiefs <»f his trilK‘ ! But will his 
warriors consent ? " 

‘'Yes! • . . They are listening. .... They have 
dispersed, some arc gone into tlieir huts. . . . I'he 
others have left the intrciichment." 

Are you sure? " said the Major. 

^^Yes, Mr. McNabbs/' replied Robert, Kai- 
houmou is left alone with the warritms of hi.s canoc. . . . 
Oh ! one of tiicm is coming up here. ..." 

Come down, Robert," said Glen«irvan. 
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At this moment, Lady Helena who had risen, seized 
her husband’s arm. 

Edward,” she said in a resolute tone, ** neither 
Mary Grant nor I must fiill into the hands of these 
savages alive ! ” 

And so saying, she handed Glenarvan a loaded 
revolver. 

Fire-arm!” exclaimed Glenarvan with flashing 

eyes. 

** Ves ! the Maorics do not search their prisf)iiers. 
Rut, Edward, this is for us, not for them.” 

(jlenarvan sli()ped the revolver under his coat ; at 
the same moment the mat at the entrance was raised 
and a native entered. 

He motioned to the prisoners to follow him 
Glenarvati and thc^rcst walked across the pah 
stopped before Kai-Koumou. He was surrouiulal hv 
the principal warriors of his tribe, and among them the 
Maori whose canoe joined that of Kai-Kt)umou at the 
amfliicnce of Pohainhenna, on the Waikato. Ilcwa^ 
a man about forty years of age, j)owerfiiIly hiult, aiul of 
fierce and cruel aspect, fits name was Kara-IVte, 
meaning‘s the irascible” in tlu* native timguc. K.i!- 
Kounuiu treated him with a certain tone of respect, aiul 
by the fineness of his tattoo it was easy to perceive that 
Kara* l ete held a lofty position in the tril)c, but a 
observer would have guessed the feeling of rivalrv tint 
existed iKtvieen these two chiefs. 1 he Major o})>< 
that the influence of Kara-Tete gave umbrage to Kai* 
K.aiit!}ou. Tlicy both ruled the Waikato tribes aiiJ 
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were equal in authority. During this interview Kai- 
Kouniou smiled, but his eyes betrayed a deep-seated 
enmity- 

Kai«Koumou interrogated Glenarvan. 

You arc English ? said he. 

<<Ves/' replied Glanarvan, unhesitatingly, as his 
nationality would facilitate the exchange. 

And vour companions ? said Kai-Koumou. 

My companions are English like myseJf. We 
are shipwrecked travellers, but it may be important to 
stair ilnit wc have taken no part in the war.^* 

matters little!^' Wiui the brutal answer of 
Kara-Tete. Every Englishman is an enemv. Your 
people invailed our island ! I hey robbed our fields ! 
;1kv burnt our villages ! 

‘^Tiu v were wrong ! said ( jlenarvan, (|uiellv. I 
sav beeaiise I tiiink it, not bixause I am in your 

])0'A VT.” 

“Listen,^’ said Kai-Koumou, ^Mhe Tohonga, the 
ri.irt priest of Xoui-Atoua’*' h.is fallen into the hands 
efyour brethren; lie is a prisoner among tlie Pakekas. 
Oiir deity lias commanded us to ransom him. For my 
own part, I would rather liavc torn out vour lieart, I 
^vould have stuck your head, and tliosc of your c<un« 
paniuas, (fn the posts of that palisade. But Noui-Atoua 

spoken/’ 

As he uttered these words, Kai-Koumou, who till 
^‘ow had been (juiti* unmoved, trembled with rage, and 
tcatures cxprcss^ctl intense fertn iiv. 

Hue name ot the New 
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Then after a few minutes^ interv^al he proceeded 
more calmly. 

you think the English would exchange you for 
our Tohonga ? 

GJenarvan hesitated, all the while watching the 
Maori chief. 

I do not know/’ said he, after a moment of sileiue. 

Speak/' returned Kai-Koumou, is your life uorth 
that of our Tohonga ? " ^ 

No," replied (Jlenarvan. “I am neither a 
nor a priest among my own people ! " 

Paganel, petrified at this reply, lot>ked at (ilenarvaii 
in amazement. Kai-Koumou a[>pcared eipiallv a^t). 
nished. 

^'oti (.louht it then ? s.iiil he. 

I do not know," replieii (jlenarvan. 

V(jur people will mit .iceept von as an exchiue-' 
for 'Kohonga r 

** Me alone ? n<i/" repeated (ilenarvau. All <>; us 
fx’rhaps they miglif." 

*'()ur Al.ioii custom," replied Kai-Koumnu, “i 
head for head." 

"Oflcr fir^t these ladies in exchange for your pru-t/ 
S lid filenarvan, peanting to I-*idy Helena and .M 
(irant. 

I.^dv Helen.i was aliout to interrupt him. Iha th^ 
Major helil her beck. 

These two ladies/' continued Cllcnarvau, 
resjKxtfnlly towardf laidy Htletia and Mary Graiit, 
** are persons of rank in their own country ." 
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The warrior gazed coldly at his prisoner. An evil 
smile relaxed his lips for a moment; then he con- 
trolled himself, and in a voice of ill-concealed anger— 

» Do you hope to deceive Kai-Koumou with lying 
words, accursed Pakeka ? Cannot the eyes of Kai- 
Koumoii read hearts ? ” 

And pointing to Lady Helena — 

“That is your wife ! ” said he. 

“Xo! mine!” exclaimed Kara-Tt'tl*. 

And then pushing his prisoners aside, he laid his 
; band on the shoulder of Lady Helena, who turned pale, 
at his touch. 

“ Ldward 1 cried the unfortunate woman in terror. 

Glen irvan, without a word, r.iised his arm, a shot! 
and Kara-'IVti; fell at his feet. 

The sound brought a crowd of natives to the spot. 
A hundred arms w ere ready, and (ilenarvan’s revolver 
was snatched frtun liiin. 

Kai-Koumou glanced at Glcnarvan witli a curious 
c. prcssion ; then with one hand protecting Glcnarvan, 
with the other he waved otl the crow d who w ere rushing 
on the party. 

At last his voice was heard above the tumuli. 

“Taboo ! Taboo ! ” he shouted. 

At that word the crowd stom! still before Gleiiar- 
van and his eompaiiions. who for the time were pre- 
served hy a su|K>rnatural inHucnee. 

W after, they were re-eonducted to 

arc-Atoua, which was their prison. But Robert 
‘^rant and Paganel were not with them. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE OBSKaUlES OF A MAORI CHIEF. 

Kai-Kocmou, as fretjuently happens amoncr the 
Maories, joined the title of ariki to that of tribal cliief. 
He was invested with the dignity of priest, and, as such, 
he had power to thrf)w over persons or things the 
superstitious protection of the ''tal>oo.^' 

The '‘talxK)/^ which is common to all the l^»Iy^c- 
sian races, has the primar\' edect of isolating thr 
tabooed person and preventing the use ()f tabooed 
things. According to the Maori doctrine, any one who 
laid sacrilegious hands cm what had been declared 
taboo/' would Ik- punished w ith death l)y the insulted 
deity, and even if the gcnl delayed the vindication of his 
power, the priests temk care to accelerate his vengeance. 

By the chiefs, the '' taboo ** is made a politieal 
engine, except in some cases, for domestic reas jus. 
For instance, a native »s tabooed for several days wluii 
bis hair is cut; when he ts tattemed ; when he is budd- 
ing a canoe, or a house; when he is seriously ill, 
when he is dead. If excessive consumption threatens 
to ortcrnitnate the fish of a river, or ruin the early ero[) 
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of sweet potatoes, these things are put under the pro- 
tection of the taboo. If a chief wishes to clear his 
house of hangers-on, he taboos it ; if an English trader 
displeases him he is tabooed. His interdict has the 
effect of the old royal veto/^ 

If an object is tabooed no one can touch it with 
inipunity. When a native is under the interdict, cer» 
tain aliments are denied him for a prescribed period. 
If he is relieved, as regards the severe diet, his slaves 
hcfl viands he is forbidden to touch with 

his hands ; if lie is poor and has no slaves, he has to 
take up the food with his mouth like an animal. 

In short, the most trilling acts of the Maories arc 
directed and modified by this singular custom, the deity 
is brought into constant contact with their daily life. 
The tabiK) has the same weight as a law, or rather, the 
code oi the Maories ; indispuUiblc and undisputed is 
comprised in the frequent applications of the taboo. 

As to the prisoners confined in the WanvAtoua, it 
was an arbitrary talxx) w hich had saved them from the 
Liry of the tribe. Some of the natives, friends and 
partisans of Kai-Koumou desisted at once on hearing 
their chiefs voice, and protected the captives from the 
rest. 

Glenarvan cherished no illusi%'c hopes as to his own 
fate ; lu^hing but his death could atone for the murder 
of a chief, and among these people death was only the 
concluding act of a martyrdom of torture. Glenarvaij^ 
therefore was fully prepared to pay the penalty of the 
righteous indignation that nerved his axmi^biH he hoped 
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that the wrath of Kai-Koumou would not extend beyond 
himself. 

What a night he and his companions passed ! 
Who could picture their agonies or measure their suffer- 
ings. Robert and Paganel had not been restored to 
them; but their fate was no doubtful matter. They 
were too surely the first victims of the frenzied natives. 
Even McNabbs^ who was always sanguine, had aban- 
dt>ned hope. John Mangles was nearly frantic at the 
sight of Mary Grant^s despair at being separated from 
her brother. Glenarvan pondered over the terrible 
request of Lady Helena, who preferred dying by his 
hand, to submitting to torture or slavery. How was 
he to summon the terrible courage ! 

And Mary ? who has a right to strike her dead ? 
thought John, whose heart was broken. 

Escape was clearly impossible. Ten warriors armed 
to the teeth kept watch at the door of Ward-Atoua. 

The morning of Feburary 13th arrived. No com- 
munication had taken place between the natives and the 
tabooed prisoners. A limited supply of provisions 
was in the house, which the unhappy inmates scarcely 
touched. Misery deadened the pangs of hunger. The 
day passed without change and without hope ; the 
funeral ceremonies of the dead chief would doubtless be 
the signal for their execution. 

Although Glenr-rv^an did not conceal from himself 
the probability that Kai-Koumou had given up all idea 
of exchange, the Majo"- still cherished a spark of hope. 

Who knows,^^ said he, as he reminded Glenarvan 
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of the effect produced on the chief by the death of Kara- 
Tct4 who knows but that Kai-Koumou, in his heart, 
is very much obliged to you ? 

But even McNabbs' remarks failed to awaken hope 
ill Glenarvan^s mind. The next day passed without 
any appearance of preparation for their punishment ; and 
this was the reason of the delay. 

The Maories believe that for three days after death 
the soul inhabits the body, and therefore, for three times 
twenty-four hours, the corpse remains unburied. This 
custom was rigorously observed. Till February 15 th 
the pah was deserted. 

John Mangles, hoisted on Wilson^s shoulders, fre- 
quently reconnoitred the outer defences. Not a single 
native was visible; only the watchful sentinels relieving 
guard at the door of the Ware-Atoua. 

But on the third day the huts opened ; all the 
savages, men, women, and children, in all several hun- 
dred Maories, assembled in the pah,^^ silent and calm. 

Kai-Koumou came out of his house, and surrounded 
by the principal chiefs of his tribe, he took his stand 
on a mound some feet above the level, in the centre of 
the enclosure. The crowd of natives formed in a half 
circle some distance off, in dead silence. 

At a sign from Kai-Koumou, a warrior bent his 
s^eps towards Ward-Atoua. 

^4icmembcr/^ said Lady Helena to her husband. 
Glenarvan pressed her to his heart, and Mary Grant 
went closer to John Mangles, and said hurriedly: — 

" Lord and Lady Glenarvan cannot but think if a 
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wife may claim death at her husband^s hands to escape 
a shameful life, a betrothed wife may claim death at the 
hands of her betrothed husband, to escape the same 
fate. John ! at this last moment I ask you, have we 
not long been betrothed to each other in our secret 
hearts ? May I rely on you, as Lady Helena relics on 
Lord Glenarvan ? 

Mary ! cried the young captain in his despair! 

Ah ! dear Mary 

The mat was lifted, and the captives led to Kai- 
Koumou; the two women were resigned to their fate; 
the men dissembled their sufferings with superhuman 
effort. 

They arrived in presence of the Maori chief, who 
pronounced sentence without delay. 

You killed Kara-T^ttV* said he to Glenarvan. 

I did,^^ answered Glenarv^an. 

You die to-morrow at sunrise/^ 

** Alone ? asked Glenarvan, with a beating heart. 

^'Oh 1 if our Tohonga^s life was not more precious 
than yours ! exclaimed Kai-Koumou, with a ferocious 
expression of regret ! 

At that moment there w^as a commotion among the 
natives. Glenarvan looked quickly round; the crowd 
made a way, and a warrior appeared heated by running, 
and sinking with f^igiie. 

Kai- Koumou, as soon as he saw him, said in 
English, evidently for the beneiit of the captives. 

You coniC from the camp of the Pakekas? 

Yes, answered the Maori. 
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You have seen the prisoner, our Tohonga ? ” 

I have seen him/^ 

Alive 

^^Dead ! The English have shot him/’ 

It was all over with Glcnarvan and his companions. 
All ! ” cried Kai-Koumou ; you all die to-morrow 
at daybreak/’ 

Punishment fell on all indiscriminately. Lady 
Helena and Mary Grant were grateful to Heaven for 
tlic boon. 

The captives were not taken back to Ware-Atoua, 
They were destined to attend the obsequies of the chief 
and the bloody rites that accompanied them. A guard 
of natives conducted them to the foot of an immense 
kauri, and then stood on guard without taking their 
eyes off the prisoners. 

The three prescribed days had elapsed since the 
daith of Kara-TiTe, and the soul of the dead warrior 
had finally departed ; so the ceremonies commenced. 

The body was laid on a small mound in the central 
enclosure. It was clothed in a rich dress, and wrapped 
ill a magnificent flax mat. His head, adorned with 
feathers, encircled with a crowft of green leaves. His 
face, arms, and chest had been rubbed with oil, and did 
not show any sign of decay. 

^ The parents and friends arrived at the foot of the 
mound, and at a certain moment, as if the leader of an 
orchestra were leading a funeral chant, there arose a 
great wail of tears, sighs, ai>d sobs. They lamented the 
deceased with a plaintive rhythm and doleful cadence. 
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The kinsmen beat their heads ; the kinswomen tore 
their faces with their nails and lavished more blood 
than tears. But these demonstrations were not suffi- 
cient to propitiate the soul of the deceased^ whose wrath 
might strike the survivors of his tribe ;^and his warriors, 
as they could not recall him to life, wwe anxious that 
he should have nothing to wish for in the other world. 
The wife of Kara-Tete was not to he parted from him; 
indeed, she would have refused to survive him. It was 
a custom, as well as a duty, and Maori history has 
no lack of such sacrifices. 

This woman came on the scene; she was still 
young. Her dishevelled hair llowed over her shoulders. 
Her sobs and cries filled the air. Incoherent words, 
regrets, broken phrases in which she extolled the 
virtues of the dead, alternated with her moans, and 
in a crowning paroxysm of sorrow, she threw her- 
self at the foot of the mound and beat her head on tlie 
earth. 

The Kai-Koumou drew near; suddenly the wretched 
victim rose ; but a violent blow from a inere,’^ a 
kind of club brandished by the chief, struck her to the 
ground ; she fell senseless. 

Horrible yells followed; a hundred arms threatened 
the terror-stricken captives. But no one moved, for 
the funeral ceremonies were not yet over. 

The wife of Kara-Tet<5 had joined her husband. 
The two bodies lay stretched side by side. But in the 
future life, even the presence of his faithful companion 
was not enough. Who would attend on them in the 
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realm of Noui-Atoua, if their slaves did not follow them 
into the other world. 

Six unfortunate fellows were brought to the mound. 
They were attendants whom the pitiless usages of war 
had reduced to slavery. During the chiePs lifetime 
they had borne the severest privations, and been sub- 
jected to all kinds of ill-usage; they had been scantily 
fed, and incessantly occupied like beasts of burden, and 
now, according to Maori ideas, they were to resume to 
all eternity this life of bondage. 

These poor creatures appeared quite resigned to their 
destiny. They were not taken by surprise. Their un- 
bound hands showed tliat they met their fate without 
resistance. 

Their death was speedy and not aggravated by 
tedious suifering ; torture was reserved for the authors 
ol the murder, w ho, only twenty paces olV, averted their 
eyes from the horrible scene which was to grow yet 
more horrible. 

Six blows of the mere, delivered by the hand of six 
powerful warriors, felled the victims in the midst of a 
sea of blood. 

This w^as the signal for a fearful scene of cannibal- 
ism. 'Idle bodies of slaves are not protected by taboo 
like those of their masters. They belong to the tribe: 
thc^y were a sort of small change thrown among the 
mourners, and the moment the saeriliee w^^s over, the 
whole crowd, chiefs, warriors, old men, women, children^ 
'Without distinction of age or sex, fell upon the sense- 
kss remains with brutal appetite. Faster than a rapid 
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pen could describe it, the bodies, still reeking, were dis« 
membered, divided, cut up, not into morsels, but into 
crumbs. Of the two hundred Maories present, every 
one obtained a share. They fought, they struggled, 
they quarrelled over the smallest fragment. The drops 
of hot blood splashed over these festive monsters, and 
the whole of this detestable crew grovelled under a rain 
of blood. It was like the delirious fury of tigers fight, 
ing over their prey, or like a circus where the wild 
beasts devour the deer. This scene ended, a score of 
fires were lit at various points of the pah ; the sincll 
of charred flesh polluted the air; and but for the fearful 
tumult of the festival, but for the cries that enianatecl 
from these flesh-sated throats, the captives might have 
heard the bones crunching under the teeth of the 
cannibals. 

Glenarvan and his companions, breathless with 
horror, tried to conceal this fearful scene frf>Tn the eyes 
of the two poor ladies. They understood then what 
fate awaited them next day at dawn, and also with what 
cruel torture this death would be }>receded. They were 
dumb with horror. 

The funeral dances commenced. Strong liquors 
distilled from the piper excelsum animated the in- 
toxication of the natives. They had nothing luinian 
left. It seemed possible that the taboo n)ight be 
forgotten, and they might rush upon the prisoners who 
were already terrified at their delirious gestures. 

But Kai-Kounou had kept his own senses amidst 
the general delirium. He allowed an hour for this org»e 
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of blood to attain its maximum and then cease, and the 
final scene of the obsequies was performed with the 
accustomed ceremonial. 

The corpses of Kara-T<3tc and his wife were 
raised, the limbs bent, and laid against the stomach 
according to the Maori usage ; then came the funeral, 
not the final interment, but a burial until the moment 
when the earth had destroyed the flesh and nothing 
remained but the skeleton. 

The place of oiidoupa/^ or the tomb, had been 
chosen outside the fortress, about two miles off, at the 
top of a low hill called Maunganamu, situated on the 
right bank of the lake, and to this spot the body was 
to be taken. Two palanquins of a very primitive kind, 
hand-barrows, in fact, were brought to the foot of the 
mound, and the corpses doubled up so that they were 
sitting rather than lying, and their garments kept in 
place by a band of Hanes, were placed on them. Four 
warriors took up the litters on their shoulders, and the 
whole tribe, repeating their funeral chant, followed in 
procession to the place of sepulture. 

The captives, still strictly guarded, saw the tuncral 
cortege leave the inner enclosure of the pah ; then 
the chants and cries grew fainter. For about half an 
hour the funeral procession remained out of sight, in 
the hollow valley, and then came in sight again wind- 
ing up the mountain side; the distance gave a fantastic 
effect to the undulating movement of this long serpen- 
tine column. 

The tribe stopped at an elevation of about 800 feet, 
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on the sunnmit of Maxinganamu, where the burial place 
of Kara-T(^t (5 had been prepared. An ordinary Maori 
would have had nothing but a hole and a heap of earth. 
But a powerful and formidable chief destined to speedy 
deification, was honoured with a tomb worthy of his 
exploits. 

The '^oudoupa^^ had been fenced round, and posts, 
surmounted with faces painted in red ochre, stood near 
the grave where the bodies Were to lie. The relatives 
had not forgotten that the Waidoua,^^ the spirit of the 
dead, lives on mortal food, as the body did in this life. 
Therefore food was deposited in the enclosure as well as 
the amis and clothing of the deceased. Nothing was 
omitted for comfort. The husband and wife were laid 
side by side, then covered with earth and grass, after 
another series of laments. 

Then the procession wound slowly down the moun- 
tain, and henceforth none dare ascend the slope of 
Aiaunganamu on pain of death, for it w<ls tabooed, 
like Tongariro, where lie the ashes of a chief killed by 
an earthquake in 1846. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LAST HOURS. 

Just as the sun was sinking beyond Lake Taupo, 
behind the peaks of Tuhahua and Pnketapu, the captives 
V ere conducted back to their prison. They were not 
to leave it again till the tops of the VVahiti Ranges 
were lit with the first fires of day. 

They had one night in which to prepare for death. 
Overcome as they were with horror and fatigue, they 
took their last meal together. 

We shall need all our strength, Glenarvan had 
said, ^'to look death in the face. We must show these 
savages how Europeans can die.^^ 

The meal ended, Liidy Helena repeated the evening 
prayer aloud, her companions, bare-headed, repeated it 
after her. Who docs not turn his thoughts towards 
God in the hour of death ? This done, the prisoners 
unbraced each other. Mary Grant and Helena, in a 
corner of the hut, lay down on a mat. Sleep, which 
keeps all sorrow in abeyance, soon weighed down their 
eyelids; they slept in each other’s arms, overcome 
exhaustion and prolonged watching. 
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Then Glenarvan taking his friends aside said : — 
My dear friends, our lives and the lives of these 
poor women are in God^s hands- If it is decreed that 
we die to-morrow, let us die bravely, like Christian men, 
ready to appear without terror, before the Supreme 
Judge. God, who reads our hearts, knows that wc had 
a noble end in view. If death awaits us instead of 
success, it is by His will. Stern as the decree mav 
seem, I will not repine. But death here, means not 
death only, it means torture, insult, perhaps, and here 
arc two ladies 

Glcnarvan^s voice, firm till now, fidtered. He was 
silent a moment, and having overcome his emotion, he 
said, addressing the young captain, 

John, you have promised Mary what I promised 
Lady Helena. What is your plan 

I believe, said John, that in the sight of God 
I have a right to fullil that proinise.^^ 

Yes, John ; but we arc unarmed.^^ 

No! ” replied John, showing him a dagger. 
snatched it from Kara-T^'t^ when he fell at your feet. 
My I-<ord, whichever of us survives the other will fullil 
the wish of Lady Helena and Mary Grant. 

x\fter these words were said, a profound sileuee 
ensued. At last the Major said : — 

^^My friends, keep that to the last moment. I am 
not an advocate of irremediable mcasurcs.^^ 

I did not speak for ourselves,^' said Glenarvan. 
Be it as it may, we can face death f f lad we l)een 
alona, 1 (should erenow have cried, ^My friends, let us 
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make an effort. Let us attack these wretches ! ^ But 
with these poor girls 

At this moment, John raised the mat, and counted 
twenty -five natives keeping guard on the Ware-Atoua. 
A great fire had been lighted and its lurid glow threw 
into strong relief the irregular outlines of the pah.’' 
Some of the savages were sitting round the brazier; 
the others standing motionless, their black outlines 
relieved against the clear background of flame. But 
they all kept watchful guard on the hut confided to their 
care. 

It has been said that between a vigilant gaoler and 
a prisoner who wishes to escape, the chances are in 
favour of the prisoner ; the fact is, the interest of the 
one is keener than that of the other. I'he gaoler may 
forget that he is on guard, the prisoner never forgets 
that he is giuarded. 1'he captive thinks oftener of 
escaping than the gaoler of preventing his flight, and 
hence wc hear of frequent and wonderful escapes. 

But in the present instance, hatred and revenge 
were the gaolers, not an indiflerent warder; the 
prisoners were not bound, but it was because bonds 
were useless, when (ive-and-twenty men were watch- 
ing the only egress from the Ware-Atoua. 

This house, with its back to the rock wliich closed 
the fortress, was only accessible by a long, narrow pro- 
montory which joined it in front to the plateau on 
which the ‘^pah" was erected. On its two other sides 
rose pointed rocks, which jutted out over an abyss a 
hundred feet deep. On that side descent was impos- 
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sible, and had it been possible, the bottom was shut in 
by the enormous rock. The only outlet was the regular 
door of the Ware-Atoua, and the Maories guarded 
the promontory which united it to the ^^pah^Mikea 
drawbridge. All escape was thus hopeless, and Glcnar- 
van having tried the walls for the twentieth time was 
compelled to acknowledge that it w'as so. 

The hours of this night, wretched as they were, 
slipped away. Thick darkness had settled on tlie 
mountain. Neither moon nor stars pierced the gloom. 
Some gusts of w ind whistled by the sides of the ^^pah/^ 
and the posts of the house creaked ; the lire outside 
revived with the puRs of wind, and the flames scut fit- 
ful gleams into the interior of Waiv-Atoua. The 
group of prisoners wms lit up for a moment ; they were 
absorbed in their last thoughts, and a deathlike silenc e 
reigned in the hut. 

It might have been about four oVIock in the morn- 
ing when the Major^s attention was called to a slight 
noise wdiich seemed to come from the foundation of the 
posts in the wall of the hut which abutted on the rock. 
McNabbs was at first indiflTcrent, but finding the noise 
continue, he listened ; then his curiosity wms aroused, 
and he put his ear to the ground ; it sounded as if some 
one was scraping or hollowing out the ground outside. 

As soon as he was sure of it, he crept over to 
GIenar\^n and John Mangles, and startling them from 
their melancholy thoughts, led them to the end ot the 
hut. * 

Listen/' said he, motioning them to stoop. 
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The scratching became more and more audibie ; 
they could hear the little stones grate on a hard body 
and roll away. 

Some animal in his burrow/^ said John Mangles. 

Glcnarvan struck his forehead. 

Who knows/* said he, it might be a man ? 

Animal or man/* answered the Major, I will 
soon find out ! 

Wilson and Olbinctt joined their companions, and 
all united to dig through the wall — John with his dagger, 
the others with stones taken from the ground, or with 
their nails, while Mulrady stretched along the ground 
watched the native guard through a crcvicc of the 
making. 

'rhese savages sitting motionless around the fire 
suspected nothing of what w as going on twenty feet oft'. 

The soil w^as light and friable, and below' lay a bed 
of silicious tufa, therefore, even without tools, the 
aperture deepened quickly. It soon became evident 
that a man, or men, clinging to the sides of the ‘‘ pah,*’ 
were cutting a passage into its exterior wmII. What 
could be the object ? Did they know of the existence of 
the prisoners, or was it some private enterprise that led 
to the undertaking ? 

The j)risoners redoubled their eft'orts. I'heir fingers 
bled, but still they w^orked on, after half an hour they 
’ had gone three feet deep ; they perceived by the 
increased sharpness of the sounds that only a thin layer 
of earth prevented immediate communication. 

Some minutes more passed, and the Major with- 
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drew his hand from the stroke of a sharp blade. He 
suppressed a cry. 

John Mangles inserting the blade of his poniard^ 
avoided the knife which now protruded above the soil, 
but seized the hand that wielded it. 

It was the hand of a woman or child, a European ! 
On neither side had a word been uttered. It was evi- 
dently the cue of both sides to be silent. 

Is it Robert ? whispered Glenarvan. 

But, softly as the name was breathed, Mary Grant 
already awakened by the sounds in the hut, slipped over 
towards Glenarvan, and seizing the hand, all stained 
with earth, she covered it with kisses. 

My darling Robert, said she, never doubting, it 
is you ! it is you ! 

Yes, little sister, said he, it is I. I am here to 
save you all ; but be very silcnt.^^ 

Brave lad ! repeated Glenarvan, 

Watch the savages outside,'' said Robert. 

Mulrady whose attention was distracted for a 
moment by tlic appearance of the boy, resumed his 
post. 

It is all right," said he. I'here are only four 
awake; the rest are aslcep.^^ 

A minute after, the hole was enlarged and Robert 
passed from the arms of his sister to those of Lady 
Helena. Round his body was rolled a long coil of liax 
rope. 

child, if\y child," murmured Lady Helena, 
"the savages did not kill you !" 
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twenty feet of perpendicular fall outside the grotto. 
After that the slope was practicable to the foot of the 
mountain. From this point the prisoners could soon 
gain the lower valleys ; while the Maorics, jf they per, 
ceived the flight of their prisoners, would have to make 
a long round to catch them, being unaware of the 
gallery between the Ware-Atoua and the outer rock. 

The escape was commenced, and every precaution 
was taken. The captives passed one by one through the 
narrow passage into the grotto. John Mangles before 
leaving the hut disposed of all the evidences of their 
work, and in his turn slipped through the opening and 
let down over it the mats of the house, sr) that the 
entrance to the gallery was quite conccah“d. 

The next tiling was to descend the \ertical wall to 
the slope below, and this would have been impiMc ti( 
but that Robert had brought the flax rope, which was 
now unrolled and fixed to a projecting point of rock, ilic 
end hanging over, 

John Mangles, l)eforc his frieiuis trusted thenisclw^ 
to this flax rope, tried it ; he did not tliink it verv 
strong; and it was of imj>ortance not to risk thnn- 
selves imprudently, as a fall would be hital. 

^^This ropc,^^ said he, ^^will only bear the weight of 
two persons; therefore let us go in rotation, Lord anti 
I^idy Glenarvan first ; when they arrive at the bottom, 
three pulls at the rope will be a signal to us to follow' •’ 

I will go first,^^ said Robert. I discovered a deep 
hollow at the foot of the slope where those who com^ 
down ran conceal themselves and wait for the rcst.^^ 
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my boy/^ said Glcnarvan, pressing Robertas 

hand. 

Robert disappeared through the opening out of the 
(rrotto. A minute after, the three pulls at the cord 
informed them that the boy had alighted safely. 

Glenarvan and Lady Helena immediately ventured 
Qut of the grotto. The darkness was still very great, 
though some greyish streaks were already visible on the 
eastern summits. 

The biting cold of the morning revived the poor 
voung lady. She felt stronger and commenced her 
perilous descent. 

Glenarvan lii>t, then I^ady Helena let themselves 
clown ahmg the rope, til! they eauK* to the spot where 
the perpendicular wall met the top of the slope. Then 
Glenarvan going first and supporting his wife, i)egan to 
descend !)ackwards. 

He felt for the tufts of grass and shrubs able to 
afford a foothold; tried them, and then placed I^idy 
Hclcna^s foot on them. Some birds, suddenly awakened 
dew away, uttering feeble cries, and the fugitives 
trembled when a stone loo'iencd from its bed rolled to 
the foot of the mountain. 

They l)ad reached halLwav down the slope, when a 
voice was heard from the opening of the grotto. 

^^Stop ! whispered John Mangles. 

Glcnarvan, holding with one luand to a tuft of tctra« 
gonia, with the other holding his wife, waited with 
breathless anxiety. 

Wilson had had an alarm. Having heard some 
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unusual noise outside the War^-Atoua, he went back 
into the hut and watched tlie Maories from behind the 
mat. At a sign from him, John stopped Glenarvan. 

One of the warriors on guard, startled by an unusual 
sound, rose and drew nearer to the Ware-Atoua. l]e 
stood still about tw'o paces from tl.c hut and listened 
with his head bent forward. He remained in that 
attitude for a minute that seemed an hour, his ear intent, 
his eye peering into the darkness. Then sliakirui his 
head like one who sees he is mistaken, he went back to 
his companions, took an armful of dead wood, and 
threw' it into the smouldering fire, which immediatclv 
revived. His face was lighted up by the flame, and 
was free from any look of doubt, and after havini: 
glanced to where the first light of dawn whiteiu'd the 
eastern sky, stretched himself near the fire to warm his 
stiffened limbs. 

AlPs well ! ” whispered Wilson. 

John signalled to (jlenarvan to resume his descent. 

Glenarvan let himself gently down the slope; soon 
Ladv Helena and he landed on the narrow track when 
Robert waited for them. 

The rope was shaken three times, and in his turn, 
John Mangles, preceding Mary Grant, followed in tin 
tiangerous route. 

He arrived safely; he rejoined Lord and Ladv 
Glenarvan in the hc^llow mentioned by Robert. 

Five ntinutes after, all the fugitives bad safely 
escaped from the Ware-Atoua, left their retreat, and 
keeping away from the inhabited shores of the lakes, 
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they plunged by narrow paths into the recesses of the 
iTioiintains. 

They walked quickly, trying to avoid the points 
where they might be seen from the pah. They were 
quite silent, and glided among the bushes like shadows. 
Whither? Where chance led them, but at any rate 
they were free. 

Towards five o’clock, the day began to dawn, bluish 
clouds marbled the upper stratum of clouds. The misty 
suinmits began to pierce the morning mists. The orb 
of day was soon to appear, and instead of giving the 
<=criial for their execution, would, on the contrary, 
announce their flight. 

It was of vital importance that before the decisive 
moment arrived, they should put themselves beyond the 
reach of the savages, so as to put them ofi' their track, 
hut their progress was slow, fur the paths were steep. 
Lady Glenarvan climbed the slt)pes supported, not to say 
carried, by Glcnanan, and Mary Grant leaned on the 
aim of John "Mangles; Rol)ert, radiant with joy, 
niunijdiant at his success, led the march, and the two 
>ailors brought up the rear. 

Another half an hour and the glorious sun would rise 
<ait of the mists of the horizon. For half an hour the 
higitives walked on as chance led them Paganel was not 
take the lead, lie was now the object of their 
anxiety, and whose absence was a black shadow between 
and their happiness. But they bore steadily east- 
'aid, as much as possible, aiul faced the gorgeous 
^^^orning light. Soon they had reached a height of 500 
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feet above Lake Taupo, and the cold of the morning, 
increased by the altitude, was very keen. Dim outlines 
of hills and mountains rose behind one another; but 
Glenarvan only thought how best to get lost among 
them ; time enough by and by to see about escapintr 
from the labyrinth. 

At last the sun appeared and sent his first rays on 
their path. 

Suddenly a terrific yell, from a hundred throats rent 
the air. It came from the pah, whose directon Glenar- 
van did not know. Besides, a thick veil of fog spread 
at his feet prevented any distinct view of the valleys 
below. 

But the fugitives could not doubt that their escapv 
had i)een discovered, and now the (|uestion was, would 
they be able to elude pursuit? Had they been smi: 
Would not their track betray them ? 

At this moment, the fog in the valley lifted, and 
enveloped them for a moment in a damp mist, and at 
three hundred feet below they perceived the swarniing 
mass of frantic natives. 

While they looked, thev were seen. Reiuwai 
howls broke forth, mingled with the barking of dogs, 
and the whole tribe after vainly trying to scale the roi k 
of Ware-Atoua, rnshed out of the pah, and hastcMied 
by the shortest paths in pursuit of the prisoners who 
were flying from their vengeance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TABOOED MOUNTAIN. 

The sinnmit of the mountain was still a hundred feet 
above thcun. The fugitives were anxious to reach it 
that thev might continue their Hight on the eastern 
slope out of the view of their pursuers. They hoped 
then to bnd some practicable ridge that would allow of 
a passage to the neighbouring peaks that were thrown 
to^jctber in ait t)rographie maze to whicii poor Paganel’s 
genius would doubtless have found the clue. 

They hastened up the slope spurred on bv the loud 
cries that drew nearer aiul nearer. The avenging crowd 
had already reached tiie foot of the mountain. 

^‘Courage! mv friends/' cried Glenarvan, urging 
his companions by voice and look. 

In less than five minutes they were at the top of the 
mtmntain ; and then they turned to judge of their posi- 
tion/ and decide on a route that would battle their 
pursuers. 

from their elevated position they could see over 
Like Taupo, which stretched towards the west, in its 
setting of picturesque mountains. On the north, the 
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peaks of Pirongia ; on the south, the burning crater of 
Tongariro. But eastward, nothing but the rocky barrier 
of peaks and ridges that form the Wahiti Ranges, the 
great chain whose unbroken links stretch from the East 
Cape to Cook’s Straits. They had no alternative but to 
descend the opposite slope and enter the narrow gorges, 
uncertain whether any outlet existed. 

Glenarvan could not prolong the halt for a moment. 
Wearied as they might be, they must fly or be dis- 
covered. 

Let us go down ! cried he, before our passage 
is cut oflV’ 

Butjustasthc ladies had risen with a despairing 
eflort, AlcXabbs stopped them and said : — 

^'Glenarvan ! it is useless. Look.^^ 

And then they ail perceived the inexplicable change 
that had taken place in the movements of the Maories. 

Their pursuit had sudileniy sto[)[>ed. The ascent of 
the mountain IkuI ceased by an imperious commanj.^ 
Idle natives had paused in their career, and surged like 
the sea waves against an oj^posing rock. All the 
crowd, thirsting for bliKKf, stood at (he ft)ot of the 
mountain, yelling, and gesticulating, brandishing guns 
and hatchets, hut not ativatuing a foot. Their dogs, 
iTK)tcii to the spot, like theinseUes, harked with rage. 

What stayed them r What occult power controlled 
these savages ? The fugitives looked without undcr- 
stmding, fearing lest the charm that encliaincd Kai- 
KtHimmds tribe should be broken. 

Suddenly John Mangles uttered an exclamation 
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which attracted the attention of his companions. He 
pointed to a little enclosure on the summit of the cone. 

The tomb of Kara-Tete/' said Robert. 

Arc you sure^ Robert sai|) Glenarvan. 

Yes, my Lord, it is the tombfef^t recognize it. . . 

Robert was right ; fifty feet above, at the extreme 
peak of the mountain, freshly painted posts formed a 
small palisaded enclosure, and Glenarvan, too, was con- 
vinced that it was the chiefs burial place: chances 

of their tiight had led them to the crest of Maunga- 
namu. 

Glenarvan, followed by the rest, climbed to the foot of 
the tomb. A large opening, covered with mats, led into 
it. Glenarvan was about to invade the sanctity of the 
•‘Oudou[>a^^ when lie reeled backwards. 

A savage ! said he, 

In the tomb ! iiujuired the Major. 

Yes, McNabiis/^ 

No matter; co in.’^ 

Glenarvan, the Major, Robert, and John Mangles 
entered. There sat a Maori, \vrapi>cd in a large flax 
mat; the darkness of the '*Oudoupa*^ prevented them 
from distinguishing his features. He was very tiuiet, 
and was eating. his breakfast quite coolly. 

Glenarvan was jibout to speak to him, when the 
native^ forestalled him by Siiying gaily, and in good 
English : — 

Sit down, my Lord, breakfast is ready/* 

It was Paganel. At the sound of his voice, they all 
tnshed into the ^^Oudoupa,** and he was cordially 
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embraced all round, Paganel was found again. He 
was their salvation ! They wanted to question him ; 
to know how and why he was here on the summit of 
Maiinganamu ; but Glenarvan stopped this misplaced 
curiosity. 

The savages ! said he. 

^^The savages/^ said Paganel, shrugging his 
shoulders. have a contempt for those people! 
Come and look at them ! 

They all followed Paganel out of the Oudoupa/’ 
The Maories were still in the same position round the 
base of the mountain uttering fearful cries. 

Shout ! yell ! till your lungs arc gone, stupid 
wretches ! said Pagans;;]. I dare you to come 
hcre!^^ 

** But why ? said Glenarvan* 

** Because the chief is buried here, and the tomb 
protects us, because the mountain is tabooed/^ 

Tabooed?^’ 

** Yes, my friends ! and that is why I took refuge 
here, as the malefactors used to lice to the sanctiuuici 
in the middle ages/* 

^^God bi! praised!** said Lady Helena, lifting her 
hands to heaven. 

The fugitives were not yet out of danger, but they 
had a moment*^ respite, which was very welcome in 
their exhausted state. 

Glcnar^^an was too much overcome to speak, and 
the Major nodded his head with an air of perW 
content. 
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And now^ my friends/^ said Pagancl, if these 
brutes think to exercise their patience on us, they are 
niistakcn. In two days wc shall be out of their reach/' 
By flight ! " said Glenarvan. But how ? " 

^^That I do not know/' answered Paganel, ^^but we 
shall manage it." 

And now everybody wanted to know about their 
friend^s adventures. They were puzzled by the reserve 
of a man generally so talkative ; on this occasion they 
had to drag the words out of his mouth ; usually he 
was a ready story-teller, now he gave only evasive 
answers to the questions of the rest. 

Paganel is another man! " thought McNabbs. 

His face was really altered. Me wrapped himself 
closely in his g®eat flax mat and seemed to deprecate 
observation. Every one noticed his embarrassment 
when he was the subject of conversation, though nobody 
appeared to remark it ; when other topics were under 
discussion, Paganel resumed his usual gaiety. 

Of his adventures, all that could be extracted from 
him at this time was as follows : — 

After the murder of Kara-Tcte, Paganel took advan- 
tage, like Robert, of the commotion among the natives, 
and got out of the enclosure. But less fortunate than 
young Grant, he walked straight into a Maori camp, 
whcrelic met a tall^ intelligent-looking chief, evidently 
of higher rank than all the warriors of his tribe. This 
chief spoke excellent English, and saluted the new 
comer by rubbing the end of his nose against the 
end of the geographer's nose. 
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Pagand wondered whether he was to consider him- 
self a prisoner or not But perceiving that he could 
not stir without the polite escort of the chief, he soon 
made up his mind on that point. 

This chief, Hihi, or Sunbeam, was not a bad 
fellow, PaganePs spectacles and telescope seemed 
to give him a great idea of PaganePs importaiHc 
and he manifested great attachment to him, not 
only by kindness, but by a strong flax rope, especially 
at night. 

This lasted for three days ; to the inquiry whether 
he was well treated, he said '^Yes and no ! without 
further answer; he was a prisoner, and except that he 
expected immediate execution, his state seemed to him 
no better than that in which he had left his unfortunau 
friends. 

One night, however, he managed to break his rn|.c 
and escape. He had seen from afar the burial of the 
chief, and knew' that he was buried on the top of Maim* 
ganamu, and he was well acquainted w ith the fact that 
the mountain would be therefore tabooed. He rcsolvd 
to take refuge there, l>eing unwilling to leave the region 
where his companions were in durance. He siicccetld 
in his dangerous attempt, and had arrived the previous 
night at the tomb of Kara-Tet<5, and there proposed to 
recniit his strength while he waited in the hope that 
his friends might, by Divine mercy, find the means of 
escape. 

Si||^ was PaganePs story. Did he designedly con- 
ceal iiiinc incident of his captivity ? More than once 
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his embarrassment led thtim to that conclusion. But 
however that might be, he was heartily congratulated 
on all sides. And then the present emergency came 
on for serious discussion. The natives dare not climb 
Maunganamu, but they, of course, calculated that 
hunger and thirst would restore them their prey. It 
was only a question of time, and patience is one of the 
virtues of all savages. Glenarvan was fully alive to the 
clifficulty, but made up his mind to watcli for an oppor- 
tunity, or make one. First of all he made a thorough 
survey of Maunganamu, their present fortress ; not for 
the purpose of defence, l)ut of escape. I'he Major, 
John, Roltcrt, I^iganel and himself made an exact map 
of the mountain. They noted the direction, outlet, and 
inclination of tht |)atlis. The ridge, a mile in length, 
witich united Maimganamu to the Wahiti chain had a 
<lowuward inclination. Its slope, narrow and jagged 
though it was, appeared the only practicable route, if 
they made good their escajic at all. If they could do 
this without observation, under cover of the night, they 
might possibly reach tiic deep valleys of the Range and 
put the Maorics off the scent. 

But there were dangers in this route; the last part 
of it was within pistol sliot of natives posted on the lower 
slopes. Already when they ventured on the exposed 
part of the crest, they were saluted \\ath a hail of shot 
I ^vhich (lid not reach them. Some gun wads, carried by 
I ^I'e wind, fell beside them; they were made of printed 
I paper, which Paganel picked up out of curiosity, and 
'pvith some trouble deciphered. 
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That is a good idea f My friends, do you know 
what those creatures use for wads ? 

No, Paganel ! said Glenarvan. 

Pages of the Bible ! If that is the use they make 
of the Holy Book, I pity the missionaries I It will be 
rather difficult to establish a Maori library/^ 

And what text of scripture did they aim at us ? 
message from God himsclf,^^ exclaimed John 
Mangles, who was in the act of reading the scorched 
framentof paper. It bids us hope in Him, added the 
young captain, firm in the faith of his Scotch convic- 
tions. 

Read it, John ! said Glenarvan, 

And John read what the powder had left visible 
"I will deliver him, for he hath trusted in mej* 

My friends, said Glenarvan, '' we must canv 
these words of hope to our dear, brave ladies. TIk 
sound will bring comfort to their hearts/^ 

Glenarvan and his companions hastened up the steep 
path to the cone, and went towards the tomb. 
they climbed they were astonished to perceive every few 
moments a kind of vibration in the soil. It was not a 
movement like earthquake, but that peculiar tremor 
i!iat affects ihp metal of a boiler under hkh 
pressure. It was clear the mountain was the outer 
covering of a body of vapour, the product of subter- 
ranean fires. 

This phenomenon of course excited no surprise m 
those ||^o bad just travelled among the hot springs of 
the ^kato. They knew that the central region of 
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Ika-na-Mani is essentially volcanic. It is a sieve, 
whose interstices furnish a passage for the earth^s 
vapours in the shape of boiling geysers and solfataras. 

Paganel who had already noticed this, called the 
attention of his friends to the volcanic nature of the 
mountain. The peak of Maungananm was only one of 
the many cones which bristle on this part of the island. 

It was a volcano of the future. A slight mechanical 
change would produce a crater of eruption in these 
slopes, which consisted merely of whitish siiicious tufa. 

^^That may be so,*^ said Glcnarvan, ^^but we are in 
no more danger here than standing by the boiler of the 
Duncan; this solid crust is like sheet iron.^^ 

agree with you,^^ added the Major, but how- 
ever good a boiler may be, it bursts at last after too 

lung .service/’ 

“ McNabbs,’^ said Paganel, I have no fancy for 
staving on the cone. When Providence points out a 
wav, 1 will go at oncc.’^ 

I wish,’^ remarked Jolm, that Maunganamu 
could carry' us himself, with all the motive power that 
lie has inside. It is too bad that millions of horse 
power should lie under our feet unavailable for our needs. 
Our Duncan would carry us to the end of the world 
\vith the thousandth part of it.** 

The a'collcctions of the Duncan evoked by John 
Mangles, towards Glenarv^aiPs thoughts into their 
saddest clianncl j for desperate as his own case was, 

often forgot it, in vain 1 egret at the fate of his 

crew. 
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His mind still dwelt on it, when he reached the 
summit of Maunganamu, and met his companions in 
misfortune. 

Lady Helena, when she saw GIcnarvan, came h)r- 
ward to meet him. 

^^Dcar Edward, said she, you have made up your 
mind ? Are we to hope or fcar?^^ 

Hope, my dear Helena,” replied Glenarvan. 
^^The natives will never set foot on the mountain, and 
we shall have time to devise a plan of escape,” 

^^More than that, Madani, God himself has en- 
couraged us to hope,” 

And so saying, John Mangles handed to Lady 
Fielcna the fragment of paper on which was legible t!u* 
sacred words; and these young women, whose trustinL: 
hearts were always open to observe Providential intir- 
positions, read in these words an indisputable siini ni 
salvation. 

And now let us go to the H)mloupa^^^’ 
I’aganel, ill his gayest mood. is our ca'^tK, Mir 

dining-room, our study! None can meddle with 
there! Lulies ! allow me to di) the honours ol I’n- 
charming hIxxIc.” 

They followed Pagancl, and when the savages saw 
them profaning anew the tabooed buriabplaee, tluv 
renewed their (ire and their fearful yells, the one as i hi 
as the other* But fortunately the balls fell sh()rt ol 
friends, though tbe cries reached them. 

Lady Helena, Mary Grant, and their companieii? 

quite relieved to find that the Maories were more 
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dominated by superstition than by anger, entered the 
monument. 

It was a palisade made of red-painted posts. Sym- 
bolic figures, tatooted on the wood, set forth the rank 
and achievements of the deceased. Strings of amulets, 
made of shells or cut stones, hung from one part to 
another. In the interior, the ground was carpeted with 
areen leaves, and in the middle, a slight mound be- 
tokened the place of the newly. made grave. There lay 
tlie chiePs weapons, his guns loaded and ca]>ped, his 
spear, his splendid axe of green jade, with a supply of 
powder and ball for tlie happy hunting gr(Kmds. 

“ Ouite an arsenal ! ” saiil Paganel, of which we 
shall make a' better use. What ideas they have ! 
Fancy carrving arms into the otlicr world ! 

W t'll ! saitl the Major, but these are Knglish 
tire-arnisF^ 

‘ No doubt/’ replied (ilenarvan, ‘‘and it is a very 
unwise practice to give llrc-arms to savages! They 
turn them against the invaders, naturally enough, ihit 
at any rate, they will l)e very valuai)le to us.’^ 

‘‘ Yes/' said Paganel, “ hut what is more n^^cfiil still 
is the food and water provided for Kara-Tete.^’ 

Tilings had been handsomely done for the deceased 
f'hicf; the amount of provisions denoted their esteem 
hit the departed. There \vas food enough to sustain 
trn persons for fifteen clays, or the dead nun for ever. 

I he vegetable aliments consisted of cdil)le ferns, 
^^vect potatoes, the '*convo!vubis batatas,” which was 
ii^digcnous, ami the potato which had been imiH>rted 
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long before by the Europeans. Large jars contained 
pure water, and a dozen baskets artistically plaited con- 
tiiined tablets of an unknown green gum. 

The fugitives were therefore provided for some davs 
against hunger and thirst, and they needed no persuasion 
to begin their attack on the deceased chiefs stores. 
Glenarvan brought out the necessary (juantity and pnt 
them into Oibinett’s hands. The steward, who never 
could forget his routine ideas, even in the most excep- 
tional circumstances, thought the meal a slender one. 
He did not know how to prepare the roots, and, i)esicles, 
had no fire. 

But Paganel soon solved that difliculty by recom- 
mending him to bury his fern roots and sweet potatoes 
in the soil. The temperature of the surface stratum 
was very high, and a thermometer plunged into the soil 
would have marked from 160^' to 170^; in fact, Olhi- 
nett narrowly missed l>cing scalded, for just as be had 
scooped a bole for the roots, a jet of vapour sprang up 
and with a whistling sound rose six feet above the 
ground. 

The steward fell back in terror. 

Shut olT steam ! cried the Major, running to 
dose the hole with loose drift, while Paganel poiulcring 
on the singular phenoinenon^uttcrcd to himself:— 
Let me see ! ha t ha ! Why not ? 

Arc you hurt ? inquired McNabbs of Olbinett. 
No, Major, ^ said the steward, but I did not 
expect . r. 

** Tifilit Providence would send you firc,^^ interrupter 
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Pagancl in a jovial tone. First the larder of Kara- 
and then fire out of the ground ! Upon my word, 
this mountain is a paradise ! I propose that we found 
a colony, and cultivate the soil and settle here for life! 
\Vc shall be the Robinsons of Maunganainu. We 
should want for nothing.^^ 

If it is solid ground/^ said John Mangles. 

Well ! it is not a thing of yesterday/' said Paganel. 
^^It has stood against the internal fire for many a day, 
and will do so till we leave it, at any rate. 

Breakfast is ready/' announced Olbinctt with as 
much dignity as if he was in Malcolm Castle. 

\\ ithout delay, the fugitives sat down near the pali- 
sade, and began one of the many meals with which 
Providence had supplied them in critical circumstances. 
Nobody was inclined to be fiistidious, but opinions were 
divided as regarded tlic edible fern. Some thought 
the flavour sweet and agreeable, others pronounced 
it leathery, insipid, and resembling the taste of gum. 
The sweet potatoes, cooked in the burning soil, were 
excellent. The geographer remarked that Kara-Tet6 
was not badly ofT. 

And now that their hunger was appeased, it was 
time to decide on their plan of escape. 

7 So soon ! " exclaimed Paganel in a piteous tone. 

Would you quit the hoifle of delight so soon ? " 

^^But, Monsieur Paganel," interposed Uidy Helena, 
‘hf thisbc Capua, you do not intend to imitate Hannibal!” 

Madame, I dare not contradict you, and if discus- 
sion is the order of the day, let it proceed.” 
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^^First/^ said Glenarvan, think we ought to 
Start before we are driven to it by hunger. We arc 
revived now, and ought to take advantage of it. To- 
night we will try to reach the eastern valleys by crossing 
the cordon of natives under cover of the darkness/' 

Excellent/' answered Paganel, if the Maories 
allow us to pass/^ 

^^And if not ? asked John Mangles. 

^^Then we will use our great resources/' said 
Paganel. 

But have we great resources?" iiujuired the 
Major. 

^^More than we can use!" replied Paganel, without 
any further explanation. 

And then they w'aited for the night. 

The natives had not stirred. Their numbers seemed 
even greater, perhaps owing tcj the indux of the 
Stragglers of the tribe. Fires liglited at interv<ds formed 
a girdle of flame round the base of the mountain, 
that when darkness fell, Maunganamu ajipeared to rise 
out of a great brasier, and to hide its head in t!ie thick 
darkness. Five hundred feet below they could hear the 
hum and the cries f)f the enemy ^s camp. 

At nine (/chxk the darkness being very intense. 
Glenarvan and John Mangles went out to reconnoitre 
{xTore embarking the whole* party on this eiitical 
journey. They made the descent noiselessly, and after 
a(>out ten nitntite.s arrived on the narrow ridge that 
crossed thj; native lints, fifty feet above the camp. 

All went well so far. The Maories stretched beside 
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the fires, did not appear to observe the two fugitives 
But in an instant a double fusillade burst forth from 
both sides of the ridge. 

“Back!” exclaimed Glenarvan; “those wretches 
have the eyes of cats anchthe guns of riflemen ! ” 

And they turned, and once more climbed the steep 
slope of the mountain, and then hastened to their friends 
who had been alarmed by the firing. Glenarvan’s hat 
was pierced by two balls, and they concluded that it 
was out of the question to venture again on the ridge 
between two lines of marksmen. 

“Wait till to-morrow,” said Paganel, “and as we 
cannot elude their vigilance, let me try my hand on 
them.” 

The night was cold ; but happily Kara-Tdtd had 
been furnished with his best night gear, and the party 
wrapped themselves each in a warm flax mantle, and 
protected by native superstition, slept quietly inside the 
enclosure, on the warm ground, still vibrating with tlic 
violence of the internal ebullition. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PAGAN el’s bright IDEA. 

Next day, February lytli, the sun’s first rays awoke 
the sleepers of the Maunganamu. The Maorics had long 
since been astir, coming and going at the ft>ot of the 
mountain, without leaving their line of observation. 
Furious clamour broke out when they saw the Euro- 
peans leave the sacred place they had pj^ofajicd. 

Each of the party glanced first at the neighbouring 
mountains, and at the deep valleys still drqwji^d in 
mist, and over Lake Taupo, which the morning breeze 
ruffled slightly. And then all clustered round Paganel 
eager to hear his project. " . 

Paganel soon satisfied their curiosity. My 
friends,” said he, my plan has one great recommenda- 
tion : if it does not accomplish all that 1 anticipate, we 
shall be no worse ofT than wc arc at present. But it 
must, it will succeed.” 

And what is it ? ” asked McNabbs. 

is this,” replied Paganel, ^^the superstition of 
the natives has made this mountain a refuge for us, and 
we miiM take advantage of their superstition to escape. 
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If I can persuade Kai-Koumou that we have expiated 
our pr^anati^p, that the wrath of the Deity has fallen 
on us ; in a word, that we liavc died a terrible death, do 
you think he will leave the plateau of Maunganamu to 
return to his village ? 

Not a doubt of it/^ said Glenarvan. 

And what is the horrible death you refer to ? 
asked Lady Helena. ' 

^'The death of the sacrilegious, my friends, replied 
Pagancl. ^^The avenging flames are under our feet.' 
Let us open a way for them ! 

''What! make a volcano ! ” cried John Mangles. 

" Yes, an impromptu volcano, whose fury we can 
regulate. There are plenty of vapours ready to hand, 
and subterranean fires ready to issue forth. We can 
have an eruption ready to order/^ 

"An excellent idea, Pagaucl ; well conceived,^' said 
the Major. 

"You understand, replied the geographer, "we 
are to pretend to fall victims to the flames of the Maori 
Pluto, and to disappear spiritually into the tomb of Kara« 
Tele. And stay there three, four, even five days if 
necessary — that is to say, till tlic savages are convinced 
that we have perished, and abandon their watch.^^ 

"But,'^ said Miss Grant, "suppose they wish to be 
sur^ of our punishment, and climb up here to see ? 

'^No, my dear MaryV* returned Pagancl, " they will 
do that. The mountain is ubooed, and if it 
devoured its sacrilegious intruders, it would only be 
niore inviolably tabooed/^ 
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It is really a very clever plan/^ said Glenarvan. 

There is only one chance against it; that is, if the 
savages prolong their watch at the foot of Maunga, 
namu, we may run out of provisions. But if we play 
our game well there is not much fear of that.^^ 

And when shall wc try this last chance ? asked 
Lady Helena. 

To-night,^’ rejoined Paganel, ^^when the darkness 
is the deepest.^^ 

Agreed/* said McNabbs; '^Paganel you are a 
genius! and I,,who seldom get up an enthusiasm, I 
answer for the success of your plan. Oh ! those 
villains ! They shall have a little miracle that will put 
off their conversion for another century. I hope the 
missionaries will forgive us.** 

The project of Paganel was therefore adopted, and 
certainly with the superstitious ideas of the Maorit^ 
there seemed good ground for hope. But brilliant as 
the idea might be, the difficulty was in tlie modu^ 
(tperandi. The volcano might devour the bold schermrs 
who offered it a crater. Could they control and direct 
the eruption when they had succeeded in letting loose 
its vapour and flames, and lava streams ? l‘he entire cone 
might be engulphed. It was meddling with phenomena 
of which nature herself has the absolute monopoly. 

Paganel had thought of all this ; but he intended to 
act prudently, and without pushing things to cxtrcines. 
An appearance would be enough to dupe the Maories, 
and there was no need for the terrible realities of a« 
eruptibti. 
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How long that day seemed. Each one of the party 
inwardly counted the hours. All was made ready for 
flight. The Oudoupa provisions were divided and 
formed very portable packets. Some mats and fire- 
arms completed their light equipment, all of which they 
took from the tomb of the chief. It is needless to say 
that their preparations were made within the enclosure, 
and unseen by the savages. 

At six o’clock the steward served up a refreshing, 
meal. Where or when they would cat in the valleys of 
the Ranges no one could foretell. So that they had to 
take in supplies for the future. The principal dish was 
composed of half a dozen rats, caught by Wilson and 
stewed. Lady Helena and Mary Grant obstinately 
refused to taste this game, which is highly esteemed 
by (he natives; but the men enjoyed it like real Maories. 
The meat was excellent and savoury, and the six 
devourers were devoured down to the bones. 

The evening twilight came on. The sun went 
down in a storniy-looking bank of clouds. A few 
flashes of lightning glanced across the horizon, and 
distant thunder pealed through the darkened sky. 

fagancl welcomed the storm, which was a valuable 
aid to his plans, and completed his programme. The 
savages arc supcrstitiously aflccted by the great pheno- 
mena of nature. The New Zealanders think that 
thunder is the angry voice of Noui-Atoua, and lightning 
the fierce gleam of his eyes. Thus their deity was 
coming personally to chastise the violators of the 
taboo. 
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,At eight o'clock, the summit of Mautiganamu 
was lost in portentous darkness. The sky would 
supply a black background for the blaze which PagancI 
was about to throw on it. The Maories could no 
longer see their prisoners ; and this was the moment 
for action. 

Speed was necessary. GIenarvan,Paganel, McNabbs 
Robert, the steward, the two sailors, all lent a hand. 

The spot for the crater was chosen thirty paci^; 
from Kara-Tetc^s tomb. It was important to keep the 
Oudoupa intact, for if it disappeared, the taboo of the 
mountain would be nullified. At the spot mentioned 
Paganel had noticed an enormous block of stone, round 
which the vapours played with a certain degree of inten- 
sity. This block covered a small natural ernter 
liollowed in the cone, and by its own weight prevented 
the egress of the subterranean fire. If they could move 
it from its socket, the vapours and the lava would issue 
by the disencumbered opening. 

The workers used as levers some posts taken from 
the interior of the Oudoupa, and they plied their tools 
vigorously against the rocky mass. Under their united 
efforts the stone soon moved. They made a little 
trench so that it might roll down the inclined plane. 
As they gradually raised it, the vibrations under foot 
became more distinct. Dull roarings of flame and the 
whistling sound of a furnace ran along under the thin 
crust# The intrepid labourers, veritable Cyclops 
bandl^^ EartIPs fires, worked in silence ; soon some 
fissures and jets of steam w^amed them that their phee 
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was growing dangerous. But a crowning effort moved 
the mass, which rolled down and disappeared. Imme- 
diately the thin crust gave way, A column of fire 
rushed to the sky with loud detonations, while streams 
of boiling water and lava flow’cd towards the native 
camp and the lower valleys. 

All the cone trembled as if it was about to plunge 

into a fathomless gulf. 

Glenarvan and his companions had barely time to 
get out of the way ; they fled to the enclosure of the 
Oudoupa, not without having been sprinkled with 
water at 220^’. This water at first spread a smell like 
soup, which soon changed into a strong odour of. 
sulphur. 

Then the mud, the lava, the volcanic stones, all 
spouted forth in a torrent. Streams of fire furrowed 
the sides of Maungananiu. The neighbouring moun- 
tains were lit up by the glare ; the dark valleys were 
«lso filled with dazzling light. 

All the savages had risen, howling under the pain 
inflicted by the bunhng lava, which was bubbling and 
foaming in the midst of their camp. 

Those whom the liquid lire had not touched fled to the 
surrounding hills ; then turned and giucd in terror at 
this jearful phenomenon, this volcano in which the 
anger of their deity would swallow up the profane 
nitrudcrs on the sacral mountain. Now and then 
when the roar of the eruption became less violent, their 
try was heard >— 

‘ Taboo I taboo ! taboo 1 * ' 
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An enormous quantity of vapours^ heated stones 
and lava was escaping by this crater of Maunganamu. 
It wa"s not a mere geyser like those that girdle round 
Mount Hecla^ in Iceland, but it was itself a Hccla. 
All this volcanic commotion was confined till then in 
the envelope of the cone, because the safety valve of 
Tongariro was enough for its expansion ; but when 
this new issue was afforded, it rushed forth fiercely, and 
by the laws of equilibrium, the other eruptions in the 
island must on that night have lost their usual 
intensity. 

An hour after this volcano burst upon the world, 
broad streams of lava were running down its sides. 
Legions of rats came out of their holes, and fled from 
the scene. 

All night long, and fanned by the tempest in the 
upper sky, the crater never ceased to pour forth 
its torrents with a violence that alarmed Glenarvan. 
The eruption was breaking away the edges of tlio 
opening. 

The prisoners hidden behind the enclosure of 
stakes, watched the fearful progress of the phenome- 
non. 

Morning came. The fury of the volcano had not 
slackened. 7'hick yellowish fumes were mixed with the 
the lava torrents wound their serpentine course 
in every difeetion. 

Glenarvan, watched with a heating heart, looking 
from all the interstices of the palisaded inelosure, and 
observed the inoveirtcnts in the native camp. 
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The Maories had fled to the neighbouring ledges, 
out of the reach of the volcano. Some corpses which 
lay at the foot of the cone, were charred by tfie fire. 
Further off towards the ^^pah,^^ the lava had reached a 
group of twenty huts, which were still smoking. The 
Maories, forming here and there in groups, contemplated 
the canopied summit of Maunganamu with religious 
awe. 

Kai-Koumou approached in the midst of his 
warriors, and Glenarvan recognized him. The chief 
advanced to. the foot of the hill, on the side un- 
touched by the lava, but he did not ascend the first 
ledge. 

Standing there, with his arms stretched out like an 
exorciser, he made some grimaces, whose meaning was 
obvious to the prisoners. As Fagancl had foreseen, 
Kai-Koumou launched on the avenging mountain, a 
more rigorous taboo. 

Soon after the natives left their positions and 
followed the winding paths that led towards the pah. 

They arc going ! exclaimed Glenarvan. They 
have left their posts ! God be praised ! Our stratagem 
has succeeded ! My dear Helena, my brave friends, 
we are all dead and buried ! Rut this evening when 
night comes, \vc shall rise and leave our tomb, and fly 
these barbarous tribes ! • 

, It would be difficult tef conceive of the joy that per- 
vaded the Oudoupa. Hope had regained the mastery 
in all hearts. The intrepid travellers forgot the past, 
forgot the future, to enjoy the present delight I And 
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yet the task before them was not an easy one — to gain 
some European outpost in the midst of this unknown 
counfry. But Kai-Koumou once off their track, they 
thought themselves safe from all the savages in New 
Zealand. 

A whole day had to elapse before tliey could 
make a start, and they employed it in arranging a 
plan of flight. Paganel had treasured up his map 
of New Zeiiland, and on it could trace out the best 
roads. 

After discussion, the fugitives resolved to make for 
the Bay of Plenty, towards the cast. The region was 
unknown, but apparently desert. The travellers, who 
from their past experience, had learnt to make light of 
physical difficultieJi, feared nothing but meeting Maories. 
At any cost they wanted to avoid them and gain the 
cast coast, where the missionaries had sever.il stations. 
That part of the country had hitherto escaped the 
horrors of war, and the natives were not in the habit of 
scouring the country. 

As to the distance that separated I.«ike Taupo from 
the Bay of Plenty, they calculated it .about a hiuulred 
miles* Ten days' march at ten miles a day, could !)c 
done, not without fatigue, but none of tlic party guv 
that a thouglit. If they could only reach the mission 
stations they could rest there while waiting for a 
favourable opportunity to get to Auckland^ for that was 
the point they desired to reach. 

These questions settled, they resumed their watch 
of the uadve proceedings^ and continued so doing till 
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evening fell. Not a solitary native remained at the foot 
of the mountain, and when darkness set in over the 
Taupo valleys, not a fire indicated the presence of the 
Maorics at the base. The road was free. 

At nine o’clock, the night being unusually dark, 
Glcnarvan gave the order to start. His companions 
and he armed and equipped at the expense of Kara- 
Tote, began cautiously to descend the slopes of Maunga- 
namu, John Mangles and Wilson leading the way, eyes 
and ears on the alert. They stopped at the slightest 
sound, they started at every passing cloud. They slid 
rather than walked down the spur, that their figures 
might be lost in the dark mass of the mountain. At 
two hundred feet below the summit, John Mangles and 
his sailors reached the dangerous ridge that had been 
so obstinately defended by the natives. If by ill luck 
the Maorics more cunning than the fugitives, had only 
pretended to retreat ; if they were not really duped by 
the volcanic phenomenon, this was the spot where their 
presence would be betrayed, Glcnarvan could not but 
shudder, in spite of his confidence, and in spite of the 
jokes of Pagancl, The fate of the whole party would 
hang in the balance for the ten minutes required to pass 
along that ridge. He felt the beating of Lady Helena’s 
heart, as she clung to his arm. 

He had no thought of turning back. Neither had 
John. 7'hc young captain, followed closely by the 
^’holc party, and protected by the intense darkness, 
crept along the ridge, stopping when some loose stone 
rolled to the bottom. If the savages were still in 
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ambush below, these unusual sounds might provoke 
from both sides a dangerous fusillade. 

But speed was impossible in their serpent-like pro- 
gress down this sloping crest. When John Mangles 
had reached the lowest point, he was scarcely twenty- 
five feet from the plateau where the natives were en- 
camped the night before, and then the ridge rose again 
pretty steeply towards a wood for about a quarter of a 
mile. 

All this lower part was crossed without molestation, 
and they commenced the ascent in silence. The clump 
of bush was invisible, though they knew it was there, 
and but for the possibility of an ambush, Glcnarvan 
counted on being safe when the party arrived at that 
point. But he observed that after this point, they 
were no longer protected by the taboo, 'fhe ascending 
ridge belonged not to Maunganamu, but to the moun- 
tain system of the eastern side of Lake 'Faupo, so 
that they had not only pistol sliots, but haiul-to-hanci 
fighting to fear. For ten minutes, the little band 
ascended by insensible degrees towards the higher 
table-land. John could not discern the dark wood, hiit 
he knew it ought to be within two hundred hit. 
Suddenly he stopped; almost retreated. He fancied he 
heard something in the darkness; his stoppage inter- 
rupted the marcli of those behind. 

He remained motionless long enough to alarm iiis 
companions. They waited with uuspeakahlc anxiety, 
wondering if they were doomed to retrace their ste[)s, 
and return to the ^summit of Maunganamu. 
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But John finding that the noise was not repeated, 
resumed the ascent of the narrow path of the 
ridge. 

Soon they perceived the shadowy outline of the 
wood showing faintly through the darkness. A few 
steps more and they were hid from sight in the thick 
foliage of the trees. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THK FLIGHT. 

The night favoured their escape, and prudence urircd 
them to lose no time in getting away from the hital 
neighbourhood of Lake Taupo. Paganel took the post 
of leader, and his wonderful instinct shone out anew in 
this difficult mountain journey. His nyctalopia was a 
great advantage; his cat-like sight enabling him to 
distinguish the smallest objects in the deepest gloom. 

For three liours they walked on without halting 
along the far-reaching slope of the eastern side. Paga- 
ncl kept a little to the south-east, in order to make use 
of a narrow passage between the Kaimanawa and the 
Wahiti Ranges, through which the road from Hawkes^ 
Bay to Auckland passes. Once through that gorge, 
his plan was to keep off the road, and under the shelter 
of the high ranges, march to the coast across the in- 
habited regions of the province. 

At nine oVIock in the morning, they had made 
twelve miles in twelve hours. The courageous women 
could not Ix! pressed further, and besides, the locality 
was suitable for camping. The fugitives had* reached 
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the pass that separates the two chains. Pagancl, map 
ill hand, made a loop towards the north-cast, and at 
ten o^clock the little party readied a sort of redar, 
formed by a projecting rock. 

The provisions were brought out, and justice was 
clone to their meal. Mary Grant and the Major, who 
had not thought highly of the edible feru till then, now 
ate of it heartily. 

The halt lasted till two o’clock in the afternoon, 
tlien they resumed their journey ; and in the evening 
thev stopped eight miles from the mountains, and 
re([uired no persuasion to sleep in the open air. 

Next day was one of serious dilTicultics. Their 
route lay across this wondrous region of volcanic lakes, 
irevsers, and soltataras, which extend to the east of the 
Wahiti Ranges. It is a country more pleasant for the 
eye to ramble over, than for the limbs. Every quarter 
of a mile they had to turn aside or go round for some 
obstacle, and thus incurred great fatigue ; but what a 
strange sisjht met their eves ! What infinite variety 
nature lavislics on her great panoramas ! 

On this vast extent of twenty miles square, the sub- 
terranean forces had a field for the display of all their 
varied eO'ects. Salt springs of singular transparency, 
peopled by myriads of insects, sprang up from thickets 
of tea-tree scrub. They diffused a powerful odour of 
burnt powder, and scattered on the grtaind a white 
sediment like dazzling snow. The limpid waters were 
nearly at boiling point, while some neighbouring springs 
spread out like sheets of glass. Gigantic tree-ferns 
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grew beside them, and in conditions analogous to those 
of the Silurian vegetation. 

On every side jets of water rose like park fountains, 
out of a sea of vapour; some of them continuous, 
others intermittent, as if a capricious Pluto controlled 
their movements. They rose like an amphitheatre on 
natural terraces ; their waters gradually flowed together 
under the folds of white smoke, and corroding the 
edges of the semi-transparent steps of this gigantic 
staircase, they fed whole lakes with their boilinir 
torrents. 

Farther still, beyond the hot springs and tumultuous 
geysers, came the solfataras. 'Fhe ground looked as if 
covered with large pustules. These were slumbering 
craters full of cracks and fissures from which rose various 
gases. The air was saturated with the acrid and un- 
pleasant odour of sulphurous acid, d'hc ground was 
encrusted with sulphur and crystalline concretions. 
All this incalculable wealth had been accumulating for 
centuries, and if the sulphur beds of Sicily should ever 
be exhausted, it is here, in this little-known district of 
New Zealand that supplies must be sought. 

The fatigue of travelling in such a country as this 
will be best understood. Camping was very diilicult, 
and the sportsmen of the party shot nothing worthy ol 
OlbinetPs skill ; so that they had generally to content 
themselves with fern and sweet potato — a poor iliet 
which was scarcely sufficient to recruit the cxluiustal 
strength of the little party, who were all an.xioiis to 
escape from this barren and desolate region. 
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But four days at least must elapse before they 
could hope to leave it. On February 23, at a distance 
of fifty miles from Maunganamu, Glenarvaii called a 
halt, and camped at the foot of a nameless mountain, 
marked on PaganeFs map. The wooded plains 
stretched away from sight, and great forests appeared 
on the horizon. 

It promised well, unless indeed the habitable nature 
of the country attracted too many Maories. So far, 
tlic fugitives had not seen the shadow of a native. 

That day McNabbs and Robert killed three kiwis, 
which filled the chief place on their table, not for long, 
however, for in a few minutes they were all consumed 
from the beaks to the claws. 

At dessert, between the potatoes and sweet potatoes 
Pagancl moved a resolution which was carried wath 
enthusiasm. 

Me proposed to give the name of Gleiiarvan to this 
unnamed mountain, which rose 3000 feet high, and 
then was lost in the clouds, and he printed carefully on 
his map the name of the Scottish nobleman. 

It would be idle to narrate all the monotonous and 
uninteresting details of the rest of the journey* Only 
two or three occurrences of any importance took place 
on the way from the lakes to the Pacific Ocean. 

The march was all day long across forests and 
pliyns. John took obserx^ations of the sun and stars. 
Neither heat nor rant increased the discomfort of the 
journey, but the travellers were so reduced by the 
trials they had undergone, tliat they made very slow 
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progress; and they longed to arrive at the mission 
station. 

They still chatted, but the conversation had ceased 
to be general. The little party broke up into groups^ 
attracted to each other, not by narrow sympathies, but 
by a more personal communion of ideas. 

Glenarvan generally walked alone, his mind seemed 
to recur to his unfortunate crew, as he drew nearer to 
the sea. He apparently lost sight of the dangers whic h 
lay before them on their way to Auckland, in the 
thought of his massacred men ; the horrible picture 
haunted him. 

Harry Grant was never spoken of ; they were iv) 
longer in a position to make any effort on his behalf. 
If his name was uttered at all, it was between his 
daughter and John Mangles. 

John had never reminded Mary of what she had 
said to him on that last night at \Var6-Atoua. He was 
too wise to take advantage of a word spoken in a 
moment of despair. When he mentioned Captain 
Grant, John always spoke of further search. lie 
assured Mary that Lord Glenarvan would rc-embark in 
the enterprise. He persistently returned to the fact that 
the authenticity of the document was indisputable, atui 
that therefore Harry Grant was somewhere to be foniitl, 
and that they would find him, if they had to try all 
over the world. Mary drank in his words, and she 
and John, united by the same thought, cherished 
the same hope. Often Lady Helena joined in the 
conversilion ; bnt she did not participate in their 
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illusions, though she refrained from chilling their 
enthusiasm. 

McNabbs, Robert, Wilson, and Mulrady kept up 
their hunting parties, without going far from the rest, 
and each one furnished his quota of game. 

Fagancl, arrayed in his flax mat, kept himself aloof, 
in a silent and pensive mood. 

And yet, it is only justice to say, in spite of the 
general rule that in the midst of trials, dangers, fatigues 
and privations, the most amiable dispositions become 
ruffled and embittered, all our travellers were united, 
devoted, ready to die for each other. 

On the a5th of February, their progress was stopped 
by a river which answered to the Wakari on PaganePs 
map, and was easily forded. 

For two days plains of low scrub succeeded each 
other without interruption. Half the distance from 
Lake Taupo to the coast had been traversed without 
accident, though not without fatigue. 

Then the scene changed to immense and intermin- 
able forests, which reminded them of Australia, but 
here the kauri took the place of the eucalyptus. 
Altliough their enthusiasm had been incessantly called 
forth during their four months’ journey, Glenarvan and 
his cowpanions were compelled to admire and wonder 
at these gigantic pines, worthy rivals of the Cedars of 
Lebanon, and the '^Mammoth trees” of California. 
The kauris, in botanical language abietacca damma- 
rinae,” measured a hundred feet high, before the ramifi- 
cation of the branches. They grew in isolated clumps. 
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and the forest was not composed of trees, but of in- 
numerable groups of trees, which spread their green 
canopies in the air two hundred feet from the ground. 

Some ot these pines, still young, about a hundred 
years old, resembled the red pine of Europe. They had 
a dark crown surmounted by a sharp conical shoot. 
Their older brethren, five or six hundred years of age, 
formed great green pavilions supported on the inextri- 
cable network of their branches. These patriarchs of 
the New Zealand forest measured fifty yards in circum- 
ference, and the united arms of all the travellers could 
not embrace the giant trunk. 

For three days the little party made their way under 
these vast arches, over a clayey soil which the foot of 
man had never trod. They knew this by the (juantity 
of resinous gum that lay in heaps at the foot of tin 
trees, and which would have lasted for native exporta* 
tion many years. 

The sportsmen found whole coveys of the kiwi, 
which arc scarce in districts frequented by the Maorics; 
the native dogs drive them away to the shelter of these 
inacccssitde forests. They u'crc an abundant source of 
nourishing food to our travellers. 

Pagancl also had the good fortune to espy, in a 
thicket, a pair of gigantic birds ; his instinct as a natu- 
ralist was awakened. He called his companions and 
in spite of their fatigue, the Major, Robert, and he set 
ofl" in the track of these animals. 

His curiosity was excusable, for he had recognized 
or thought he bad recognized these birds as nioas/^ 
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belonging to the species of dinormis/^ which many 
naturalists class with the extinct birds. This, if 
Paganel was right, would confirm the opinion of Dr. 
Hochstetter and other travellers on the present exist- 
ence of the wingless giants of New Zealand. 

These moas which Paganel was chasing, the con- 
temporaries of the Megatherium and the Ptcrodactyles, 
must have been eighteen feet high. They were huge 
ostriches, timid too, for they fled with extreme rapidity. 
But no shot could stay their course. After a few 
minutes of chase, these fleet-footed moas disappeared 
among the tall trees, and the sportsmen lost their 
powder and their pains. 

That evening, March i,Clenarvanand his companions 
emerging at last from the immense kauri-forest camped 
at the foot of Mount Ikirangi, whose summit rose five 
thousand five hundred feet into the air. At this point 
they bad travelled a hundred miles from Maungiuiamu, 
and the shore was still thirty miles away. John 
Mangles had calculated on accomplishing the whole 
journey in ten days, but he did not foresee the physical 
difficulties of the country. 

On the whole, owing to the circuits, the obstacles, 
and the imperfect observations, the journey had l)een 
extended by fully onc-fifth, and now that they had 
reached Mount Ikirangi, they were (|uitc worn out. 

Two long days of walking were still to be accom- 
plished, during which time all their activity and vigi- 
lance would be required, for their way was througVv 
a district often fretjuented by the natives. The little 
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party conquered their weariness, and set out next morn- 
ing at daybreak. 

Between Mount Ikirangi which was left to the 
right, and Mount Hardy whose summit rose on the left 
to a height of 3700 feet, the journey was very trying, 
for about ten miles the bush was a tangle of supple- 
jack,'^ a kind of flexible rope, appropriately called 
stifling creeper," that caught the feet at everj^ step. 
For two days, they had to cut their way with an axe 
through this thousand-headed hydra. Hunting became 
impossible, and the sportsmen failed in their accustomed 
tribute. The provisions were almost exhausted, and 
there was no means of renewing them ; their thirst was 
increased by fatigue, and there was no water where- 
with to quench it. 

The sufl'erings of Glenarvan and his party became 
terrible, and for the first time their moral energy 
threatened to give way. They no longer walked, they 
dragged themselves along, soulless bodies, animated 
only by the instinct of self-preservation w hich sunives 
every other feeling, and in this melancholy plight they 
reached Point Lottin on the shores of the Pacific. 

Here they saw several deserted huts, the ruins 
<»f a village lately destroyed by the war, abandoned 
fields, and everywhere signs of pillage and inceiuJiar} 
tires. 

They were toiling painfully along the shore, when 
they saw, at a distance of about a mile, a band of natives, 
who nished towards them brandishing their weapons. 

( ilenarvan, hemmed in by the sea, could not fly, and 
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summoning all his remaining strength he was about to 
meet the attack, when John Mangles cried 

“ A boat ! a boat ! ” 

And there, twenty paces off a canoe with six oars, 
lay on the beach. lo launch it, jump in and fly from 
the dangerous shore, was only a minute’s work. John 
Mangles, McNabbs, Wilson and Muhady took the 
oars ; Glenarvan the helm ; the two women, Robert 
and Olbinett stretched themselves beside him. In ten 
iniiiutes the canoe was a quarter of a mile from the 
'ihore. 1 he sea was calm. The fugitives were silent 
But John who did not uant to get too far from land 
was about to give the order to go up the eoast, when he 
siuldenlv stopped rowing. 

He saw tlirce canoes coming out from behind Point 
Lottiii tind c\ idently’ <il)()ut to ^ive chdsc 

“Out to sea! Out to sea !” he exclaimed. “Better 

to drown ii \vc must ! 

I'he canoe went fast under her four rowers. For 
half an hour she kept her distance; but the 
poor exhausted fellows, grew weaker, and the three 
pursuing boats began to gain sensiblv on them 
At this moment, scarcely two miles lav between 
'I'cni. It was impossible to avoid the attack of the 

natives, who were already preparing to (ire their lone 

Lams. o 


was Glenarvan about ? standing up in the 
n c was looking towards the horizon for some 

I • Had he a presentiment ? 
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In a moment his eyes gleamed, his hand pointed out 
into the distance. 

A ship ! a ship ! he cried. My friends, row ! 
row hard ! 

Not one of the rowers turned his head, not an oar- 
stroke must be lost. Pagancl alone, rose and turned 
his telescope to the point indicated. 

'^Yes,^^ said he, “a ship! a steamer! they aiv 
under full steam ! they arc coming to us ! Found now, 
brave comrades ! ” 

The fugitives summoned new energy, and Im 
another half hour, keeping their distance, they rowed 
with hasty strokes. The steamer came nearer and 
nearer. They made out her two masts, bare o( 
sails, and the great volumes of black smoke. Glenar* 
van handing the tiller to Robert, seized Paga- 
riePs glass, and watched the movements v)f riir 
steamer. 

John Mangles and his companions were lost m 
wonder when they saw GlenarvaiPs features contrai: 
and grow pale, and the glass drop from his hands. Oiu 
word explained it, 

^‘I'he Duncan / exclaimed Cilenarvan. TIi' 
Duncan^ and the eonviets ! 

‘^The Duncan/' cried John, letting go his oar and 
rising too. 

Yes, death on all sides ! murmured (ile^ar^a^; 
crushed by despair. 

It was indeed the yacht, they could not mistake Ihi ? 
the yacht and fier fxindit crew ! 
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The Major could scarcely restrain himself from 
cursing their destiny ! 

The canoe was meantime standing still. Where 
should they go ? Whither fly ? What choice was 
there between the convicts and the savages ? 

A shot was fired from the nearest of the native 
boats, and the ball struck Wilson’s oar. 

A fevv strokes then carried the canoe nearer to the 
Duncan, 

The yacht was coining down at full spttcd, and 
was not more than a half a mile oft'. 

John Mangles, between two enemies, did not know 
what to advise, whither to fly! The two poor ladies on 
fheir knees, prayed in their agony. 

'I'he savages kept up a running lire, and shots 
were raining round the canoe, when suddenly a loud 
report was heard, and a ball from the yacht’s cannon 
passed over their heads, and now the boat remained 
luotionless between the Duncan, and the native canoes. 

John Mangles, frenzied with despair, seized his 
<1%. He was about to scuttle the boat and sink it 
with his unfortunate companions, when a erv from 
Robert arrested liis arm. 

” Tom Austin ! 'l"om /\ustin ! the lad shouted. 
'* He is on board ! I see him ! He knows us ! He is 
waving his hat.” 

•^fhe axe hung useless in John’s hand. 

A second ball whistled over his head, and cut 
in two the nearest of the three native boats, while a 
loud hurrah burst forth on board the Duncan. 
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The savages took flight, fled and regained the 
shore. 

“ Come on ! Tom ! come on cried John Mangles 
in a joyous voice. 

And a few minutes after the ten fugitives, how, 
they knew not, were all safe on hoard the Diincan. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 

HOW THK “DUNCAN^’ CAMK TO BK ON TIIK 
COAST OF XF.W ZEALAND. 

It would be vain to attempt to depict the feelings ot 
Glenarvan and his friends when the songs of old Scotia 
fell on their ears. T'he moment they set foot on the 
deck of the Duncan, the piper blew his bagpipes, and 
commenced the national pibroch of the Malcolm clan, 
while loud hurrahs rent the air. 

(jlenarvan and his whole party, even the Major 
himself, were crying and embracing each other. They 
were delirious with Joy. The geographer was absolutely 
mad. He frisked about ; telescope in hand, pointing it 
at the last canoe approaching the shore. 

But at the sight of Glenarvan and his companions, 
with their clothing in rags and thin haggard faces, bear- 
ing marks of horrible sufl'erings, the crew ceased their 
noisy demonstrations. These were spectres who had 
relfurncd, not the bright adventurous travellers who had 
left the yacht three months before so full of hope ! 
Chance, and chance only had brought them back to the 
deck of the yacht they never thought to see iigain ! 
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And in what a state of exhaustion and feebleness. But 
before thinking of fatigue or attending to the imperious 
demands of hunger and thirst, Glenarvan questioned 
Tom Austin about his being on this coast. 

Why had the Duncan come to the eastern coast of 
New Zealand ? How was it not in the hands of Ben 
Joyce? By what providential fatality had God brought 
them in the track of the fugitives ? 

Why ? how ? and for what purpose ? Tom was 
stormed with questions on all sides. The old sailor 
did not know which to listen to first, and at last 
resolved to hear nobody but Glenarvan, and to answer 
nobody but him. 

But the convicts ? inquired Glenarvan. What 
did you do with them ? 

The convicts ? replied Tom, with the air of a 
man who does not in tlic least understand what he is 
being asked. 

Yes, the wretches who attacked the yacht ! 
^^What yacht? Your Honour’s? ” 

Why, of course, Tom. The Duncan, and Ben 
Joyce, who came on board. 

don’t know this Ben lovce, and have never seen 

him.'^ 

Never seen him exclaimed l^aganel, stupilied at 
the old sailor’s replies, ^n'hen pray tell me, Tom, 
how it is that the Duncan is cruising at this moment 
on the coast of New Zealand ? ” 

But if Glenarvan and his friends were totally at a 
loss to understand the bewilderment of the old sailor. 
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what was their amazement when he replied in a calm 
voice, 

The Duncan is cruising here by your Honour^s 
orders/^ 

By my orders ! cried Glenarvaiu 

Yes, my Lord. I only acted in obedience to the 
instructions sent in your letter of January ]4th.^^ 

My letter ! my letter ! exclaimed Glenarvan. 

The ten travellers pressed closer round Tom Austin, 
devouring him with their eyes. The letter dated from 
Snowy River luid reached the Duncan then ? 

Let us come to explanations, pray, for it seems 
to me I am dreaming. You received a letter, Tom ? 

Yes, a letter from your Honour/’ 

At Melbourne? 

At Melbourne, just as our repairs were com- 
pleted.^* 

And this letter ? ” 

It was not written l)y you, but bore your signature, 
my Lord.^* 

Just so, my letter was brought by a convict called 
Ben Joyce.’* 

No, by a sailor, called Ayrton, a (piartermaster on 
tlie Brilannia/^ 

Yes, Ayrton, or Ben Joyce, one and the same 
individual. Well, and what were the contents of this 
letter? ** 

It contained orders to leave Melbourne w ith- 
out delay, and to go and cruise on the eastern coast 

of 
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' " Australia ! ” said Gienarvan, with such vehc- 

mence that the old sailor was somewhat disconcerted. 

Australia repeated Tom^ opening his eyes. 

No^ but New Zealand/^ 

Australia! Tom! Australia ! ^^ they all cried 
with one voice. 

Austin^s head began to feel in a whirl. Glenarvau 
spoke with such assurance, that he thought after all )u 
must have made a mistake in reading the letter. Could 
a faithful, exact old sailor like himself have been guilty 
of such a thing? He turned red, and It)oked quite dis- 
turbed. 

Never mind, To:n I said Lady Helena. God 
so willed it.^^ 

But no, Madam, pardon me/^ replied old Tojd. 

No, it is impossible, I was not mistaken. Ayrton read 
the letter as I did ; and it was he, on the contrary, wfio 
wished to bring me to the Australian coast ? 

“Ayrton ! cried Gienarvan. 

“Yes, Ayrton himself. He insisted it was ,i 
mistake, that you meant to order me to Twofold 
Bay/^ 

“ Have you the letter still, 'rom ? asked tlu 
Major, extremely interested in this mystery. 

“Yes, Mr. McNabbs,^^ replietl Austin. “ Pll 
and fetch it.^^ 

He ran at once to his cabin in the forecastle. 
During his momentary absence, they gazed at caeli 
other in silence, all but the Major, who crossed 
arms and said 
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Well now, Paganel, you must own this would be 
going a little too far.^’ 

What? growled Paganel, looking like a gigantic 
note of interrogation, with his spectacles on his fore- 
head and his stooping back. 

Austin returned directly with the letter written by 
Paganel and signed by Glcnarvan. 

^^Will your Honour read it ? ^’ he said, lianding it 
to him. 

Glenarvan took the letter and read as follows : — 

Order to l oin Austin to put out to sea without 
delay, and to take the Duncan by latitude 37"^ to the 
Eastern Coast of New Zealand ! 

New Zealand, cried Paganel leaping up. 

And he seized the letter from Glenarvan, rubbed his 
eyes, pushed down his spectacles on his nose, and 
read it for himself. 

New Zealand ! he repeated in an indescribable 
tone letting the order slip between his fingers. 

'fhat same moment he felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder, and turning round found himself face to face 
with the Major, who said in a grave tone — 

‘^Wcll, my good Paganel, after all it is a lucky 
thing you ilid not send the Dnnran to Cochin-China!’^ 
This pleasantry finished the poor geographer. The 
crew burst out into loud Homeric laughter. Paganel 
ran about like a madman, seized his head with both 
hands, and tore his hair. He neither knew what he 
'vas doing nor what he wanted to do. He rushed down 
the poop stairs mechanically, and paced the deck. 
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nodding to himself, and going straight before without 
aim or object till he reached the forecastle. There his 
feet got entangled in a coil of rope. He stumbled and 
fell forward, accidentally catching hold of a rope with 
both hands in his fall. 

Suddenly a tremendous explosion was heard. The 
forecastle gun had gone oft', riddling the quiet calm waves 
with a volley of small shot. "I'hc unfortunate Pagaiitl 
had caught hold of the cord of the loaded gun. The 
geographer was thrown down the forecastle ladder and 
disappeared below. 

A cry of terror succeeded the surprise produced hv 
the explosion. Everybody thought something terrible 
must have happened. The sailors rushed between 
decks and lifted up Paganel, almost l)ent double. The 
geographer uttered no sound. 

They carried his long bodv on to the poop. His com- 
panions were in despair. The Major, who was always 
the surgeon on great occasions, began to strip the 
unfortunate, that he might dress his wounds; but 
he had scarcely put his hand on the dying man, 
when he started up as if touched by an electrical 
machine. 

Never ? never ! he exclaimed, and pulling his 
ragged coat tightly round him, he began buttoning it 
up in a strangely excited manner. 

But, f^aganel ! began the Major. 

No, I tell you ! 

I must examine 

You sludl not examine.^’ 
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^^You may perhaps have broken continued 

McNabbs. 

Yes/' replied Paganel, getting up on his long 
legs, ^'but what I have broken the carpenter can 
mend." 

What is it then r " 

There." 

Bursts of laughter from the crew followed this 
speech. Pagancl's friends were quite reassured about 
him now. They were satisfied that he had come ofV 
safe and sound from his adventure with the forecastle 
gun. 

^W\t any rate," thought the Major, the geo- 
grapher is wonderfully bashful." 

But now Paganel was recovered a little, he had to 
reply to a (luestion he could nut escape. 

^'Now, Paganel," said (ilenarvan, "^tcll us franklv 
all about it. I own that your blunder was pro- 
vidential. It is sure and certain, that but for 
you, the Duncan would have hillen into the hands 
of the convicts ; but for you we should have 
been recaptured bv the Maories, But for iny sake 
tell me by what strange association of ideas, by 
what supernatural aberration of mind you were 
induced to write New Zealand instead of Aus- 
tralia ? " 

“Well, upon mv oath,‘' said Paganel, “ it is " 

But the same instant his eves tell on Mary and 
Robert Grant, and he stt>pped short and then went 
on — 
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What would you have me say, my dear Glenar- 
van ? I am mad, I am an idiot, an incorrigible fellow, 
and I shall live and die the most terribly absent man. 
I can^t change niy skin.^^ 

Unless you get flayed alive/^ 

Get flayed alive ! cried the geographer with a 
furious look. Is that a personal allusion ? 

An allusion to what? asked McNabbs quietly. 

This was all that passed. The mystery of the 
Dimcan^s presence on the coast was explained, and 
all that the travellers thought about now was to 
get back to their comfortable cabins, and to have 
breakfast. 

However, Glenarvan and John Mangles stayed 
behind with Tom Austin after the others had retired. 
7'‘hey wished to put some further questions to 
him. 

Now then, old Austin,^^ said Glenarvan, tell 
me, didn^t it strike you as strange to be ordered to go 
and cruise on the coast of New Zealand ! 

Yes, your Honour,^* replied Tom. I was very 
much surprised, but it is not my custom to discuss any 
orders I receive, and I obeyed. Could I do otherwise? 
If some catastrophe had occurred through not carrying 
out your injunctions to the letter, should not I have 
been to blame? Would you have acted differently, 
captain ? 

No, Tom/’ replied John Mangles. 

But what did you think ? ” asked Glenarvan. 

I thoughl, your Honour, that in the interest of 
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Harry Grant, it was necessary to go where I was 
told to go. I thought that in consequence of fresh 
arrangements, you were to sail over to New Zea- 
land, and that 1 was to wait for you on the east coast 
of the island. Moreover, on leaving Melbourne, I 
kept our destination a secret, and the crew only 
knew it when we were right out at sea, and the 
Australian continent was finally out of sight. But 
one circumstance then occurred which greatly per- 
plexed mc.’^ 

What was it Torn ? asked Glcnarvan. 

^^Just this, that when the quartermaster of the 
Britannia heard our destination 

Ayrton ! cried Glenarvan. Then is he on 
board ? 

^^Yes, your Honour/^ 

Ayrton here ? repeated Glenarvan, looking at 
John Mangles. 

“ (rod has so willed it ! said the young 
raptain. 

In an instant, like lightning, Ayrton’s conduct, his 
long-planned treachery, Glcnarvan’s wound, Mulrady’s 
assassination, the sufferings of the expedition in the 
marshes of the Snowy River, the whole past life of the 
miscreant, flashed l>efore the eyes of the two men. And 
now, by the strangest concourse of events, the convict 
was in their power. 

Where is he ? asked Glenarvan eagerly. 

In a cabin in the forecastle, and under guard.’’ 

Why was he imprisoned ? ” 
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^'Because when Ayrton heard the vessel was 
going to New Zealand, he was in a fury ; because 
he tried to force me to alter the course of the ship; 
because he threatened me; and, last of all, because 
he incited my men to mutiny. I saw clearly he was 
a dangerous individual, and I must take precautions 
against hirn.’^ 

And since then ? 

Since then he has remained in his cabin without 
attempting to go out.^* 

^^That^s well, Tom.’^ 

Just at this moment Glenarvan and John Manglc> 
were summoned to the saloon where breakfast, which 
they so sorely needed, was awaiting them. They 
seated themselves at the table and spoke no more of 
Ayrton. 

But after the meal was over, and the guests wen 
refreshed and invigorated, and they all went up on 
deck, Glenarvan acquainted them with the fact of the 
quartermaster's presence on board, and at the saim 
time announced his intention of having him brought 
before them. 

May I beg to be excused from being present at 
his examination ? said l^dy Helena. I confess; 
dear Edward, it would be extremely painful for me to set 
the wretched man.^^ 

He must l)e confronted with us, Helena,^^ replies* 
Lord Glenarvan; beg you will stay. Ben Joyc^ 
must see all his victims face to face.’^ 

Lady Helena yielded to his wish. Mary Grant 
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sat beside lier, near Gleuarvan. All the others 
formed a group round them, the whole party that 
had been compromised so seriously by the treachery 
of the convict. The crew of the yacht, without 
understanding the gravity of the situation, kept pro- 
found silence. 

Bring Ayrton liere,’^ said Gleuarvan. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AYRTON OR »KN JOYCE? 

Ayrton came. He crossed the deck with a confident 
tread, and mounted the steps to the poop. His eyes 
were gloomy, his teeth set, Ins fists clenched conviil- 
sively. His appearance betrayed neither eflrontery nor 
timidity. When he found himself in the presence of 
Lord Glenarvan he folded his arms and awaited i!ic 
questions calmly and silently. 

Ayrton/^ said Glenarvan, here we are then, you 
and us, on this very Duncan that yon wished to delivo 
into the hands of the convicts of Ben Joyce. 

The lips of the quartermaster trembled slightly and i 
quick flush suffused his impassive features. Not t!u 
flush of remorse, but of shame at failure. On thi^ 
yacht which he thought he was to command as master, 
he was a prisoner, and his fate was ahont to he decided 
in a few seconds. 

However, he made no reply. Glenarvan waited 
patiently. But Ayrton persisted in keeping absolute 
silence. 
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Speak^ Ayrton , what have you to sav ? resumed 
Glenarvan. 

Ayrton hesitated, the wrinkles in his forehead 
deepened, and at length he said in a calm voice : — 

I have nothing to say, my Lord. I have been 
fool enough to allow myself to be caught. Act as you 
please.'^ 

Then he turned his eyes away towards the coast 
which lay on the west, and affected profound indifference 
what was passing around him. One would have 
thought him a stranger to the whole affair. But 
Glenarvan was determined to be patient. Powerful 
motives urged him to find out certain details concern- 
ing the mysterious life of Ayrton, especially those which 
related to Harry Grant and the Britannia. He there- 
fore resumed his interrogations, speaking with extreme 
gentleness and firmly restraining his violent irritation 
against him. 

I think, Ayrton, he went on, that you will not 
refuse to reply to certain questions that I wish to put 
to you; and, first of all, ought I to call you Ayrton or 
Ben Joyce ? Arc you, or arc you not, the quartermaster 
of the Britannia ? 

Ayrton remained impassive, gazing at the coast, deal 
to every question. 

Gleiiarvan’s eye kindled, as he said again : — 

Will you tell me how you left the Britannia, and 
why you arc in Australia ? 

The same silence, the stune Impassibility, 

Listen to n^c, Ayrton,^^ continued Glenarvan. 
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It is to your interest to speak. Frankness is the only 
resource left to you, and it may stand you in good 
stead. For the last time, I ask you, will you reply 
to my questions ? 

Ayrton turned his head towards Glenarvan and 
looked into his eyes. 

My Lord,^^ he said, it is not for me to answer. 
Justice may witness against me, but I am not going to 
witness against myself.^^ 

Proof will be easy,^^ said Glenarvan. 

Easy, my Lord,^^ repeated Ayrton in a mocking 
tone. Your Honour makes rather a bold assertion 
there, it seems to me. For my own part, I venture to 
affirm that the best judge in the Temple would be 
puzzled what to make of me. Who will say why I 
came to Australia, when Captain Grant is not here to 
tell ? Who wdll prove that I am the Ben jovee 
placarded by the police, when the police have never 
fiad me in their hands, and my companions are at 
liberty ? Who can damage me except yourself, by 
bringing forward a single crime against me, or even a 
blameablc action ? Who will affirm that I intended to 
take possession of this ship and deliver it into the 
hands of the convicts ? No one, I tell you, no one. 
Y<#u have your suspicions, but you need certainties to 
condemn a man, and certainties you have none. Until 
there is a proof to the contrary, I am Ayrton, quarter- 
master of the Britannia.*' 

Ayrton had become animated, while he was speak- 
ing, but soon relapsed into his former iudifl'erence. He, 
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no doubt, expected that his reply would close the 
examination, but Glenarvan commenced again, and 
said : — 

Ayrton, I am not a Crown prosecutor charged 
with your indictment. That is no business of mine. 

It is important that our respective situations should be 
clearly defined. I am not asking you anything that 
could compromise you. That is for justice to do. But 
you know what I am searching for, and a single word 
may put me on the track I have lost. Will you 
speak ? 

Ayrton shook his head like a man determined to be 
silent. 

Will you tell me where Captain Grant is asked 
Glenarvan. 

No, my Lord,’' replied Ayrton. 

‘^Will you tell me where the Britannia was 
wrecked ? 

No, neither the om nor the other.’’ 

Ayrton,” said Glenarvan in almost beseeching 
tones, if you know where Harry Grant is, will you, at 
least, tell his poor children, who arc waiting for you to 
speak the word ? ” 

Ayrton hesitated. His features contracted, and 
he muttered in a low voice, I cannot, my 
Lord.” 

Then he added with vehemence, as if reproaching 
^himself for a momentary weakness. 

No ! I will not speak. Have me hanged if you 
choose ! ” 
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Hanged ! exclaimed Glenarvan, overcome by a 
sudden feeling of anger. 

But immediately mastering himself, he added in a 
grave voice : — 

Ayrton, there is neither judge nor executioner here. 
At the first port we touch at, you will be given up into 
the hands of the English authorities/* 

^^That is what I demand,^* was the quartermaster’s 
reply. 

Then he turned away and quietly walked back to 
his cabin, which served as his prison. Two sailors 
kept guard at the door with orders to watch his slightest 
movement. The witnesses of this examination retired 
from the scene indignant and despairing. 

As Glenarvan could make no way against Ayrton’s 
obstinacy, what was to be done now ? Plainly no 
course remained but to carry out the plan formed at 
Eden, of returning to Europe and giving up for the time 
this unsuccessful enterprise, for the traces of the 
Britannia seemed irrevocably lost, and the document 
did not appear to allow any fresh interpretation. On 
the 37th parallel there was not even another country, 
and the Dnncan had only to turn and go back. 

After Glenarvan had consulted his friends, he talked 
over the question of returning, more particularly with 
the capta’m. John examined the coal bunkers, and 
found there was only enough to last fifteen days longer 
at the outside. It was necessary, therefore, to put in 
at the nearest port for a fresh supply. 

John proppsed that he should steer for the Bay of 
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Talcahuano, where the Duncan had once before been 
rcvictualled before she commenced her voyage of circum- 
navigation. It was a direct route across, and lay 
exactly along the 37th parallel. From thence the yacht, 
being amply provisioned, might go south, double Cape 
Horn, and get back to Scotland by the Atlantic 
route. 

This plan was adopted, and orders were given to the 
engineer to get up the steam. Half-an-hour afterwards 
beak-head of the yacht was turned towards Talca- 
hiiano, over a sea worthy of being called the Pacific, and 
at six p.m. the last mountains of New Zealand had 
disappeared in warm, hazy mist on the horizon. 

The return voyage was fairly commenced. A sad 
vovage, for the courageous search party to come back 
to the port without bringing home Marry Grant with 
tluMii ! The crew, so joyous at departure and so 
hopeful, were coming back to Europe defeated and 
discouraged. There was not one among the brave 
fellows whose heart did not swell at the thought of 
seeing his own country once more ; and yet there was 
not one among them either who would not have been 
willing to brave the perils of the sea for a long time 
still if they could but find Caphiin Grant. 

Consequently, the hurrahs which greeted the return 
n( Lord Glenarvan to the yacht soon gave place to 
dejection. Instead of the close intercourse which had 
formerly existed among the passengers, and the lively 
eonversations which had cheered the voyage, each one 
apart from the others in the solitude of his own 
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cabin, and it was seldom that any one aj^peared on the 
deck of tlie Duncan. 

Paganel, who generally shared in an exaggerated 
form the feelings of those about him, whether painful 
or joyous — a man who could have invented hope i{ 
necessary — even Paganel was gloomy and taciturn. He 
was seldom visible; his natural loquacity and French 
vivacity gave place to silence and dejection. Me seemed 
even more downhearted than his companions. If 
Glenarvan spoke at all of renewing the search, he slioot 
his head like a man who has given up all hope, and 
whose convictions concerning the fate of the ship- 
wrecked men appeared settled. It was quite evident 
he believed them irrevocably lost. 

And yet there was a man on board who could ha\( 
spoken the decisive word, and refused to break Iw-. 
silence. This was Ayrton. There was no doubt tlir 
fellow knew, if not the present whereabouts of 
captain, at least the place of shipwreck. But it \\a^ 
evident that were (irant found, he would be a witiRs> 
against him. Hence his persistent silence, which jxau 
rise to great indignation on board, especially anumg tlx 
crew, who would have liked to deal summarily with biin. 

Glenarvan repeatedly renewed his attempts with the 
quartermaster, but promises and threats were alikr 
useless. AyrtoiFs obstinacy was so great, and 
inexplicable, that the Major began to believe he hul 
nothing to reveal. His opinion was shared, moreover, 
by the geographer, as it corroborated his own notion 
about Harry Grant. 
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But if Ayrton knew nothing, why did he not confess 
his ignorance? It could not be turned against him. 
His silence increased the difficulty of forming any new 
j)lan. Was the presence of the quartermaster on the 
Australian continent a proof of Henry Grant^s being 
there ? It was settled that they must get this informa- 
tion out of Ayrton, cost what it might. 

Lady Helena, seeing her husband^s ill success, asked 
his permission to try her powers against the obstinacy 
4 ^ the quartermaster. When a man had failed, a 
woman perhaps, with her gentle influence, might suc- 
ceed. Is there not a constant repetition going on of 
the story of the fable where the storm, blow as it will, 
cannot tear the cloak from the shoulders of the traveller, 
while the first warm rays of sunshine make him throw 
It off' immediately ? 

Glenarvan, knowing his young wife’s good sense, 
allowed her to act as she pleased. 

The same day (the 5th of March), Ayrton was con- 
ducted to Lady Helena’s saloon. Mary Grant was to 
l)e present at the interview, for the influence of the 
young girl might be considerable, and I-^dy Helena 
would not lose any chance of success. 

For a whole hour the two ladies were closeted with 
the quartermaster, hut nothing transpired about their 
interview. What had been said, what arguments they 
used to win the secret from the convict, or what 
questions were asked, remained unknown ; but when 
they left Ayrton, they did not seem to have succeeded, 
as the expression on their faces denoted discouragement. 
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In consequence of this, when the quartermaster 
was being taken back to his cabin, the sailors met him 
with violent menaces. He took no notice except by 
shrugging his shoulders, which so increased their rage, 
that John Mangles and Glenarvan had to interfere, and 
could only repress it with difficulty. 

But Lady Helena would not own herself vanquished. 
She resolved to struggle to the last with this pitiless 
man, and went next day herself to his cabin to avoid 
exposing him again to the vindictiveness of the crew, 

The good and gentle Scotch woman stayed alone 
with the convict leader for two long hours. Glenarvan 
in a state of extreme nervous anxiety, remained outside 
the cabin, alternately resolved to exhaust completely this 
last chance of success, alternately resolved to rush in 
and snatch his wife from so painful a situation. 

But this time when Lady Helena reappeared, her 
look was full of hope. Had she succeeded in extract- 
ing the secret, and awakening in that adamant heart ^ 
last faint touch of pity ? 

McNabbs, w ho first saw her, could not restrain a 
gesture of incredulity. 

However the report soon spread among the sailors 
that the quartermaster liad yielded to the persuasions 
of I^dy Helena. The effect was electrical. 1'hc entire 
crew assembled on deck far (juickcr than Tom Austin’s 
whistle could have brought them together. 

Glcnarx^an had hastened up to his wife and eagerly 
asked ; — 

Has he spoken ? 
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replied Lady Helena^ ^‘'but he has yielded to 
my entreaties, and wishes to see yoii/^ 

Ah, dear Helena, you have succeeded 1 ’’ 

I hope so, Edward/^ 

^^Have you made him any promise that T must 
ratify 

Only one ; that you will do all in your power to 
mitigate his punishment/^ 

Very well, dear Helena. Let Ayrton come imme- 
diijitely.^' 

Lady Helena retired to her cabin with Mary Grant, 
and the quartermaster was brought into the saloon 
where Lord Glenarvan was expecting him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A liARGAIN. 

As soon as the (juartermaster was brought into tin 
presence of Lord Glenarvan, his keepers withdrew. 

You wanted to s])eak to me, Ayrton ? saitl 
Glenarvan. 

Yes, my Lord,” replied the quartermaster. 

^^Did you wish for a private interview ? ” 

Yes, but I think if Major McNabbs and Mr. 
Paganel were present it would be better,” 

For whom r ” 

For myself.” 

Ayrton spoke cjuite calmly and (irmly. Glenarvan 
looked at him for an instant, and then sent to summon 
McNabbs and Paganel, who came at once. 

are all ready to listen to you,” said Glen* 
arvan, when his two friends had taken their place at tfu 
saloon table. 

Ayrton collected himself for an Instant, and then 
said : — 

My Lord, it is usual for witnesses to be present 
at every contract or transaction between two partle^. 



‘We arc n\\ ready to liaten. to you/ w»)d Olotuvrvan. when hU 1 \y(> fricrtlji 
Ind token ilieir pUicea at the wnUxin tabic/’— P. .J20. 
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That is why I desired the presence of Messrs. Paganel 
and McNabbs, for it is properly speaking, a bargain 
which I propose to make.” 

Glciiarvan, accustomed to Ayrton’s ways, exhibited 
no surprise, though any bargaining between this man 
and himself seemed strange. 

“ What is the bargain r ” he said. 

“ This,” replied Ayrton. “ You wish to obtain from 
me certain facts which may he useful to you. I wish 
to obtain from you certain advantages which would be 
valuable to me. It is giving for giving, my Lord. Do 
you agree to this or not ? ” 

“ What are the facts ? ” asked Paganel eagerly. 
“No,” said Glenarvan. “What arc the advan- 
tages r 

Avrton bowed in token that he understood Glenar- 
van’s distinction. 

“These/* he said/^irc the advantages I ask. It 
is still your intention, I suppose, to deliver me up to 
the Englisii authorities ? ** 

“ Yes, Ayrton, it is only justice.” 

“I don*t say it is not,” replied the quartermaster 
(juietly. Then of course you wculd never consent to 
^ct me at liberty.” 

Glenarvan hesitated before replying to a question so 
plainly put. On the answer he gave, perhaps the fate 
Harry Grant might depend ! 

However, a feeling of duty towards human justice 
vonlptlled him to say, 

No, Ayrton, I cannot set you at liberty.” 
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I do not ask said the quartermaster proudly. 

^^Then, what is it you want ? 

A middle place, my Lord, between the gibbet that 
awaits me and the liberty which you cannot grant me/^ 

And that is 

To allow me to be left on one of the uninhabited 
islands of the Pacific, with such things as are absolute 
necessaries. I will manage as best I can, and will 
repent if I have time.^^ 

Glenarvan, quite unprepared for such a proposal 
looked at his two friends in silence. But after a brief 
reflection, he replied ; — 

Ayrton, if I agree to your request, you will tdl 
me all. I have an interest in knowing.’’ 

Yes, my Lord, that is to say, all I know' about 
Captain Grant and the BrUamnaJ^ 

^^The whole truth ? ” 

The whole. 

‘^But what guarfuitee have I ? ” 

^^Oh, I see what you are uneasy about. You need 
a guarantee for me, for the tnith of a criminal. That’s 
natural. But what can you have under the circum- 
stances? There is no help for it, you must either take 
my offer or leave it.” 

** I will trust to you, Ayrton,” said Glenarvan 
simply. 

And you do right, my Lord. Besides, if I deceive 
you, vengeance is in your own power.” 

How ? ” 

** You can come and take me again from where yua 
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left me, as I shall have no means of getting away from 
the island/^ 

Ayrton had an answer for everything. He antici- 
pated the difficulties and furnished unanswerable argu- 
ments against himself. It was evident he intended 
to affect perfect good faith in the business. It was 
impossible to show more .complete confidence. And 
yet he was prepared to go still further in disinterested- 
ness. 

My Lord and gentlemen/^ he added, I wish to 
convince you of the fact that I am playing cards on the 
table. I have no wish to deceive you, and I am going 
to give you a fresh proof of my sincerity in this matter. 

T deal frankly with you, because I reckon on your 
honour#^ 

Speak, Ayrton,^’ said Glenarvan. 

My Lord, I have not your promise yet to accede 
to my proposal, and yet I do not scruple to tell you, 
that I know very little about Harry Grant.^^ 

Very little,^’ exclaimed Glenarvan. 

Yes, my Lord, the deUiils I am in a position to 
give you relate to myself. They are entirely personal, 
and will not do much to help you to recover the lost 
traces of Captain Grant/’ 

Keen disappointment was depicted on the faces of 
Glenarvan and the Major. They thought the quarter- 
master in the possession of an important secret, and 
he declared that his communications would be very nearly 
barren. PaganeVs countenance remained unmoved. 

Somehow or other, this avowal of Ayrton, and 
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surrender of himself, so to speak, unconditionally, 
singularly touched his auditors, especially when the 
quartermaster added : — 

^^So I tell you beforehand, the bargain will be more 
to my profit than yours/’ 

It does not signify,” replied Glenarvan. f 
accept your proposal, Ayrton. I give you my word to 
land you on one of the islands of the Pacific Ocean.” 

All right, my Lord,” replied the quartermaster. 

Was this strange man glad of this decision ? Oik 
might have doubted it, for his impassive countenance 
betokened no emotion whatever. It seemed as if he 
were acting for some one else rather than himself. 

I am ready to answer,^’ he said. 

We have no questions to put to you/’ said 
Glenarvan. Tell us all you know, Ayrton, and begifi 
by declaring who you are.” 

Gentlemen,” replied Ayrton, I am really Tom 
Ayrton, the quartermaster of the Britannia. I left 
Glasgow on Marry Grant^s ship on the lath of March, 
1861. For fourteen months I cruised with him in the 
Pacific in search of an advantageous spot for fouiuiin^ 
a Scotch colony. Harry Grant was the man to carry 
out grand projects, but serious disputes often arose 
between us. His temper and mine could not agree. I 
cannot bend, and with Harry Grant, when once his 
resolution is taken, any resistance is impossible, m 
Lord. He has an iron will both for himself and others. 

But in spite of that, I dared to rebel, and I tried to 
get the crew to join me, and to take possession of tim* 
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vessel. Whether I was to blame or not is of no conse- 
quence. Be that as it may, Harry Grant had no 
scruples, and on the 8th of April, 18612, he left me 
behind on the west coast of Australia.^^ 

Of Australia ! said the Major, interrupting 
Ayrton in his narrative. ^H'hen of course you had 
quitted the Britannia before she touched at Callao, which 
was her last date ? 

Yes,^^ replied the quartermaster, for the Britannia 
did not touch there while I was on board. And how I 
came to speak of Callao at Paddy O^Moore^s farm was, 
that I learnt the circumstance from your recital.^' 

Go on, Ayrton,^^ said Glenarvan. 

I found myself abandoned on a nearly desert 
coast, but only forty miles from the penal settlement at 
Perth, the capital of Western Australia. As I was 
wandering there along the shore, I met a band of con-- 
victs who had just escaped, and I joined myself to them. 
You will dispense, my Lord, with any account of my 
life for two years and a half. This much, however, I 
must tell you, that I became the leader of the gang, 
under the name of Ben Joyce. In September, 1864, I 
introduced myself at the Irish farm, where I engaged 
myself as a servant in my real name, Ayrton. I waited* 
there, till I should get some chance of seizing a ship. 
This was my one idea. Two months afterwards, the 
Duncan arrived. During .your visit to the farm, yoiv 
related Captain Grant^s history, and I learnt then facts- 
of which I was not previously aware — that the Britannia 
had touched at Callao, and that her latest news was dated 

N. z. 15 
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June, 1862, two months after my disembarkation^ and 
also about the document, and the loss of the ship 
somewhere along the 37th parallel ; and, lastly, the 
strong reasons you had for supposing Harry Grant was 
on the Australian continent. Without the least hesi- 
tation I determined to appropriate the Duncan, a match- 
less vessel, able to ocjfdistance the swiftest ships in the 
British Navy. But serious injuries had to be repaired. 
I therefore let it go to Melbourne and Joined myself to 
you in my true character as quartermaster, offering to 
guide you to the scene of the shipwreck, fictitiously 
placed by me on the east coast of Australia. It was in 
this way, followed or sometimes preceded by my gaiiir 
of convicts, I directed your expedition towards the pro. 
vince of Victoria. My men committed a bootless crinu 
at Camden Bridge ; since the Duncan, if brought to 
the coast, could not escape me, and with the yacht 
once mine, 1 was master of the ocean. I led you in tlm 
way unsuspectingly, as far as the Snowy River. The 
horses and bullocks dropped dead one by one, poisoned 
by the gastrolobium. I dragged the wagon into the 
marshes, where it got half buried. At my instance;— 
but you know the rest, my Lord, and you may be sure 
that but for the blunder of Mr. Paganel, I should now 
command the Duncan, Such is my history, gentleiiien. 
My disclosures, unfortunately, cannot put you on the 
track of Harry Grant, and you perceive that you have 
made but a poor baigain by coming to my terms.^^ 

The quartermaster said no more, but crossed his 
arms in his usual fashion and waited. Glenarvan and 
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his friends kept silence. They felt that this strange 
criminal had spoken the whole truth. He had only 
missed his coveted prize, the Duncan, through a cause 
independent of his will. His accomplices had gone to 
Twofold Bay, as was proved by the convict blouse 
found by Glenarvaii. Faithful to the orders of thejir 
chief, they had kept watch on thq yacht, and at length, 
weary of waiting, had returned to the old haunt of 
robbers and incendiaries in the country parts of New 
South Wales. 

The Major put the first question, his object being to 
verify the dates of the BritaJinia. 

You are sure thcn,’^ he said, that it was on the 
8th of April you were left on the west coast of 
Australia ? 

^^On that very day,^^ replied Ayrton, 

And do you know w^hat projects Harry Grant had 
in view at the time ? 

In an indefinite way I do.^^ 

Say all you can, Ayrton,^^ said Glenarvan, the 
least indication may set us in the right course,^’ 

I only knew this much, my Lord,^' replied the 
(luartermaster, that Captain Grant intended to visit 
New Zealand. Now, as this part of the programme 
was not carried out while I was on board, it is not 
impossible that on leaving Callao the Britannia went 
to reconnoitre New Zealand. This would agree with 
the date assigned by the document to the shipwreck— 
the iz7th of June, 

Clearly, said Paganei. 
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objected Glenarvan, there is nothing in 
the fragmentary words in the document that could apply 
to New Zealand/^ 

That I cannot answer/^ said the quartermaster. 

^^Well, Ayrton/^ said Glenarvan, you have kept 
your word, and I will keep mine. We have to decide 
now on what island of the Pacific Ocean you are to be 
left/^ 

^^It matters little, my Lord/^ replied Ayrton. 

Return to your cabin, said Glenarvan, and 
wait our decision.’^ 

The quartermaster withdrew, guarded by the two 
sailors. 

^^That villain might have been a man,^^ said the 
Major. 

Yes,^' returned Glenarvan; ** he is a strong, clear- 
headed fellow. Why was it that he must needs turn 
his powers to such evil account ? 

But Harry Grant ? 

I much fear he is irrevocably lost. Poor children ! 
Who can tell them where their father is ? 

I can ! replied Paganel. Yes; I can ! Oik^ 
could not help remarking that the geographer, so 
loquacious and impatient usually, had scarcely spoken 
during Ayrton^s examination. He listened without 
opening his mouth. But this speech of his now was 
worth many others, and it made Glenarvan spring to 
his feet, citing out. 

You, Paganel ! you know where Captain Grant is?^^ 

Yes, a$ far as can be known.^^ 



And how do you know ? 

From that eternal document/^ 

Ah ! said the Major, in a tone of the most 
profound incredulity. 

'^Hear me first, and shrug your shoulders after- 
wards,^^ said Paganel, I did not speak sooner, 
because you would not have believed me. Besides, it 
was useless ; and I only speak to-day because Ayrton^s 
opinion just supports my own.^^ 

^^Then it is New Zealand asked Glenarvan. 
Listen and judge, replied Paganel. It is not 
without reasoji, or, rather, I had a reason for making 
the blunder which has saved our lives. When I was in 
the very act of writing the letter to Glenarvan's dic- 
tation the word Zealand was simmering in my brain. 
This is why. You remember we were in the wagon. 
McNabbs had just apprised Lady Helena about the 
convicts ; he had given her the number of The Australian 
and New Zealand Gazette which contained the account 
of the catastrophe at Camden Bridge. Now, just as I 
was writing, the newspaper was lying on the ground, 
folded in such a manner that only two syllables of the 
title were visible; these two syllables were aland. 
What a sudden light flashed on my mind! Aland was 
one of the words in the English document, one that 
hitherto we had translated d terre, and which must 
jiave been the termination of the proper noun, Zealand,^* 
Indeed ! said Glenarvan. 

continued Paganel, with profound con- 
I viction ; this meaning had escaped me, and do you 
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know why ? Because my wits were exercised naturally 
on the French document, as it was most complete, and 
in that this important word was wanting/^ 

^^Oh, oh ! said the Major; ^^your imagination 
goes too far, Paganel ; and you forget your former 
deductions/^ 

Go on. Major ; I am ready to answer you/^ 

Well, then, what do you make of your word 
auslra ? 

What it was at first. It merely nmans, southern 
countries.^^ 

Well, and this syllable, which was first the 
root of the w'ord huVuwSy and second the root of tin 
w'orcl indigenes s* 

^^Well, the third and last time,’^ replied Paganel; 
it will be the first syllable of the word indigence/* 

And coTitinr” cried McNabbs. Does thnt 
still mean continent ? 

^^No; since Newv Zealand is only an island.’’ 

What then asked Glenarvan. 

Mv dear Lord,^^ replied J^aganel, I am going t ' 
translate the document according to my third interpix 
tation, and you shall judge. I only make two obser- 
vations beforehand. First, forget as much as possible 
preceding interpretations, and divest your mind oi all 
preconceived notions. Second, certain parts may appear 
to you strained, and it is possible that I translate tlieiu 
badly ; but they are of no importance : among others, 
the word which chokes me; but I cannot 

any otlwr explanation. Besides, my interpretation ^vas 
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founded on the French document ; and don^t forget it 
was written by an Englishman, who could not be 
familiar with the idioms of the French language. Now 
then, having said this much, I will begin/^ 

And slowly articulating each syllable, he repeated 
the following sentences : — 

^^Le 27th Juin^ 1862, le trois-mats Britannia, dc 
Glasgoiv, a sombre apres une longue agonie dans les 
nicrs australes sur les cotes de la Nouvelle ZQande — 
in English, Zealand, Deux matelois et le Capitaine 
Grant ont pu y aborder. La, co;z///2uellement en prok 

une cruellt indigmet, ils ont jefece document par 

de /owgitude et 37^ 11' de /aritude, Venez a leur 
sec ours, ou ils sent perdus / * 

Pagancl stopped. His interpretation was admis- 
sible. But precisely because it appeared as likely as 
the preceding, it might be as false. Glenarvan and the 
Major did not then try and discuss it. However, since 
no traces of the Britannia had yet been met with, either 
on the Patagonian or Australian coasts, at the points 
where these countries arc crossed by the 37th parallel, 
the chances were in favour of New Zealand. 

Now, Paganel,” said Glenarvan, will you tel! 
me why you have kept this interpretation secret for 
nearly two months ? 

* On the 27th of June, 186a, the thrcc-masi vessel Ihi/annur, of 
Glasgow, has foundered after a long agonU in the Southern Seas, on the 
coast of New Zealand. Two sailors and Captain Grant have succeeded in 
landing. Continually a prey to cruel indigcnc'C. they have thrown this 

document into the sea in longitude and 37® 11' latitude. Come to 

their help, or they are lost. 
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Because I did not wish to buoy you up again with 
vain hopes. Besides^ we were going to Auckland^ to 
the very spot indicated by the latitude of the document/^ 
^^But since then, when we were dragged out of the 
route, why did you not speak ? 

Because, however just the interpretation, it could 
do nothing for the deliverance of the captain.^^ 

Why not, Paganel ? 

Because, admitting that the captain was wrecked 
on the New Zealand coast, now that two years have 
passed and he has not reappeared, he must have perished 
by shipwreck or by the New Zealanders/^ 

Then you are of opinion,^^ said Gleiiarvan, 
that 

That vestiges of the wreck might be found; but 
that the survivors of the Briianma have, beyond doubt, 
perished.^^ 

Keep all this silent, friends,'^ said Glenarvan, 
and let me choose a fitting moment to communicate 
these sad tidings to Captain Grant^s children.’^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A CRV IN THE NIGHT. 

The crew soon heard that no light had been thrown on 
the situation of Captain Grant by the revelations of 
Ayrton, and it caused profound disappointment, for 
they had counted on the quartermaster, and the 
(juartermaster knew nothing which could put the 
Duncan on the right track. 

7 'he yacht therefore continued her course. They 
had yet to select the island for Ayrton^s banishment. 

Paganel and John Mangles consulted the charts 
on board, and exactly on the 37th parallel found a little 
isle marked by the name of Maria Theresa, a sunken 
rock in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 3500 miles 
fiom the Americait coast, and 1500 miles from New 
Zealand. The nearest land on the north was the 
Archipelago of Pomotou, under the protectorate of 
f France; on the south, there was nothing but the eternal 
ice-belt of the Polar Sea. No ship would come to 
reconnoitre this solitary isle. No echoes from the 
'vorld would ever reach it. The storm birds only would 
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rest awhile on it during their long flight, and in many 
charts the rock was not even marked. 

If ever complete isolation was to be found on earth, 
it was on this little out-of-the-way island. Ayrton was 
informed of its situation, and expressed his willingness 
to live there apart from his fellows. The head of the 
vessel was in consequence turned towards it ininif*. 
diately. 

Two days later, at two o^clock, the man on watch 
signalled land on the horizon. This was Maria Theresa, 
a low, elongated island, scarcely raised above the waves, 
and looking like an enormous whale. It was still thirty 
miles distant from the yacht, but her stem was raj)iill\ 
cutting her way over the water at the rate of sixteen 
knots an hour. 

Gradually the form of the island grew more dis- 
tinct on the horizon. The orb of day sinking in tin 
west, threw' up its peculiar outlines in sharp relief. A 
few peaks of no great elevation stood out here and 
there, tipped with sunlight. 

At five oV'lock John Mangles could discern a liydu 
smoke rising from it, 

'Ms it a volcano, Paganel ? he asked, who \\ b 
gazing at this new land through his telescope. 

" I donT know what to think,*' replied the geo- 
grapher; "Maria Tlieresa is a spot little known ; never- 
theless, it would not be surprising if its origin were due 
to some submarine upheaval, and consequently it may hv 
V4>lcaiiic/' 

" But itiUhat case,^^ said Glenarvan, "is there not 
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reason to fear that if an eruption produced it, an 
eruption may carry it away ? 

^'That is not possible,^^ replied Paganel. 
know of its existence for several centuries, which is our 
security. When the Isle Julia emerged from the 
Mediterranean, it did not remain long above the waves, 
and disappeared a few^ months after its birth/^ 

Very good,^^ said (jlenarvan. Do you think, 
John, wc can get there to-night? 

No, your flonour, I must not risk the Duncan in 
the dark, for I am unacquainted with the coast. I will 
keep under steam, but go very slowly, and to-morrow 
at daybreak, we can scud off a boat.^^ 

At eight o'clock in the morning Maria Theresa, 
though five miles to leeward, appeared only an elongated 
shadow, scarcely visible. The Duncan was always 
getting nearer. 

At nine o\lock, a bright glare became visible, and 
ilaincs shot up through the darkness. The light was 
steady and continued. 

That confirms the supposition of a volcano," said 
Paganel, observing it attentively. 

Yet," replied John Mangles, ^^at this distance wc 
ought to hear the noise which aKvays accompanies an 
eruption, and the east wind brii^gs no sound whatever 
to our ear." 

‘‘That's true," said Paganel, ‘‘It is a volcano 
that blazes, but does not speak. The gleam seems 
intermittent too sometimes, like that of a light- 
house." 
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You are right/’ said John Mangles, ^^and yet we 
are not on a lighted coast.’^ 

^^AhP’ he exclaimed, another fire! On the 
shore this time ! Look! It moves! It has changed 
its place ! 

John was not mistaken. A fresh fire had appeared, 
which seemed to die out now and then, and suddenly 
flare up again. 

Is the island inhabited then ? said Glenar- 

van. 

savages, cvidently,^^ replied Paganel. 

^^But in that case, we cannot leave the quarter- 
master there. 

No/’ replied the Major, he would be too bad a 
gift even to bestow on savages.” 

We must find some other uninhabited island/^ 
said Glenarvan, who could not help smiling at the 
delicacy of McNabbs. I promised Ayrton his life, and 
I mean to keep my promise.” 

At all events, don^t let us trust them,” added 
Paganel. I'he New Zealanders have the barbarous 
custom of deceiving ships by moving lights, like the 
wreckers on the Cornish coast in former times. Now, 
the natives of Maria Theresa may have heard of this 
proceeding.” 

Keep her ofl* a point,” called out John to tin* 
man at the helm. To-morrow at sunrise we shall 
know what weVe about.” 

At II o’clock, the passengers and John Mangles 
retired to tfieir cabins. In the forepart of the yaclit the 
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man on watch was pacing the deck, while aft, there was 
no one hut the man at the wheel. 

At this moment Mary Grant and Robert came on 
the poop. 

The two children of the captain, leaning over the 
rail gazed sadly at the phosphorescent waves and the 
luminous wake of the Duncan, Mary was thinking of 
her brother's future, and Robert of his sister's. Their 
father was uppermost in the minds of both. Was this 
idolized parent still in existence ? Must they give him 
up? But no, for what would life be without him? 
What would become of them without him ? What 
would have become of them already, but for Lord 
Glcnarvan and Lady Helena ? 

The young boy, old above his years through trouble, 
divined the thoughts that troubled his sister, and taking 
her hand in his own, said : — 

must never despair. Remember the 
lessons our father gave us. Keep your courage up and 
no matter what l)cfalls you. Let us show this obstinate 
courage which can rise above everything. Up to this 
time, sister, you have been working for me, it is my 
turn now, and I will work for you." 

'^Dear Robert ! " replied the young girl, 

1 must tell you something," resumed Robert. 

You mustn't l>c vexed, Mary ? " 

^ ‘‘Why should I be vexed, my child? " 

And you will let me do it ? 

‘‘What do you mean? " said Mary, getting uneasy. 

“Sister, I am going to be a sailor ! " 
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^^You are going to leave me ! cried the younir 
girl^ pressing her brother's hand. 

^^Yes, sister^ I want to be a sailor like my father 
and Captain John. Mary, dear Mary, Captain John 
has not lost all hope, he says. You have confidence 
in his devotion to us, and so have I. He is going to 
make a grand sailor of me some day, he has promised 
me he will ; and then we are going to look for our 
father together. Tell me you are willing, sister mine. 
What our father would have done for us, it is our duty, 
mine, at least, to do for him. My life has one purpose 
to which it should be entirely consecrated — that is to 
search, and never cease searching for my father who 
would never have given us up ! Ah, Mary, hf)\v good 
our father was ! 

^^Aiul so noble, so generous ! added Mary, ‘'Do 
you know, Robert, he was already a glory to our 
countryj and that he would have been numhemi 
among her great men if fate had not arrested his 
course.^’ 

V'es, I know it,^’ said Robert. 

Mar\' put her arm round the boy, and hugged him 
fondly as he felt her tears fall on his forehead. 

Mary, Mary,^^ he cried, it doesnT matter what 
our friends say, I still ho[>e, and will always hope. A 
man like my father doesnT die till he has finished his 
vvork.^’ 

Mary Grant could not reply. Sobs choked her 
voice. A thousand feelings struggled in her brciist at 
the news tha fresh attempts were about to be made to 
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recover Harry Grant, and that the devotion of the 
captain was so unbounded. 

^^And does Mr. John still hope? she asked. 

Yes/^ replied Robert. is a brother that will 

never forsake us, never ! I will be a sailor, you’ll say 
yes, won’t you, sister? and let me join him in looking 
for my father. I am sure you are willing.” 

Yes, I am willing,” said Mary. But the sepa- 
ration ! ” she murmured. 

You will not be alone, Mary, I know that. ‘ My 
friend John told me so. Lady Helena will not let you 
leave her. You are a woman; you can and should 
accept her kindness. To refuse would !)e ungrateful, 
but a man, my father has said a hundred times, must 
make his own way.” 

But what will become of our own dear home in 
Dundee, so full of memories ? ” 

We will keep it, little sister ! All that is settled, 
and settled so well, by our friend John, and also by Lord 
Glenarvan. He is to keep you at Malcolm Castle as if 
you were his daughter. My Lord told my friend John 
so, and he told me. You will be at home there, and 
have some one to speak to abaut our father, while you 
are waiting till John and I bring him hack to you some 
day. Ah, what a grand day that will be ! ” exclaimed 
Robert, his face glowing with enthusiasm. 

My boy, niy brother,” replied Mary, how happy 
my father would be, if he could hear you. How much 
you are like him, dear Robert, like our dear, dear father. 
When you grow up, you’ll be just himself,” 
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I hope I may/' said Robert, blushing with filial 
and sacred pride. 

But how shall we requite Lord and I^dy Glenar- 
van ? " said Mary Grant. 

Oh, that will not be difficult/' replied Robert, 
with boyish confidence. ^^We will love and revere 
them, and we will tell them so ; and wc will give them 
plenty of kisses, and some day, when we can get the 
chance, we will die for them." 

We'll live for them, on the contrary," replied 
the young girl, covering her brother's forehead with 
kisses. ^^They will like that better, and so shall 
I." 

The two children then relapsed into silence, gazinir 
out into the dark night, and giving way to long reveries, 
interrupted occasionally by a question or remark fron) 
the one to the other. A long swell undulated the sur- 
fiice of the calm sea, and the screw turned up a lumi- 
nous furrow in the darkness. 

A strange and altogether supernatural incident now 
occurred, 'Fhe brother and sister, by some of those 
magnetic communications which link souls mysteriouslv 
together, were the subjects at the same time and tin 
same instant of tlie same hallucination. 

Out of the midst of tltese waves, with their alterna- 
tions of light and shadow, a deep, plaintive voice sent 
up a erv, the tones of which thrilled through every 
fibre of their beirig. 

Come ! come ! " were the words which fell on their 


ears. 
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They both started up and leant over the railings 
and peered into the gloom with questioning eves. 

Mary, you heard that ? You heard that ? cried 
Robert. 

But they saw nothing but the long shadow which 
stretched before them. 

Robert/' said Mary, pale with emotion, I thought 

yes, I thought as you did, that We 

iiiiist both be ill with lever, Robert.*' 

A second time tlie cry reached them, and this time 
thf illusion was so great, that they both exclaimed 
siniLiltancously : — • 

My father ! My father ! " 

It was too much lor Mary. Overcome with emotion, 
s!K‘ tell fainting in Robert's arms. 

'Mlelp!'^ slioeted Robert. My sister! mv 
jatber! Help! help’" 

The man, at the w lua-l darted forward to lift up the 
uirl. The sailors on watch ran to assist, and John 
Mangles, Laid\' Helena, and (jlenarvan were hastily 
roused from sieej), 

Mv sister is dving, and mv father is there ! " 
c\ilainied Robert, pointir.g U) the waves. 

I hey were wholly at a loss to understand him. 
“Yes!" he repeated, my father is there! \ 
laarcl my father's voice ; Mary heard it too ! " 

just at that moment, Mary Cirant reeovering con- 
dousness, but wandering and excited, called out, 

My lather ! my father is there ! " 

And the poi;r girl started up, and leaning over the 
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side of the yacht, wanted to throw herself 
the sea. , 

My Lord— Lady Helena I she exclaimed, clasping 
her hands, I tell you my father is there ! I can declare 
that I heard his voice come out of the waves like a wail, 
as if it were a last adieu. 

The j)oor girl went off* again into convulsions and 
spasms, which became so violent that she had to bt 
carried to her cabin, where Lady Helena lavished ( \ rr\ 
care on her. Robert kept on repeating, 

^^My father ! my father is there ! I am sure ol n 
my Lord ! 

The spectators of this painful scene saw that tiu 
captain^s children were labouring under an halliu ina. 
tion. But how were they to be undeceived ? 

Clenarvau made an attempt, however. IK tiok 
Robert’s hand, ami said. 

You say you licard vour fatlu r’s voice*, niv (loir 

boy ? 

Yes, my Lord ; there, in the middle of the wavi- 
He cried out, * Come ! come ! ’ ” 

And <lid you recognize his voice ? 

Yes, I recognized it immediately, ^’cs, yo ; 1 
can swear to it ! My sister heard it, and recognizol it 
as well. How could we both be deceived ? My Lord, 
do let us go to my father's help. A l>oat ! a boat!' 

Glcnarvan saw it was impossible to undeceive tiu 
poor boy, but he tried once more l)y saying to tiu nuii 
at the wheel. 

^Mlawkins/^ lie said, you were at the wiud 
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you not, when Miss Mary was so strangely 

attacked ? 

^‘Yes, your Honour/^ replied Hawkins. 

And you heard nothing, and saw nothing? 

Nothing.^' 

^^Now, Robert, sce.’^ 

If it had been Hawkinses father,^^ returned the 
|)oy^ with indomitable energy, Hawkins would not 

he had heard nothing. It was my father, my 
Lord ! my father, my father.^’ 

Sobs choked his voice ; he became pale and silent, 
and presently fell down insensible, like his sister. 

Glenarvan had him carried to his bed, where he lay 
in a deep swoon. 

“ Poor orphans, said John Mangles. It is a 
terrible trial they have to bear ! '' 

Yes,^^ said Glenarvan ; excessive grief has pro- 
tluced the same hallucination in both of them and at 
the same time.^^ 

In both of them ! muttered Faganel ; that’s 
strange, and pure science would say inadmissible.” 

He leaned over the side ot the vessel, and listened 
attentively, making a sign to the rest to keep still. 

But profound silence reigned around. Pagancl 
shouted his loudest. No response came. 

is strange,” repeated the geographer, going 
h^ck to his cabin. Close sympathy in thought and 
grief does not suffice to explain this phenomenon.” 

Next day, March 4th, at 5 a.m., at dawii, the 
passengers, including Mary and Robert, who would not 
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stay behind, were all assembled on the poop, each one 
eager to examine the land they had only caught a 
glimpse of the night before. 

The yacht was coasting along the island at the 
distance of about a mile, and its smallest details could 
be seen by the eye. 

Suddenly Robert gave a loud cry, and exclaimed he 
could see two men running about and gesticulatiiiir, 
and a third was waving a flag. 

^^The Union Jack,^^ said John Mangles, who had 
caught up a spy-glass. 

True enough ! Siiid Paganel, turning sharpiv 
round towards Robert. 

My Lord,^' said Robert, trembling with emotion. 
** if you don^t want me to swim to the shore, let vi boat 
be low'cred. Oh, my Lord, I implore you to let me he 
the first to land.’^ 

No one dared to speak. What ! on this little isle, 
crossed by the 37th parallel, there were three men, 
shipwrecked Englishmen ! Instantaneously, every oik 
thought of th(* voice heard bv Roi)ert and Mary tlx 
preceding night. The children were right, perhaps, i*' 
the affirmation. The sound of a voice might have 
reached them, but this voice — was it their father’s: 
No, alas ! most assuredly no. And as they thought ol 
the dreadful disappointment that awaited them, thiv 
trembled lest this new^ trial should crush them com- 
pletely. But who could stop them from going cn 
shore ? I..ord Glcnarvan had not the heart to do it. 

I^iwcr a boat,^* he called out. 
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Another minute and the boat was ready. The two 
children of Captain Grant, Glenarvan, John Mangles, 
and Paganel, rushed into it, and six sailors, who rowed 
so vigorously, that they were presently almost close to 
the shore. 

At ten fathoms^ distance a piercing cry broke from 
Mary's lips. 

My father! she exclaimed. 

A man was standing on the beach, between two 
others, nis tall, powerful form, and his physiognomy, 
with its mingled expression of boldness and gentleness, 
bore a resemblance both to Mary and Robert. This 
was indeed the man tlie children had so often described. 
Their hearts had not deceived them. This was their 
father, Captain Grant 1 

The captain had lieard Mary's cry, for he held out 
his arms, and fell Hat on the sand, as if struck by a 
thunderbolt. 
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CHAHER XXr. 

ISLK TABOK. 

Jov' does not kill, for both father and children recovered 
before they had reached the yacht. The scene which 
followed, who can describe ? Language hiils. Tlu 
whole crew wept aloud at the sight of these thru 
clasped together in a close, silent embrace. 

The moment flarry Grant came on deck he kndt 
down reverently. The pious Scotchman's first act on 
touching the yacht, which to him was the soil of hi 
native land, was to return thanks to the God of In 
deliverance. Then, turning to Lady Helena and Lord 
Glenarvan and his companions, he thanked them in 
broken words, for his licart was too full to speak. Diiii 
the short passage from tlie isle to the yacht, his ehiltlrcii 
!iad given him a brief sketch of the Danaui^s history. 

VVtiat an immense dcljt he owed to this noble ladv 
and her friends ! From Lord Cjlenarvan, down to tlu 
lowest sailor on boartl, how all had struggled and 
suffered for him! flarry (irant expressed his giatitiuk 
with such simplicity and nobleness, his manly face 
suffused with pure and sweet emotion, that tlie whok 
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crew felt amply reeompeiised for the trials they had 
undergone. Even the impassible Major himself felt a 
tear steal down his cheek in spite of all his self-com- 
mand ; while the good^ simple Paganel cried like a 
child, who does not care wiio sees his tears. 

Marry Grant could not take his eyes off his daughter. 
He thought her beautiful, charming; and he not only 
saitl so to himself, but repeated it aloud, and appealed 
to Lady Helena for confirmation of his opinion, as if to 
convince himself that he was not blinded by his paternal 
affection. His boy, too, came in for admiration. ^^How 
he has grown ! he is a man ! was his delighted ex- 
clamation. And he covered the two children so dear 
to him with the kisses he had been heaping up for them 
hiring his two years of absence. 

Robert then presented a!! his friends successively, 
iiid found means always to vary the formula of intro- 
iluetion, though he had to ^av the same thing about 
each. The fact was, each and all had been perfect in 
the children’s eyes. 

John Mangles blushed like a child v\hen his turn 
came, and his voice trcmbh il as he spoke to Mary’s 
lather. 

Lady Helena gave Capralii (jrant a narrative of the 
vovcigc, and made Inm proiul nf his son and daughter. 
She told him of the Vv)img hero’s exploits, and how the 
lad had already paid back part of the paternal debt to 
Lord Glcnarvan. John Mangles sang Mary’s praises 
in sucli terms, that Harry (irant, acting on a hint from 
Lady Helena, put his daughter’s hand into that of the 
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brave young captain, and turning to I^ord and Lady 
Glenarvan, said, 

Lord, and you. Madam, also give your bless- 
ing to our children/^ 

When everything had been said and re-said o\er 
and over again, Glcnarvan informed Marry Grant about 
Ayrton. Grant eonfinned the (juartermaster\s con- 
fession, as far as his disembarlcation on the coast of 
Australia was concerned. 

He is an intelligent, intrepid man,^^ he addcci, 
whose passions have led Jiim astray. May reflection 
and repentance bring him to a better mind ! 

J3ut before Ayrton was transferred, Marry (iranf 
wished to do the honours of his rock to his friends. 
He invited them to visit his wooden house, and diiu 
with him in Robinson Crusoe fashion. 

Glenarvan and hisfriends accepted the invitation m()>t 
willingly. Robert and Mary were eagerly longing to 
see the solitary house where their father had so often 
wept at the thought of them. 

A boat was manned, and the cajHaiii and Iiis two 
children. Lord and Lady Glenarvan, the Major, John 
Mangles, and Paganel landed on the shores of tin 
island. 

A few hours sufficed to explore the w hole domain ol 
Harry Grant, It was in fact the summit of a sub- 
marine mountain, a plateau composed of basaltic rocks 
and volcanic debris. During the geological epochs of 
the earth, this mountain had gradually emerged from 
the depths of the l^acific, through tlie action of subter- 
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ranean fires, but for ages back, the volcano had been a 
peaceful mountain, and the fillcd-up crater, an island 
rising out of the Vn\u\d plain. Then soil formed. The 
vegetable kingdom took possession of this new land. 
Several whalers landed domestic animals there in pass- 
ing; goats and pig^ which multiplied and ran wild, and 
the three kingdoms of nature were now displayed on 
this island, sunk in mid ocean. 

When the survivors of the shipwrecked Britannia 
took refuge there, the hand of man began to organize 
the efforts of nature. In two years and a half, Harry 
Grant and his two sailors had metamorphosed the 
island. Several acres of well-cultivated land were 
stocked with vegetal)les of excellent (juality. 

The house was shaded l)v luxuriant gum trees. 1 'hc 
magnificent ocean stretched i)ef<)re the windows, 
sparkling in the sunlight. 1 iarry (irant Imd the table 
placed beneath the grand trees, and all the guests seated 
themselves. A hind (piarter of a goat, nardou bread, 
several bowls of milk, two or three roots of wild endive, 
and pure fresh water composed the simple repast, worthy 
of the shepherds of Arcadia. 

Paganel was enchanted. His old fancies about 
Robinson Crusoe revived in full force, ‘MIeis not 
at all to be pitied, that scoundrel, Ayrton ! he ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. This little isle is just a 
^ paradise ! 

‘^Yes,^’ replied Harry Grant, a paradise to these 
poor, shipwrecked fellows that heaven had pity on, but 
lam sorry that Maria "^riieresa was not an extensive 
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and fertile island, with a river instead of a stream, 
and port instead of a tiny bay exposed to the open 
sea.’^ 

And why, captain ? asked Glenarvan. 

Because [ should have made it the foundation of 
the colony with which I mean to dower Scotland/^ 

Ah, Captain Grant, you have not given up the 
project then which made you so popular in our old 
country/' 

^^No, my Lord, and (}od has only saved me through 
your efforts that I might accomplish my task. My 
poor brothers in old Caledonia, all who are needy must 
have a refuge provided for them in another land against 
their misery, and my dear country must have a colony 
of her own, for herself alone, somewhere in these st as, 
where she may find that independence and comfort she 
so lacks in Europe." 

Ah, that is very true, Captain Grant," said Luly 
Helena. ^^I his is a grand project of yoins, and 
worthy of a noble heart. But tifis little isle " 

No, Maiiarri, it is a ruck only lit.it most to su[)[)()rt 
a few settlers; \%hile what we need is a vast country, 
whose virgin soil abounds in untouched stores r.i 
wealth," 

Well, Ciiptain," exclaimed Glenarvan, “ the future 
is ours, and this country we will seek for together." 

And the two brave Scotchmen joined hands iii 
lieartv grip and so sealed the com|)act. 

A general wish was expri‘ssed to hear, while they 
were on the island, the account of the shipwreck of the 
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BritanTiia, and of the two years spent by the survivors 
in this very place. 

Harry Grant was delighted to gratify their curiosity, 
and commenced his narration forthwith. 

^'My story/' he said, ^"is that of all the Robinson 
Crusoes cast upon an island, with only God and them- 
selves to rely on, and feeling it a duty to struggle for 
life with the elements. 

It was during tlie night of the 26th or 27th of 
June, 1862, that the Brlfaunla, disabled by a six days’ 
storm, struck against the rocks of Maria Theresa. The 
sea was mountains high, and life-boats were useless. 
My unfortunate crew all perished except Bob Learceand 
Joe Bell, who with myself managed to reach shore after 
twenty unsuccessful attempts. 

^^The land whicli received us was only an unin- 
habited island, two miles broad and five long, with 
about thirty trees in the interior, a few meadow^s, and a 
brook of fresh water, which fortunately never dried up. 
Alone with my sailors, in this corner of the globe, I 
did not despair. I put mv trust in God, and accus- 
tomed myself to struggle resolutely for existence. Bob 
<nul Joe, my brave companions in misfortune, my 
friends, seconded me energetically. 

We begaii like the fictitious Robinson Crusoe ot 
Defoe, our model, by collecting the planks of the ship, 

• the tools, a little powder, and firearms, and a bag of 
precious seeds. The first few days were painful enough, 
but hunting and fishing stuin afibrded us a sure supply 
of food, for wild goats were in abundance in the interior 
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of the island, and marine animals abounded on the 
coast. By degrces^we fell into regular ways and habits 
of life. 

I had saved my instruments from the wreck, and 
knew^ exactly the position of the island. I found vve 
were out of the route of vessels, and could not be 
rescued unless by some providential chance, f accepted 
our trying lot, composedly, always thinking, however, 
of my dear ones, remembering them every day in my 
prayers, though never hoping to see them again. 

However wc toiled on resolutely, and before loiig^ 
several acres of land were sown with the seed ofl' the 
Britannia ; potatoes, endive, sorrel, and other vegetables 
besides, gave wholesome variety to our daily fare. 
We cauglit some young kids, which soon grew (juitt 
tame. Wc had milk and butter. The nardoii, which 
grew abundantly in dried up creeks, supplied us with 
tolerably substantial bre^id, and wc had no longer anv 
fears for our material life. 

We had built a log hut with the debris of the 
Britannia, and this was covered over with sail cloth, 
carefully tarred over, and beneath this secure shelter 
the rainy season passed comfortably. Many a plan 
was discussed here, and many a dream indulged in, the 
brightest of which in tins day realized. 

I had at first the idea of trying to brave the perils 
of the ocean in a canoe made out of the spars of the 
ship, but 1500 miles lay between us and the nearest 
coast, that is to say the isLinds of the Archipelago ol 
Poinotoii. No boat could have stood so long a voyage. 
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I therefore relinquished my scheme, and looked for no 
deliverance except from a divine hand. < 

Ah, my poor children ! how often we have stood on 
the top of the rocks and watched the few vessels pass- 
ing in the distance far out at sea. During the whole 
period of our exile, only two or three vessels appeared 
on the horizon, and those only to disappear again 
immediately. Two years and a half were spent in this 
manner. We gave up hoping, but yet did not despair. 

At last early yesterday morning, wlien I was standing 
on the highest peak of the island, I noticed a light 
smoke rising in the west. It increased, and soon a 
ship appeared in sight. It seemed to be coming 
towards us. But would it not rather steer clear of an 
island where there was no harbour. 

Ah, what a day of agony that was ! My heart was 
almost bursting, my comrades kindled a fire on one of 
the peaks. Night came on, but no signal came from 
the yacht. Deliverance was there, however. Were 
we to sec it vanish from our eyes ? 

I hesitated no longer. The darkness was grow- 
ing deeper. The ship might double the island during 
the night. I jumped into the sea, and attempted to 
make my wav towards it. Hope trebled my strength, 

I cleft the waves with superhuman vigour, and had got 
so near the yacht that 1 was scarcely thirty fathoms oft' 
when it tacked about. 

» ... 

“ This provoked me to the despairing cry, winch 

only my two children heard. It was no illusion. 

“ Then I came biick to the shore, exhausted and 
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overcome with emotion and fatigue. My two sailors 
received me half dead. It was a horrible night this last 
we spent on the island^ and we believed ourselves 
abandoned for ever, when day dawned, and there was 
the yacht sailing nearly alongside, under easy steam. 
Your boat was lowered — we were saved — and, oh, 
wonder of Divine goodness, iny children, my beloved 
children, were there holding out their arms to me ! 

Robert and Mary almost smothered their father 
with kisses and caresses as he ended his narrative. 

It was now for the first time that the captain heard 
that he owed his deliverance to the somewhat hiero- 
glyphical document which he had placed in a bottle and 
confided to the mercy of the ocean. 

But what were Jacques PaganePs thoughts during 
Captain Grant^s recital ? 1'he worthy geographer was 
turning over in his brain for the thousandth time tiu 
words of the document. Ke ]H)ndered his three siu- 
cessive interpretations, all of wiiieh had proved false. 
How had this island, called Maria 1'heresa, been indi- 
cated in the papers originally ? 

At last Paganel could contain himself no longer, 
and seizing Harry Grant’s hand, he exclaimed, 

Captain ! will you tell me at last what really wa^ 
in your indecipherable document r ’’ 

A general curiosity was excited by this (luestion ol 
the geographer, for the enigma which had been for niiu 
months a^mystery was about to be explained. 

Well, captain,” repeated Paganel, you re- 

member the prctcise words of the document ? ” 



Me Tabor 



Exactly/^ replied Harry Grant; ^^and not a day 
has passed without my recalling to memory vvords with 
which our last hopes were linked/^ 

And what arc they^ captain ? asked Glenarvan. 

Speak^ for our amour propre is wounded to the 
quick ? 

I am ready to satisfy you/’ replied Harry Grant ; 
‘^but, you kiiow^ to multiply the chances of safety, I 
had enclosed three documents in the bottle, in three 


diflerent languages. Which is it you wish to hear? 

They are not identical, then ? cried Paganel. 

Yes, they arc, almost to a word.^^ 

'^Well, then, let us have the French document,'^ 
replied Glenarvan. ‘"That is tlie one that was most 
respected by the waves, and tlu* one on which our 
interpretations have been mostly founded/’ 

'^My Lord, I will give it you word for word/' 
replied Harry Grant, 

Le 27 Juiiiy 1862, le irois-mdts Britarmia, dc Gins- 
gfui’y s\'st perdu d (/uuize ceufs lieucs de la Piilagnnic, 
dans Phemisplihe austraL Portds a terre, deux matelote 
et le Capitaine Grant out atteuit Flic labor > 


Oh ! exclaimed Pagaiwl. 

** LCiy^ continued Harry Grant, ^G'ontinuellemcnt 


rn proie a unc 
par 153^ de 


eruelle indigeneCy iF out jefe ee documefit 
longitude et 37^ ii‘ de latitude, f enez 


d teur seeourSy ou i/s soul perdu 

At the name Tabor, Paganel had started up hastily, 
and now, unable to restrain liimself longer, he called 


out, — 
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^Miow caa it be Isle Tabor? Why, this is Maria 
Theresa ! 

Undoubtedly, Monsieur Paganel,^^ replied Harry 
Grant. It is Maria Theresa on the English and 
German charts, but is named Tabor on the French 
ones ! 

At this moment a vigorous thump on PaganePs 
shoulder almost bent him double. Truth obliges us to 
say it was the Major that dealt the blow, though 
strangely contrary to his usual strict politeness. 

Geographer ! said McNabbs, in a tone of the 
most supreme contempt. 

But Paganel had not hih the Major^s hand. 

What was that compared to the geographical blow 
which had stunned him ? 

He had l)eeii gradually getting nearer the truth, 
however, as he learnt from Captain Grant. He had 
had almost entirely deciphered the indecipherable docu- 
meiit. The names, Patagonia, Australia, New Zealand, 
had appeared to him in turn with absolute certainty. 
Contin, at first cmtinentj had gradually readied its true 
meaning, coiitinuelle, hid} had successively signified 
indieiis, indigenes, and at last the right word was found 
— indigence. Hut one mutilated word, alor, had baffled 
the geographers sagacity. Paganel had persisted in 
making it the root of the verb abordevy and it turned 
out to be a profier name, the French name of the Isle 
Tabor, the isle wliich had been a refuge for the ship- 
wrecked sailors of the Britannia, It w^as difficult to 
avoid falling into the error, however, for on the English 
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planispheres on the Duncan^ the little isle was marked 
Maria Theresa. 

matter cried Pagancl, tearing his hair; I 
ought not to have forgotten its double appellation. It 
is an unpardonable mistake, one unworthy of a Secre- 
tary of the Geographical Society ! I am disgraced ! 

Come, come. Monsieur Paganel/^ said Lady 
Helena; moderate your grief.^^ 

No, Madam, no ; I am a mere ass ! 

And not even a learned one ! added the Major, 
by way of consolation. 

When tlie meal was over, Harry Grant put cvery- 
thinc: in order in his house. He took nothing away, 
wishing the guilty to inherit the riches of the inno- 
cent. Then tliey returned to the vessel ; and, as Glcn- 
arvan had determined to start the same day, he 
gave immediate orders for the disembarkation of the 
quartermaster. Ayrton was brought u]) on the 
poop, and found himself face to face with Harry 
Grant. 

'' It is I, Ayrton ! said Grant. 

Yes, it is you, captain,^^ replied Ayrton, without 
the least sign of surprise at Harry Grant's recovery. 
‘^Well, I am not sorry to see you again in good 
health." 

‘Mt seems, Ayrton, that I made a mistake in land- 
ing you on an inhabited coast." 

It seems so, captain." 

You are going to take my place on this unin- 
liabited island. May heaven give you repentance ! " 

N.z. 17 
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Anien/^ said Ayrton, calmly. 

Glcnarvau then addressed the quartermaster. 

^^It is still your wish, then, Ayrton, to be left 
behind ? 

Yes, my Lord ! 

And Isle Tabor meets your wishes ? 

Perfectly.’^ 

^^Now then, listen to my last words, Ayrton. Yon 
will be cut oft' here from all the world, and no com- 
munication with your fellows is possible. Miracles are 
rare, and vou will not be able to (juit this isle. You 
will be alone, with no eye upon you but that of (iod, 
who reads the deepest secrets of the heart; but you will 
be neither lost nor forsaken, as Captain Ciraiit was, 
Unworthy as you are of any one\s remembrance, \'ou 
will not be droppeal out of recollection. I know wdieiv 
vou arc, Ayrton, f know' whereto find you — I shall never 
forget.^^ 

God keep your Ilonour,^^ w as all Ayrton’s 
reply. 

These were the final words exchanged between 
Glenarvan and tlie (juartermaster. d'he boat was read\, 
and Ayrton got into it. 

John Mangles had previously conveyed to the islaiul 
several cases of preserved food, besides clothing, and 
tools, and firearms, and a supply of powder and shot. 
The (|uarterniaster could commence, a new life of honest 
labour. Nothing w as lacking, not even books ; among 
others, the Hible, so dear to Englisli hearts. 

The partiing hour had come. The crew' and all thv 
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passengers were assembled on deck. More than one 
felt his heart swell with emotion. Mary Grant and 
Lady Helena could not restrain their feelings. 

Must it be done?’’ said the young wife to her 
husband. Must the poor man be left there? 

He must, Helena,^^ re{)lied Lord Glenarwan. It 
is the expiation of his crimes.^’ 

At that moment the boat, in charge of John 
Mangles, turned away. Ayrton, who remained stand- 
ing, and still unmoved, took of]' his cap and bowed 
gravel)'. 

(ilenarvan uncovered, and all the cre w followed his 
example, as if in j)resenee of a man w ho was about t(' 
die, and the boat went of] in profound silence. 

On reaching land, Avrton jumped on the sandy 
shore, and the boat returned to the vaeht. It was then 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and from the poop the 
passemrers could see the (]uartermaster gazing at the 
ship, standing with folded arms on a rock, motionless 
as a statue. 

Shall wc set sail, mv Lord ? asked John 
Mangles. 

Yes, John,’^ replied Glenarvan, hastily, more 
niovcd than lie eared to sliow. 

“ Go on ! ” shouted John to the engineer. 

The steam hissed and pufied out, the screw began 
to stir the waves, and by eight o'clock the last peaks 
of Isle Tabor disappeared in the shadows of the night. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

JACaUKS PAGAN Ef/S LAST PREAR. 

On the 19th of March, eleven days after leaving the 
island, the Dinna?! sighted the American coast, and 
next dav dropped anchor in the hav of Taleahuano. 
They had come hack again alter a \()yage of live 
months, during which, and kC'eping strictly along the 
37th parallel, thev had gone round the world. 1'lu 
passengers in this meinorahle expedition, un])reccdentcd 
iji the annals of the 'rravellers’ Club, had visited Chili, 
the Pampas, the Argentine Rcpuijlic, tlu* Atlantic, the 
island of 'hristan (PAcunha, the Indian Ocean, Amster- 
dam Island, Australia, New Zealaiul, Isle d'ahor, and 
the Pacilic. 'Pheir search had not been fruitless, lor 
tficy were bringing back the survivors ol the sliip* 
w' recked Britannia . 

Not one of the brave Scots who set out at the 
summons of their chief, but tould answer to their 
names ; all were returning to their old Scotia. 

As soon as the Duncan had been re-provisioned, she 
sailed along the coast of Patagonia, doubled Ca|)e Horn, 
and made a swift run up the Atlantic Ocean. 

No voyage (‘ould be more ilevoid of incident. The 
yacht was sintply carrying home a cargo of happiness. 
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1 here was no secret now on boards not even John 
Mangles’ attachment to Mary Grant. 

Yes, there was one mystery still, which grcatlv 
<‘xcited McNabbs’ curiositv. ^ hy was it that Paganel 
remained always hermetically fastened iij) in his 
clothes, with a big comforter round his throat and 
uj") to his \’ery c-ars r I lie Major was liuniinix with 
desire to know the reason oi this snnxular fashion, 
ihit in spite of interrogations, allusions, and suspicions 
oil the part ol AlcNaiibs, Paganel would not unbutton. 

Not even when the Duncun crossed the line, and 
the heat was so great that the seams of the deck 
weve melting, 

“ |[c‘ is so di^frui/ that he thinks he is at St. Peters- 
i)urg/’ said t!ie Major, wlien lie ‘^aw the geographer 
'Ara]>ped in an immense great-coat, as if the mercury 
had been frozen in the thermometer. 

At last on the lyth o( Alav, liltv-three davs from 
the time ol leaving 'faleahuano, John Alangles 
slirhted the lights (;f Chipe C'lear. 'flic vaclit entered 
St. Cicorge’s Channel, ero-sed the Irish Sea, and on 
t!ic icth of Ma\' rcaelu tithe birth of Cdydis At il 
o’clock she tlropptd anelu>r oil* Dumbarton, and at 

2 p.m. the passengers arrived at Alalcolm Castle 
amidst the enthusiastic cheering ot the I lighlanders. 

As fate would luivc it then, Marry Grant and his 
two conijianions were saved. John Alangles wedded 
xVlary Grant in the old catliedral of St. Mungo, and 
Mr. Pa.xton, the same clergyman who had prayed 
nine months before for the deliverance of Ahe/father, 
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now blessed the marriage of his daughter and his 
deliverer. Robert was to become a sailor like Harry 
Grant and John Mangles^ and take part with them in 
the eaptain^s grand projects^ under the auspices of Lord 
Glenarvau. 

But had fate also decreed that Paganel was not to 
die a bachelor? Probably so. 

The fact was_, the learned geograj^her after his heroit 
exploits^ could not escape celebrity. Ilis blunders 
made (piite a J'lirorc among the fashionables of Scotland, 
and he was overwhelmed with courtesies. 

It was then that an amiable lady^ about thirty years 
of agO;, in faet^ a cousin of AleXabbs, a little eccentric 
herself^ l)ut good and still charming, lell in !o\ewith 
the ixeographerX oddities, and ollered him her hand. 
Fortv thousand pounds went with it^ hut that was lujt 
mentioned. 

I^aganel was lar Irom being insensible to the senti- 
ments of Miss Arabella^ but vet he did not dare 
speak. 

It was the Major who was tiu* medium ol eom- 
nnmieation between these two souls, evidentlv made tor 
each other. He even told Paganel that his marri<ige wa- 
the last (reak he wouhl be able to allow Imnselt. 

Paeanel was in a great state of embarrassment, hut 
strangely enough could not make up Ids mind to s[)eak 
the fatal word. 

Does not Miss Arabella j)Icase you then ? ahked 
McNabl)S. 

Oh^ M'ljoig she is charming/^ exelaiineal Paganel, 
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a thousand times too charming, and if I must tell 
you all, slie would please me better if she were less so. 

I wish she had a defect ! 

easy on that scorc,^^ replied the Major, she 
has^ and more than one. 1 he most perfect woman in 
the world has always her quota. So, i’aganel, it is 
settled then, I suppose ? 

1 dare not.^^ 

Come now, my learned friend, what makes you 
liesitate ? 

I am unworthy of Miss Arabella,^’ was the invari- 
able reply of the geographer. And to this he would stick. 

At last, (v*ve day being fairly driven in a corner bv 
the intractable Major, he ended !)y conliding to him, 
under the seal of seeresy, a certain peculiarity which 
would facilitate his apprehension should the police ever 
he on the track. 

Bah ! said the Major. 

It is really as 1 tell you,^^ replied Paganel. 

What does it matter, my worthy friend r 

^M)o von think so, Major? 

On tlie contrary, it only makes you more un- 
common. It adds to vour personal merits. It is the 
very thing to make you the nonj)areil husband that 
Arabella dreams about. 

And the Major with imperturbable gravity left 
Paganel in a state of tiic utmost disipuetude. 

A short conversation ensued l)etween MeNabbs and 
Miss Arabella. A fortnight afterwards, the marriage 
was celebrated in graiul style in the chapel of Malcolm 
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: Pagan el looked magnificent, but closely hut- 
and Miss Arabella was arrayed in splendour, 
f St^d this secret- of the geographer would have been 
^er billed in oblivion, if the Major had not men- 
md it to Glenarvan, and he could not hide it from 
llildy Helena, who gave a hint to Mrs. Mangles. To 
?niake a long story short, it got in the end to M. OI})i- 
nett^s cars and soon became noised abroad. 

■ Jacques Paganel, during his three days’ captivitv 
among the Maories, had been tattooed from the I'eet to 
tlie shoulders, and he. bore on his chest a heraldic kiwi, 
with outs})read wings, whicli was biting at his heart. 

ddiis was the only adventure of his grand voyage 
that l^iganel c*ould never get o\er, and he alwaxs 
bore a grudge to New Zealand on account ol it. ll 
was for this reason too, that, n(.)twithstanding solic'ha- 
tions and rcgix'ts, he never wouKl return to f'raiu e. 1 h- 
dreaded lest he should expose the w holt' (icograjdi ivj! 
Society in lus person to the jests ol caricaturists and 
low new spapers, by their secretary coming back tattooed. 

The r(.‘turn ol the captam t(j vSrotland was a 
national event, and Marry (ii’.mt was .-^ooii the inn'll 
popular man in old Caledonia. 1 lis son Rtibert became 
a sailor like himself and Ckipt<iin Mangles, and under 
the patronage of Lord Cjlenarvan they resumeti tlie 
project of founding a .Scotch colonv in the Southern 
Seas. , ■ • ■ • ' 'v 
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ROUTLEDGE'S PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 

With 300 1 llu.-t 1 .ili> Ills .iiid a Colouicd I''rout.>pa.cc. 5>. (AjpI in 
fancy hoard-, 3V.) 

MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES: An 

cntirolv New Coll* ctp.>n of Po].ul.u Nui-cuy UliMue-. \\ ith 300 Ulus* 
trntion- by .<ir h»iiN (.iliilu!, K. .\. , 1 oil n i'lN N 1 i l., j. 1>. Waisox. 
W. .McCo.x M i l , and otlu r-. and a Colouicd l ioutopu CO. 5,'. (And 

in fancy hveuais, 3.1.) 

FORGET-ME-NOT ; and other 'I'ales. V.y the Author of 

“ Tlie Ba.skct tl j'lo\\ers," \c. 'y. C,.'’. 


George C' .S’e-e.r, Lojidon a nd Ne:e York. 
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THE HOLIDAY ALBUM FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 

Willi 102 I’ictures by j. Millais, K.A., Sir John (Jillicri, 

1 \.A., |. 1 ). W^VTsoN, J. \VoLK, ninl otliers. 3.0 (mI. 

SWEET FLOW’ERS. r>y llic Autlior of Trap to 

raich a Sunbaam.” Willi Coloured Plates. J.v, 6</. 

WILD ROSE ; and otlior Tales. l>y the Author of “A Tao 

to t'atcli a Sanbeaui.” With Coloured Plates. 3.V. 6^/. 

MINSTREL LOVE : a Romance. Ry I)k Ra Jifo-nj 

i<'ore>rK JlIu■^t rated. 3.V. 6//. 

THIODOLF, THE ICELANDER, l',y Di, La 

Foi L-! !... Illustrated. 3 . <>/. 

OLD TALES FOR THE YOUNG. A New Idhiion 

Willi l) Sleel Plates, printed in C(; 1 >>U! ■ by KiO'Mii IM A Co. p. i, 

PAUSANIAS, THE SPARTAN. I!y Lon! Lvno>, 

fKuebworth Mdiliou. ) 3 -. 

CARLETON’S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 

IRISH PEASANTRY. 2 voi Witii Portrad. 7 . 

WALTER CRANE'S PICTURE BOOKS. Wit 

( Iripin.-.l <‘ove! -, sjHieiallv <lrd;Mird lor by tins .-Vib-r, 3>. o, r,;b. 

1. The Song of Sixpence Toy Book. | 5. The Marquis of Carabas Pictua 

2. Chattering Jack Picture Book. | Book. 

b King Luckieboy Picture Book. | b. The Alphabet Bee. 

4. The Three Bears Pictur.o Book. , 7. The Blue Beard Picture Book 

B U C K M A S T E R'S COOKERY. A N ew I Wit on 

tlioi o ’ jlilv kevir-f l, au'i for tin- nr-oi |,art Ke wiitirn, bv thr ' 

2 ('. bi/. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS FROM STANDARD 

DIVINIlS. I'ep. S'.o. < j. 

THE FLORAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. With ridin 

of !'']o-a''!>, ytin’i'd in < 'o'ours !>v pDM i \l> I'iv.W batiey b( uii'i'- - • 

MR. PENNELLS ANGLING BOOKS. ic ^ 

IW:n V boards. 

f. Fiy j 2. Bottom Fishing. ' 3. Trolling, or* Pike Fishing- 


r 


rr.a ID-/ 



George Routledge & Sons’ 

LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEN RULE SERIES. 

By the Authors of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunheam f “ The Four 
Bisters, d'C. W it hj all- page Illustrations, each 3.s‘. 6d!. 

The Foiru Sisters. 

The Golden Hulk. 

Lillieslea. 

The (Gkl oe the. Family. 

The Yillaoe Idol. 

Children of Fllssino. 

THREE-AMD-SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Fcap. Svo, v:ith Engravings, gilt. 

Hans Andersen’s Tales. 

Heroines of History. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Liifo. Fy Kcv. J. Q. Wouw 
Grimm's Homo Stories. 

Wood’s My Featliered F''riond3. 

White's Selborno. i!i)U Cuts. 

The Four Sisters. 

The Golden Rule. 

Boyhood of Great Men. 

Footprints of Famous Men. Fy J. G. Edgar. 

Rev. J. G. Wood’s Boy's Own Natural History Book. 
Lillieslea. IW Mary IF-witt. 

Heroines of Domestic Life. 

Tales of Charlton School. Fy tlio Kcv. 11. C. Aox'sis. 

Schoolboy Honour. IK vliito. 

Red Eric. l>y K, M. F*ALLA.NTY.si:. 

Louis’ School Days. 

Wild Man of the West. l’«y Fallal ty lie 
Dash wood Priory. l*y K. .F .May. 

Frealis on the Fella. Fy 11. M. Fallantvne. 


The Doctor’s Ward. 

1 NELEENC’E. 

’J’lIHOlHfH LtEE AM) FOR LlEE. 

Old Saws Xew Set. 

Tell Mamma. 


PUBLISH KI) BY fJKOlWZ UOUTLEDC.E .VXD SOXS, 



Turee-akd-sixj’isnny Juvenile Books — continued . 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 

Balderscourt ; or, Holiday Tales. By the Kcv. H. C. Adams. 

Rob Roy. By James (rUANX. 

Paul Gerrard, the Cabin Boy. By Kingston. 

Johnny Jordan. By Mrs. Eiloaiit. 

Rrnie Elton, at Home and at School. 

The Villagre Idol. By Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Punbeam.” 
Children of Blessing'. By tbo rVuthor of “ Tiie Four Sisters.” 
Percy’s Tales of the King-s of England. 

Boys of Bcechwood. By Mrs. Eiloaiit. 

Papa’s Wise Dog's. 

Dig-fcy Heathcote. By KincjstoN. 

Ha'W'thorne’s Wonder Book. 

The Doctor’s Ward. By the Author of “ The Four Sisters. ” 

Will Adams. By Dai.tkn. 

Little Ladders to Learning. First S' l ios. 

Little Ladders to Learnintr. Sccoiol Sciio.*). 

TTncle Tom s Cabin. 

Tom Dunstone’s Troubles. l>y Mis. Eirc'AUf. 

The Young Marooners. 

Influence. r*y t)io Autlmr of “A Trap to Catoli a Smibcara.” 

Jack of the Mill. By \V, H avitt. 

Dick Rodney. I'.y Jamks Cuant. ^ 

Jack Manly. F-y Jam.eh Buant. 

Our Domestic Pets. By iho U«;v. J. C. \Voor>. 

Histoi-y for Boys, B>y J. (I. Ih. ;Ait, 

Through Life and for Life. 

Saxelford. I’y hi. J. M av. 

Old Tales for the Young. 

Harry Hope s Holidays. 

Boy Life amon;r the Indians. 

Hollo'wdell Grange. 

Mayhew's Wonders of Science. 

Mayhew’s Peasant Boy Philo.sopher. 

Barford Bridge. I'y the Ucv. H. Abams, 

The White Brunowickers. Ditto. 

A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilda of Australia. F»y W. Ilowi'i::?. 
Tales of Walter’s School Days. I'-y [lev. H. C. Apams. 
Stories for Sundays. By ditt-j. 

The Path GFo Chose. 


publibhe:) by geouge koutledge and 8om 



Tureb-and-Sixpenny Juvenile Boors — continv / td . 

luittle Women. Complete Kiiiliou. 

The Gates Ajar. 

A Country liifo. By W. Howitt. 

Sybil’s Friend. By Floiikncb Mauryat. 

Tell Mamma. liy the Author “ A Trap to Catch a can; * 
Blanche and Beryl; or, The Two Sides of Life. 

Life in the Bed Brigade. ]?y ]X. LI. Ballaniyne. 

Edgar Clifton. 

The Girl’s Birthday Book. 

Stepping Heavenward and Aunt Jane’s Hero. 

Valentin. By IIknuy Kixo.>i.!.y\ 

With a Stout Heart. Jiy .Salk Baurku, 

Barriers Burned Away. By the R,ev. E. P. Bos. 


BOWMAN'S JUVENILE BOOKS. 


]Vi/h PlaUSy fccq). Svo, cloth gilt. 


Thk Boy VoYACii'us. 

'Fhe (’astaw \ vs. 

'I'hK YoLNO N II.R VoYAOF.liH. 
Tuk 1 ’il<;kims. 

Tjie Boy 

'1'(jM AM) THE CUOCOl)ILE«. 
Esi’ekanza. 


The Y'ouno Exiles. 

The Beak Hunters. 

The Kangaroo lluNTEiiy. 
Young Yachtsman. 

Clarissa. 

liow TO Ma!:s the Best c/* It, 


ROUTLEDGE'S 3s. 6(1. COLOURED REWARD BOOKS. 

jrHh Coloured lUustraiiv/i.% imt 8vo. 


Kohinson (.'in soK. 

SANHloRlt AND .MeRTON, 

Evenings at Home. 

Smiss Family Bolinsgn. 
Edgeworth’s rouui.Au Tales. 
Edgewor'i h’s Moral Talk". 
Edgeworth’s Parents’ Assist- 
ant. 


Edgeworth’s Early Ihissons. 
The Pilgrim’s Troguess. 

The MTde, Wil^e World. 

(iur.Et UY. 

Gulliver' s Travels. 

M ELROURNE lloi .^K. 

The Lamvlu.h l ER. 


THREE-AND-SIXPtNNY PICTURE BOOKS. 

Marquis of Carabas Picture Book. With 3d images cf Ocioured 
Plates from dc.sigiis By alter Crank. 

Our Pet’s Picture Book. V\ ilh do pages of Coloured Piat&s. Crown 
4to, cloth, gilt Cilg-.’S. 

Klngr Luckieboy’s Pictiiro Book. W itli 3‘2 pages of Coloured Plates. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 

PUBLISHED BY UEOKGE llOUTLEDGB SONS. 



Thrss-and-sixpenmy Picture Books — emitinxied, 

Koutledg-e’s Picture Book of Alphabets. Crown 4to. 
Routledg-e’s Picture Book of Animals and Birds. Crown 4fcr>. 
Routledgre’s Coloured Picture Books. 8 Series. Crown 4to, cloth., 
For a Good Child. With 18 pa^^es of Coloured Plates. 

Routledg-e’s Picture Book. With 18 pages of Coloured Plates. 

A Present for My Darling*. With 18 i);igos of Coloured Plates. 

The Good Child’s Album. With IS pages of Coloured Plates. 
Nursery Rhymes. Witli Plates l>y il. S. Marks. 

Nursery Songs. With Plates by II. S. Masks. 


ROUTLEDGE'S THREE-SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Vrifh JllmtrationSf cloth gilt^ 3s. euch. 


Boys at Home. By C. Adams. 
Cecil Kaye. 

Dogs and their Ways. 

The Holiday Camp. By St. John 
COKRET, 

Helk.v Moudaunt. By the Author 
of “ 2shionu.” 

Romance or Adventuhe. 

Play Hours and II ale 11 olid ays. 
SValks and Talks or 'JAvo 

SCHOOLUOYS. 

The 1slam> Home. 

HiLDKED 1 hi: hACOHTER. 

II ARDY AND H CM FR. 

Fred and 'ihe Corillas. By T. 
illLLLU. 


Guizot’s Moral Tales. 

Frank ii.dmw’s Adventures, 
Wild Spouts in ihi: Par West. 
Voya<;e and Vi;NTrKE. 

Yoing Whaler, By Gru* 

STAECKEH. 

M' o L 1' r’ s Fa 1 1 1 y T a i. e s. 

Great CnTKs;()r the Middl"' 
Ages. 

Dawnlvos or Gv.su a, 

('EI.EUKA 1 ED Ch 11 1) REN. 

Seven Wonders or 'niH World. 
FakuikGold. By ('hori.ev. 

The I'ravees or Itoi.ANDo. 

Great (.’h'ie.s or Tin: Asiir.Nr 

WoRI.IL 


ROUTLEDGE'S HALF-CROWN JUVENILE BOOKS 

Fc(tp. Svo, Illustrated hy the />>:.st Arii.sts. yilf^ 2s, fjd. each. 


Alil-.ELL. I 

Fda Morton and Her Covsixa . 

By M. M. Pr.EL. j 

GiJ.iu.PvT the a i>vhN r riiER. i 

The Lucky 1 ‘ennv, and other j 
Tales. By Mr-i, S. L. Hall. j 
Minna Raymond. Illustrated by ; 
BiKKET Fos'IEU. 

Helena Bertha m. By the Author 
cf “ The Four Sisters.” 
ill ROES or THE Workshop, etc. 

By K. L. Bkight'vVell. 

CT’NSHINK AM> CLOUD. .'iH.S.S BoV/- 
MAN. 


J’m: .M aze oe l.ii e. By the . 

of '1 lie F"Ur Si''tiT>.” 

The. Widi;, Widt, Would. 

'J'hI'. l.AMPIUOHTI.j;. Bs t’CM'IIN-. 

Ke( t»>r’s llArGiri i K. Mi.^s Bo w- 
man. 

()1.D llr.LME,!'. Bv Miss Wetheri-li. 
Dee.j^s, Not W OUD''. 
d'liE Secret or a Liek. 

Queechy. By Mi.-s Wetherell. 
Sir Roland "a hh ton. By Lady 
Long, 

Sir Wilfred’s Seven I liuht:" 
By Madame ])e Cuatllain. 


FUBLISHKD by GEORGE EOUTLEDGK AND SONS. 



RoittXiBdqe’s Half-Crown Jutbnilb Books — continued . 


Ellen Montoomery’s Book- 
Shelf. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 

Two School Girls. With ditto. 

Melhournk House. By Miea 
Wktheiikll. 

T H E Wo HI ) ; or, W a t, k « from Eden. 

The Medwins of AVykeiiam. By 
the Author of Jilarian.’' 

The Yot:no Artists. 

Boy Cavaliers. J5y Rev. H. C. 
Adams. 

Gilderoy", the Hero of Scot- 
land. 

Kmii.y' Chester. 

Lamr’s Talks. 

Stories of Old Daniel. 

Exi UAOUDINARY ]\Ir.N. 

Lin: OF Naroleon. 

1 * 0 1 * U LA R A STR( ) N ( ) M Y'. 

Ores of Hlaykn. 

J' KIEM) or I'oE : A Talk of 
Sedomoor. By the ihv. H. C. 
.Adams. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. By OrPOR, 
Tales of Naval Adventure. 
Matilda Lonsdale. 

Life of Wellington. 

The Glen Luna Family, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

IMaREL A' AFGHAN. 

Christian IVIei.ville. 

The Letter of Marque. 

'I’liK SwLss Family Hobinson. 
Kvknings at Home. 

Sandford and Merton. 

S r EFFING H E A V EN YY ARI). 

Aunt .Jane’s Hero. 

Laeoolah. By W. S. Mayo. 
Paytence Strong. 

Gfei.iver’s Travels. Coloured 

Plates. 

l.iT'K OF Nelson. By Ait.en. 

V(»i Nc; Gold Digger. Py Gf-R- 

.STAliCKEK. 

I ‘ O I : I N SON C ni'SOE . 

Tin: Gavyvouthys. By the Author 
of Faith Gartney.” 


ROUTLEDGE^S BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

Illustrated hj Arsolon, Gilbert, Harklmdn AVi ih, ix. 

Sq. roiialy gi!(\ 2v. eaeh, 

Amusing’ Tales for Young People. By Mrs. Myrtle. 

The Donkey’s Shadow, and other Stories. 

Broken Pitclier, and other Stories. 

The Little Lychetts, By Author of “ Olive/’ A?. 

Great Wonders of the World. 

A Visit to the Zoological Gardens. 

The Richmonds' Tour in Europe. 

IMy First Picture Book, oo (»f Ci>]ourcd Plates. LLuia. cleth. 

Aunt Bessie's Picture Book. With Pg <*f I'hitos, 

Little Lily's Picture Book. With IH) pages of Platen. 

Story of a Nutcracker, kht Pictures. 

Old Mother HuhliarcVs Picturo Book. pages of Cohrarea Plate?. 
Cock Robin’s Picture Book. pages of Colourea Pintos. 

Aunt Mary’s Sunday Picture Book, With pn pag-:s of Pintos. 
Sunday Reading: for Good Cliildrcn. M ith Ou pages of P aiiAiS. 
The Punch and Judy Picture Book. SG pages of Pietarcs. 
r iBsy’s Picture Book. Ditto. 


rUBIJSBED BY GlfOB.GE KOCTI.EDGE AND SONS. 



nOUTLEDGE'S EIGHTEENPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Jn square 167«o, cloth, with IllustratioTis hy Gilbkht, Absolo.n’, .fr. 

The Peasant and the Prince. l>y IIauuikt Mautineau. 

The Crofton Boys. Uy ditto. 

Feats on the Fiord. By ditto. 

Settlers at Home. I'y ditto. 

Holiday Hambies ; or, The Schcol ^TaGaticii. 

The liittlo Drummer ; a Tale of the Hussian V/ ar. 

Frank. By i\[Ai;iA IhujEwuirni. 

Hosamond. liy ditto. 

Harry and Lucy, Little Dos- Trusty, The Cherry Orchard, 

A Hero; or, Philip's Book. By the Author of “ John llalif.i v." 
Story of an Apple. By Iridy OAMruKLL. 

Tlio Cabin by the V/ayside. 

Memoirs of a Doll. By i\Irs. Btssi:?. 

The Black Princess. 

Laura and Fllen ; or, Time Works Woncit^rs. 

Emi'Trant’s Lost Son. (J. JJ. IIai.l. 

Hunaways (The) and the Gipsies. 

Daddy Dacro’s School, i^y Mr.'. Hall. 

British Wolf Hunters. J)y T. i\I ili.:'.;:. 

Eow cf Faith; or, Old Testament Lessons, liy i\lAni a Vriu-iii i. 
Anchor of Hope; or, New Testament Lessons. B*y dilt >. 

Mrs. Louden's Youiifr Naturalist. 

Accidents of Cliildhood; or, Stories for Heedless Children. 
Annie Maitland; or, Tho Lesson of Life. By D. Ui<.]iin<*iid. 
Liicy Elton ; or, Home and School. By the Aut.lr,*r “ T.\o 

Tv.di'-." 

Daily Tlmughts for Children, iiy (Mrs. 

Emille the Peacemaker. By ilitto. 

Truth is Everything-. B.y ditto. 

Christmas Holidays. B.y Jani: .>m 'iii.ANi'. 

Rose and Kate ; or, The Little Howards. 
y\unt Emma. Byllrj '.uai; Aut '.. mt. 

Ti.o Island of th.o Ivainbo-'..'. By Mtv. T (_'n la,'.; . 

Max Frero ; or, Keturii Good fur Evil. 

Rainbows in .Si)ring'tide. 

Tho Cixilci'j First Book of ICntural History* 'A' A. L. B-.;..;. 
Florence tho Orphan. 


BUBLIt:?;!!':!) BY (iBMUGE UOUTLEDGB AND SONS. 



Eioiitekni’Enny Juvenile Books — continifcd. 

*T1 ig Castlo aiid. Cottag’e. J’y Mrs. Perrino. 
FabLilous Histories. By :\Lrs. Trimmer. 

School Days at Harrow. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons. 

Holidays at Limewood. 

Traditions of Palostino. By UARiiiirr ArAiiTiNiMu. 
On tho Gca. By Mis.s Oam-’lell. 

Games and Sports. 

The Young- Ang-ier. 

Athletic Sports. 

Games of Skill. 

Scientific Amusetmer.ts. 

Itliriam and Hosetlc. 

Picture Book of Animal s and Birds. 

Ruth Hall, liy Fanny Fern. 

Boy liifo on tho V/ater. 

Original Poems. C-tin]ilrtc. By A. aiidJ. Taylor. 
ITcnno an 1 Foreign Birds, loi; J’lat^ s. 

VJiKl and Domestic Animals. If.') Plates, 

IIov/ Paul Arnold made his Fortune, 

The Lamidiigliter. 

Tho Billow and tho Rook. By IlAiiumr Mautineal;. 
A Year at School. By T>'M Bio'WN. 

JlEscp’s Fables. Widi Bi-tao.'s. 


THE MASTER JACK SERIES. 

Ill Rinall ^tOyfaiv^j cover, each ivifli 4 8 pa^H'S cf riaf<\ 


A! AS I i;it J \ ( K. 

ibaeiiN. 

lN’r.i.1,1'’ an;) Bektua. 
rni’ (■.)r.'.iNs. 

TaIA. S Ol’ A HI' ( IVNII. 

SiM',Ai). Tim: \’()VA(.kr, 
Uoitix lIoMi). 
pKiivci'. 


'I'hk FxcirANiri) lloio- 
Mruiu:!,!. and 

FuKU.UY llllYMI.s. 

I'm: 'ra;r,R Iria . 

Til). 1 .i.\ )' .1 ; A', r.i A 
Biaij: Sion;) 

My Bist Bi.s.'CK. 


Cat. 


My a ]> {’ Book. 
.Ni'iisKRV IB: ymks, 
Ol.u d'l.^TAMlNT A 
Lirrij; Sioau'-s 

Oil I!. I 'in::-;. 


fk'.id iciih toiourre 
; Ta 

KIT. ' 'Bli! 

B (’. I Ta: 

Foa C-:cp I T;l; 


rirrcs: 

iIis;'(»RV OK Mosrs. 

H isi<ni{Y (»!' Josrr:’. 

Farm Ymid A B C. 
CiiiimBs Book or Tkades. 


PUBLISliKD BY aBOBGB UOUTLFDGE AXI> SOM Si 



ROUTLEDGE'S ONE-SYLLABLE SERIES. 

By MARY GO DOLPHIN. 

In 16 mo, cloth gUt^ wUh Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 

IUnyan’s Pilurim’s Proguess, I Kohinson Crusok. 

Evenings at Home. J Swiss Family IIoiunson. 

Child’s First Lksson Book. 

TWO-SHILLING GIFT-BOOKS. 

V/it/i iriiLstration-s, strcr.xgly hound in cloth. 


/uvENiLE Tales for all Seasons. 
CoNuri'.sT AND Sllf-Conouf.st. 
J''-VEMN(;s AT Donaldson ^Ianor. 
Praise and Princifi.e. 

Grace AND Isaekl. (M'Intosh.) 
Charms and (.'ocntkk-Ch arms. 
GfRTRI Dl- AND KcLALIK. 

IiORERT AND IfAROI.D. 

IIorinson the Yox nger. 

Amy Carlton. 
lioiONsuN Crcsoe. 

Lvi’ra 'I emtle. 

IIakkv ani> his }!omt:s. 

(H r X.VTIVE l.AND. 

The JU'ndlk ok Sid ks. 

JJestek and I; ok. ];i:u a i: r 
WoRLDLINTSS. I!> Ml'. J\l\N- 

neus. 

The CiiEiniv Stones, By IB v. 

11 . (B Adams. 

The Firm' of Jcne. }{y 
May iH'Nii.L^; or, I'he l•■ou( r. of 
Fxamri.f. By Mrs. (ji.LD\i;T. 
(il.IMFSES OF (H'R (si. XM) JloME. 

By Ml>. ( J M.DAK'l’. 

'i’nK Indian Bov. By lU v. H. 
Adams. 

I'rNIE IA/ION AT 

lit i; Sl A.N HARD 

.^Htiooi,''. 

Ti:v 

i.f Arlii'ir 
The SwL-rs ]'’.imii. 

JAinint.s at Homi:. 

Sanj)Jord ,*.m> Merton. 

I'.RNIE KL'ioN AT S< ifooL. 

John Hartley 
1 HE WoNDiTi Book. 

'iANfiLLWOOD 'J ALI^S. 

Archie Bj.ake. 

Inf/ and Kmmei.ink. 

'i'HH (Htl-HA.N o'E WaJER.LC:L 
^f ACM (iCLVI 

Todd'." I.I( n fis to Chii.dk; 

M AROONEli's I" i. X.vi.c 


The May Flovier. By Mrs, 
Stowe. 

Anecdotes of Dogs. 

Mr. Rltherfokd’s Children. 
The Blay-Da y-1U)ok. BvI'anny 
B’fkn. With CVtlcRirt'd Bliitcs. 
Kmma. r>y Jane Afs'ien. 
XoRlHANOLR .VltHEY. B<y Ac .STEN . 

Mansfield Bark. l>y Ac.ste.n. 
pRIltE AND 1 ’rejvdice. By 
ArsiKN. 

Sr.NsE and Sensirility. By 

.\ IS TEN. 

ViiJ.AGE Sketches. By the Re.c 
C. T. Win 1 f.ii r.'.D. 

The Boy’s iii;\i»ER, 

'I'he (inn.’s Br\i»i u. 

! Sfii»lu Sfinninos, 

■ SloRlES J'OR M.NDAVS. By ti..> 

• B« v. H. Adyms. 1st Scrii'd. 

; ] >il to. ‘Jihl St'iics. 
j .\ DVF.NTCRES .VMONO THE INDIANS 
' (.’or."]N Ai-Fck. 

'I’he DocT(H<’s Birthi^ay. By the 

luv. II. C. .Adams. 

: Wai.ifr’s 1-'rif.nd. By ditt.). 
j loni.B WOme.n. 

Ihi ile WO.mi n Married. 

I The Chiff ok the Sch<»)l. By 
thr lo'V. II. Adams. 


I The S(Tio«)J, Friends. By W. ii 
G. IvlNii" 1(».\ . 

Ghndav B\i,NfN<,.s at Ho.mf.. By/ 
ih'V. H. (h .\d.vms. HlSt iU's. 
Ditto. Lhcl Ben.-s. 

Wild Uose. By the .Autliwr dT ‘‘ A. 

■J’raj» to Ciit< ii a SuDhram.” 

f-Now iHioi'.s. By (.'it to. 

The tR i'..\N Child. B.y 
j .Mvicri.K. 

I Ci ri.i.n i.r’s Travkj/s. I o 

; I'iatc.". 


11 OM E. 

i’oLTKV JioON FOR 


Tio-t. Bv 


A'ith* 


ui;i:r \T(ii.Eis. B> t!ic Author;, 
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